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FOREWORD 


A VAGABOND IS ODC who has “no fixed habitationj” a “wanderer” 
— nothing worse than that at first That was my condition 
for 291 days of contmual wandering by air and sea and land, 
particularly m Burma and China, m the early days of the war 
A vagabond can keep his secrets, and it was needful for me to 
keep mme For after I left them many of my fhends m China were 
lodged m Japanese mtemment camps, and, stdl more, there and 
elsewhere, were under the heel of a ruthless and vigilant mvader 
This vagabond kept a journal Hardly a day of the 291 passed 
without some note being written about the people and the places 
he had seen Though, for the reader’s sake, the diary form of 
writing IS httle used m his story, almost every sentence is based 
upon facts recorded at the very time and place where he expen- 
enced them 

One advantage the vagabond had over all but a very few of his 
eontemporanes Whilst his wandenngs m China, m those uncer- 
tam days were qmte umque, over the rest of his way he flew 
across many places that were to be the world’s great battlefields 
Before the soldiers went he had seen these places from the air 
When, m the tragic aftermath others were studymg maps, he was 
recaUmg the actual scenes from memory In the past sometimes a 
vagabond has proved to be the creator of a captivating story All 
that this wanderer claims is that he gives you the true sense of 
rush and speed of a journey taken under great pressure of time 
He may seem to confuse, often enough, the trivial with the im- 
portant and the great with the small, as even you nught do m a 
tram rushmg along at seventy miles an hour Yet if the people of 
many lands and their ways, and especially of war-stncken Ghma 
and Burma, are of mterest to you, if you can hsten to stones of 
missionanes as well as of other human beings, if you want to 
know what it’s hke to travel through the air as well as m many 
different ways by land and water, then come with this vagabond 
as he wanders agam over the face of the earth 

Something of the meamng of it aU I’ve tned to gather up in a 
last chapter, where I look back on Chma as on aU the journey 
through the following years I was mdeed a vagabond, and often 
I must have looked a vagabond, aU gnmy and unkempt upon those 
Chma roads Once official eyes were on me and they kept me for 
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five da-j-s xintil the}* could assure themselves of my credentials This 
and all else you’ll find recorded in its place, i\ith a good many 
other things you'd never expect such a -vagabond as I to tell you 
As •> ou read, like the %-agabond himself you'll find strange people 
turning up in uneqiected places. If some stretch of the road 
proves Aveansome, press on -tnth me xmdaimted Many a day 
through the mist e shall find sunshine, and round the comer 
a glorious \-ista ^vili burst upon our sight. In spite of tired bodies 
and ss om feet, as we go on together -we shall share the ups and 
do-wns of many unforgettable experiences Let us keep our ej es 
uide open and talk and listen as we go. There are many things 
in e\*er\' land that hardly anyone but \'agabonds like us may 
know. This journey, that we go together, ■^\-ill be among strange 
people in strange places in a strange and stirring tame, and ^ve 
shall find. I think, that vagabonds are never quite alone. 

Included in this m)-sterious aid are innumerable kindnesses 
firom friends old and ne\s-, and of several nations, aU along the ^s-ay. 
Some quite inadequate expressions of gratitude I have sought 
here and there to record. 

To ti\ o fidends in England my ver%' special thanks are due. Rev. 
Norman A. Birtivhisde, BA. , B Sc., in the midst of a \er}- busj' 
life, has found time to catch and portray the spirit of my journey 
in his beautiful design on the isTapper. 

Miss A. M Embleton has once again been my collaborator and 
felloi\ -worker. It is thanks most of all to her hdp, in many isa\-s, 
that the story of my travels, told through the years to many 
audiences, has nois at length become a book for those i\ho is-ill 
to read. 

The Chinese title on the bmdmg of this book has been de\ised 
and wnttpn bv an old fidend of Hankow da^-s, Dr. Francis G 
AL IVd of the Central China'CoUege, "Wuchang He has done 
me tbi<; kindness -without ha\-ing seen the manuscript, and is 
naturally free from all responsibdity for any of my statements 
or opinions. 

1946 

Oakwood, 

Middlesex. 



BOOK ONE 


TALE OF A TRAVELLER 

I ’ve always been a traveller and never really had a “native 
place ” My father was a “Travelling Preacher ” In his days, 
by the rule of his Church and mine, he might stay m a town for 
three years, if he was acceptable to his people, but never for 
longer, except under very unusual circumstances 

I was bom at Witney, m Oxfordshire, to which lovely old-world 
town I never returned tdl after sixty years of traveUmg I hved 
successively in Readmg, Workmgton, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Wake- 
field, Sheffield, Hahfax, Nelson and Sunderland, three years m 
each place excepting Simderland, from which town I set off for 
travels further afield In a sense Yorkshire claimed me, not only 
because I resided for a time m three of its great towns, but because 
eight happy years as boy and master were spent at Woodhouse 
Grove School, Apperley Bridge, near Leeds, and three at Head- 
mgley College, now Wesley College, Headmgley, m the same city 
The team hfe that I learned m both places proved the best pre- 
paration for the days that were to be How strangely aU one’s 
earher expenences are built into maturer hfe 
As one looks back, one realises what a tug it must have been for 
the parents, every three years of their hfe, to pull up their roots 
from a happy and firendly home and go out to the unknown 
pastures To us children, at least m our younger years, it was 
sheer adventure and joy to pack ourselves mto a railway carnage 
and chug-chug away to another “circmt,” as we called the area 
of our father’s new work 

There were seven of us altogether, so that, with father and 
mother and nursemaid, we were a formidable camageful To 
make assurance doubly sure, my father used to mass us round the 
carnage wmdows as the tram drew up at an mtermediate station 
Thus protected, I never remember our carnage bemg mvaded at 
the time of such a tnenmal removal That was one advantage of 
bemg a member of a sizeable family There were many other ad- 
vantages We who’ve known the rough and tumble of such a hfe 
have never been envious of “only” children or small fa mili es I 
suppose we must have gone short of many of the amemties of hfe, 
but it was reh-lao, as the Chmese say, full of “heat and noise,” battle 
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and fun. So m my cliildliood’s daj's "w as I prepared It;* nature and 
trai^g for the life ahead. My father’s father, John, v.-as a “Tra- 
velling Preacher too ^Mthm his o%% 7 i communion andfar be) ond. 
he v^as perhaps the most mo\ing and popular preacher of his day' 
He died in 1880, but I still meet old people ivho vrddly remember 
him and the verj^ “texts'’ from v.hich he preached. 

All through my boyhood his face looked do^Mi upon me from an 
oil-painting on the v/all. It was a Idndiy face, framed m a grey 
beard; vdthout moustache, lest his public speech should be 
muffled Those ex'es used to folimv us rotmd the room. He'd been 
President of the Conference, the highest dignit}' our communion 
can confer on any of its ministers tablet is there to this day in 

^\'esle)'’s ChapeL Cit}* Road. Somehow, to me. he isas part of the 
family; an ideal and a blessing to a grof.-ing boy. 'iVas this a pre- 
paration too'^ ^Vas this a sort of ancestor-', '.'orship such as binds the 
generations lirmg and dead together in the Chinese famfl y? Mzs 1 
pai tsu-isung (“tvorshipping my ancestors") -/.ithout knoi'.dng it? 
’IVe lived near enough to him to honour him Even in China, after 
the third generation, the ancestors grow dim and vanish atray 
into thin air and are ts'orshipped no more 'When, after mv years 
of life m China, I returned to England again, that old oil-portrait 
came into my possession. My children called him the “ancestor.” 
The glorv^ was departing, you see. Finally, on moving into a small 
modem house, I made a burnt offering of him in the back garden. 
For I couldn't bear to think of him, in his wide gilt frame, gather- 
ing dust in an auctioneers store-room. ^Vas that Chinese venera- 
tion coming out m me, I i\onder? Or I’lBs it just human decency 
anwvhere? 

This grandfather of min e had been the husband of a Sheffleld 
lady, 1*. hose father was a coal-merchant of good standing in the 
city- Early in her married life she came across the printed diar)' of 
one “Jack Rattenbur)*- the Rob Roy of the IS est. He I'-as a 
famous Devon smuggler. His son. Peter, lies in the Churchyard at 
Beer, near Exmouth. In the same ndghbourhood are still to be 
found the “Rattenbury Caves,” where he stored his smuggled 
goods Jack Rattenbuty’^ had been a traveller too. kly grandmother 
threw that shocking book upon the fire in disgust that she 'I'.'as in 
any way connected idth such a family, and it -i-.-as long } ears be- 
fore other copies of his diar}* became our proud possession agaim 
IMiether be a direct ancestor or not may perhaps be left in 
doubt. ^Ve nei'er wanted to check the matter up; but ive certainly 
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claimed him as our own The steel-type engravmg of his face 
shows a remarkable hkeness to the “ancestor ” The book is his 
own recollection of a busy hfe He hved before the days when the 
Methodist Revival in Devon and Cornwall stamped wreckmg and 
smugghng as a sm He was no wrecker, but a great smuggler and a 
great traveller In the days of Napoleon he’d got across the 
Atlantic m a saihng-ship and, at the age of fourteen, had' reached 
New York His more frequent trips were to Ireland and to Spam, 
and, above all, to Cherbourg and the Channel Isles, from which 
places he seems to have been expert at importing kegs of rum and 
■wme and French lace across the Channel duty free His hfe was 
one long encounter with excise-men and revenue cutters, and he 
was well-knmvn to the navy, the water-pohce of those days Once 
he was aU but caught red-handed The Excise men chased him 
mto his own home, but, hke other Rattenburys, he’d an active and 
loyal ivife She threiv herself on the floor in such a way as to send 
the pursuers sprawhng on their faces whilst her husband fled out 
of the back door and made his escape He was Anally pensioned 
oflT by the Lord of the Manor and died m peace m his own bed 
The reason he had for wntmg his diary was to secure a httle 
money -with which to eke out his msuflBcient pension That pension, 
was more considerable than nught appear, judged by the 
standards of to-day At the end of his book there is a note 

“The Smuggler gratefully acknowledges the kmdness of the 
Right Hon Lord RoUe, who now allows him one shilling a week 
for hfe 

There is adventure and humour enough m his record, and 
qmte a streak of piety 

“I have also expenenced, as may be seen m the foregomg 
narrative, the greatest vicissitudes, my spmts havmg been alter- 
nately elated by success, or depressed by misfortune, but m the 
midst of the whole I never yielded to despair, for hope was the 
polestar which shed its cheermg rays, and lUummated my path m 
the darkest storms of adversity 

Certamly he was a traveller and adventurer both His story was 
told m dramatic form by the B B C on May 30th, 1946 So that 
some readers may have met him before 

An uncle of name was a traveller too, havmg visited New Zea- 
land m his youth Of his tivo sons one was a steamship captam, 

Memoirs of a Smuggler, the Pnnapal Eoeiits in the life of John Rattenbury of Beer, 
Devonshire, commonly cMd “the Rob R^ of the IVest" by J Harv^, 1837 
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rtmrung between Malaya and the China Coast When I reached 
China in 1902 expectmg to meet him, I was met by his widow 
instead, who took me to see his grave m the famous “Happy 
Valley” in Hong Kong Another cousm, an architect, spent most 
of his life in Canada Still another uncle and two of his sons were 
missionanes m Afiica and Chma. 

All through my youth there were shadowy traditions of other 
relatives who had gone to Amenca and Austraha, espeaally 
Austraha, with its Botany Bay and its mysterious wealth One 
fine day “our ship would come in,” brmgmg the treasures fi-om 
golden Austraha that our relatives had amassed when they made 
good. When years afterwards I looked at the pyjamas, mamly 
holes and stnng, hangmg up on washmg-day to dry m the 
Wuchang garden, of an Austrahan “cousm,” I finally gave up all 
hope of ever being redeemed from poverty by the Austrahan road. 
There they were, however, dreams and ghosts of family adven- 
turers, ever beckomng my boyish spint to think of a wider world 
than Bntam 

Travel somehow seemed to be m our blood, and m my genera- 
tion the joumeyings have gone on One of my brothers has spent 
years of his hfe m Malta and m Singapore and m India He used 
a few months vacation motoring, for the sheer joy of the expen- 
ence, from the Cape to Cairo Another, as opportunity came, has 
visited, in his busy hfe, Austraha, Fiji, Canada and the United 
States, as well as countnes round the Mediterranean, and especi- 
ally Italy Nor is this true of my own immediate family alone, but 
of the other famdies with which we’ve been united through 
marnage and relationship As in so many other Bntish homes, 
we’ve relatives settled across the seas where our home-Iovmg folk, 
driven by want or lured by adventure, have gone to earn their 
hvmg and have stayed Some British people may be of the stay- 
at-home sort, but my lot has been cast by birth, tradition and 
circumstance among those who wander over the face of the earth 
and Its waters 

“What do they know of England who only England know?” 
We return to our country lovmg the green and pleasant land, so 
different from the wide spaces of the earth and so perfect in its 
garden-hke neatness Yet rather limited and shut in We love its 
fields and lanes and woods, but perhaps we should not love them 
so much except for the sense of port after stormy seas, rest after 
toilsome roads, home after wandermg 
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What would have happened to the next generation but for the 
war, who can say? Thre? of them had already been on the 
Gontment in their teens and at the nation’s call one found himself 
m Durban, Kenya, Madagascar, Ceylon, India, and Burma, 
and another m France, Belgium, Holland, Germany and Den- 
mark Stdl another has crossed the Atlantic Such records must be 
true of himdreds of Bntish famihes ‘'We all are travellers here, 
along hfe’s various road ” I was bom and bred among a travelling 
people 

As a boy m SheflBeld, my holidays were often sohtary, the other 
members of the family bemg busy about their various ways, and 
all unconsaously I prepared myself by long sohtary hikes over the 
moors and lovely environs of SheflBeld, for walks undreamed of 
then through the lovehness of Ghma To that country I went, m 
1902, on an old-fashioned P &0 boat boimd for Austraha and 
changed, at Colombo, mto a stdl smaller boat bound for Smga- 
pore, Hong Kong, and Shanghai You’d your choice m those 
days of an inner dark cabm with a fan or an outer cabm with a 
port-hole, but no fan That was, of course, as a second-class 
passenger Even so, compared with everyday life m England, life 
on board that old-fashioned boat was somedung of a luxury then 

From 1902 to 1934 I hved m Ghma Travel was still the order 
of the day. In my early penod I was tied down to school hfe m 
term time, but m the hohdays there was always the welcome 
change of a jaunt through the coimtry to some far-oflF station 

Later, it became my busmess to journey m most parts of my 
Provmce of Hupeh, as it had been my occasional pnvdege pre- 
viously Some of our days of travel were almost unbehevably 
long I once did forty mdes on foot over country roads and by- 
paths m one day How often, as I went my huixied ways m Ghma’s 
beautiful countryside, have I longed to sit and stare But duty and 
the road called, and I had mainly to be content with memories 
A much-loved elder missionary has been known, more than once, 
to walk sixty miles through the mght between afternoon meal 
on a Sunday and breakfast on Monday, m his own house, at 
eight. Not a few of my ftiends travelled long spells of thirty miles 
a day on end, day after day, firom station to station If a man 
couldn’t walk, he was no good m our part of Ghma I preferred 
twenty to twenty-five miles One was fi-esher then for the duties 
of the day and the folks one had to meet 

Yet It was not tiU 1934 that I had the opportumty of travelhng 
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extensively m China Prior to returning to take up work in 
England I was sent round the whole area where my Church was 
at work What a dream Peipmg seemed after more long years m 
the less glonous Wuchang and Hankow and the drab Yangtse 
Valley What magnificence I found in the mountains of Yunnan 
and Kueichow after the gentler but very beautifiil moimtam 
resort of Kuhng m Kiangsi How memorable was a certam sun- 
set of black cloud and fiery gold on the nver at Nmgpo as I re- 
turned fi-om visitmg the pilgrim island of Pootoo with its temples 
to Buddha and Kwanym — the “goddess of mercy ” 

Then, whenT thought my travelhng days were done, I returned 
to life on an office stool m London, vaned a httle with preachmg 
and lectunng. Yet, m the last ten years in Bntam, the travel has 
happily gone on. At a low computaPon, it has meant 120,000 
miles in ten years in this land alone This traveller, who had no 
native place, has rejoiced to be at home everywhere among the 
brotherhood of his own beloved “people called Methodists ” 

In 1937 came the Japanese attack on Chma, and by 1939 it had 
been ordained that I must pack my bags and be off again to visit 
the old scenes, to comfort the old friends, to be an ambassador of 
sympathy and imderstandmg fiiendship between British and 
Ghmese of goodwdi and common purpose I left England by air 
on August 2nd, 1939 I returned once more By air and landed m 
Poole Harbour on May 19th, 1940 
This, hke so much of the journey, was not accordmg to plan 
I flew out to save time and to secure every moment of China’s 
lovely autumn weather for my travels I was to have returned 
home by sea Owmg to the conditions in Chma brought about 
by the war, and the constant delays, my stay there was much 
protracted. So, m the event, my journey home also was by air, 
giving me certam added experiences over the one-way journey. 

Air travel m 1939 and 1940 must seem very old-fashioned to 
many to-day. For that very reason, there may be some advantage 
in my simple description of what it meant then to me There is 
always interest m comparing the new with the old 
You’re to be fellow-travellers on this unusual journey As we 
fly across Europe and Asia, we shall see the kmgdoms of the 
world stretched out below us, almost m a moment of time We 
shall visit strange aties with their many-tongued, many-coloured 
people. We shall scale high mountams and pass through the nch 
plains The lovehness of Burma, the endurance and the refugees 
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of China, wars and rumours of wars, and the victuns of war will be 
our daily companions We shall see the people of many lands and 
be the fellow travellers of many — people always different and 
always the same In the Middle ages no one was thought to be 
educated tdl he’d travelled and learned the mmds and circum- 
stances of fJien races So, as we set out, let us be cunous to learn, 
let us have eyes to see, let us be good compamons “Tsou Tsou,” 
as the Ghmese say — “Go, go ” Let’s get on our way 


B 



BOOK TWO 


THROUGH THE SKIES TO CHINA 

I 

THE GOOD SHIP CANOPUS— m ATHENIAN GUIDE 

T o sail gently along through the air at twice the rate of an 
express tram, and five times the speed of a destroyer cleaving 
the ocean, reads like a rather awesome experience, until you know 
the joy of it. That was, I suppose, less Aan half the speed of a 
Spitfire or a Typhoon; but m 1939 it was good enough for me 
and wholly pleasant. 

In May of Aat year I’d been m the Channel Islands and had 
flown back to Southampton with my wife one sunny day, over 
the sea and in and out of the fleecy clouds, that mustjhave 
appeared to a traveller watchmg fi-om a down-Ghannel boat to 
streak the blue heavens. The plane was noisy and it was impossible 
to speak or listen by reason of a sound like the draggmg of chains. 
Otherwise the journey was enjoyable enough. “How did you 
like that?” I said on reaching terra firma “Oh, it’s lovely and easy 
enough,” she replied. I’d even then some feeling that if I were 
to avail myself of every moment of Ghma’s steady, dry, autumn 
for my journey amidst her troubled people, there’d be no achiev- 
mg It unless I flew across the world 

“And I finally concluded that if I did not fly thither it was 
impossible to mzike the journey.” This quotation, on my Bntish 
Airways ticket waUet, fi-om The Traveb and Adventures of Pera 
Tafux, 1433-1439, was exactly my condition, and so it came to 
pass that at 4 30 a.ra. on Wednesday, August and, 1939, I was 
walking down the gangway and steppmg mto the British Airways 
flymg-boat, Canopus, as she lay moored to a buoy somewhere in 
the Solent. 

The previous day my wife, and what members of the family 
had been at home, had ndden with me on the top of a 29 bus 
fi-om the Triangle at Palmer’s Green to Victona Station There 
my 50 lb. of luggage, mclusive of two fibre bags, which weighed 
1 1 lb., had been weighed. Then the owner was weighed too The 
dial on the weighmg machine wasn’t visible to me, but I noted 
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“the smile on the face of the tiger ” Whatever the weight, I was 
allowed to proceed, and soon found myself almost the only 
passenger on the speaal tram to Southampton. I was served 
with a sumptuous meal which was part of the service and for 
which there was nothmg to pay More about that anon 

As I sat m sohtary state, I pondered For the previous few weeks 
those great indiarubber elephants, the barrage balloons, had been 
seen above London We’d watched them from our suburban 
garden We’d seen the sky full of them from the top of that 29 bus 
We’d been warned that there were two philosophies abroad m 
the world and that unless there was a miraculous change of heart 
m Germany, war was mevitable Yet m spite of all warmngs, m 
spite of the balloons, we dared to hope that even now the worst 
might be averted I remembered havmg seen a friend off by Dutch 
plane, from Hendon to Hankow, at the very height of the Mumch 
crisis He’d got through eJl right and had reached Hankow, m 
time to strengthen his brethren, one week before the Japanese 
amved and captured that city Though my chances of a peacefrd 
journey seemed as remote as his, neither wife nor fa mil y said me 
nay TTiey went for their hohday to Guernsey, and a son and his 
wife to France, so httle, even m August 1939, were we all aware 
of the suddenness of the wax that was to burst upon the world 
withm a month So many crises had prudently, or even shame- 
fully, been avoided that it was possible, even then, to hope for 
peace 

Arrived at Southampton, I was met and taken to the South- 
Western Hotel I was given a card with the number of my room 
and the name of the airways agent and all essential instructions 
‘ Wou will be called at 3 45 a m Your baggage wiU be collected 
at 4 15 am, and you wdl be at the aerodrome at 4 30 ” And so 
it was All along the route everythmg was made as easy as possible. 
You’d nothmg to do but to submit to the regulations and you flew 
without a care Normally, we were some two or three hours m 
the air, came down for twenty min utes for refuelling, and were 
allowed to go ashore and have coflfee, or cocoa or tea, all at the 
Gompany’s expense Each evemng-time we came to earth and 
were rushed oflf to the mam hotel of the place where we were to 
spend the mght The Gompany’s Agent had our cards ready, 
with room number, rate of exchange of local currency, tunes of 
caUmg, gettmg-up and meals, and, thank God, “no tips ” How it 
may be with others I don’t know, but, to me, the chief bugbear 
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of a joimey is the “tipping.* "^STiat are } on to give to the ‘'boots/’ 
or maidj or hft-man. to deck ste^^'ard, table ste^v’ard games 
stev.-ard’ There they stand, metaphonc^y at least, -^sath hands 
stretched ouL in silent judgment on your parsimony. You gi\*e 
svhat you feel right to give; ^ ou ne\*er knoir ivhether you’ve been 
too niggardly or too extravagant, and the unpleasant feehng is apt 
to mar a happy voyage. Y ell, in 1939, the British Airv.'as's had 
done aivay i\ith that. There v-ns ample pro\'ision in your ticket 
mone}' to cover all these things though I rather suspected that, 
^ 94 ®- pernicious habit of the British traveller uus shoi'iing 
a tendenc)' to assert itself again. I hope the British Ainvaj's and its 
successors uill take and maintain steps to stamp out thi^; iniquit)* 
for all time. At least they gave one traveller peace of min d and he'll 
be for es^er gratefuL 

Because times and circumstances change. I'm going to describe 
the fljmg-faoat that v.ns to be my home till I reached Rangoon, 
four and a third davs later. 

V 

The Canopus, a four-engined machine, isus supported on the 
irater by a couple of fish-shaped floats She vras divided into fh'e 
sections In the nose ivere the dri\ing-ivheels ivhere the captain 
and pilot sat side by side, aim'dst transparenc}- that gave them the 
\‘ieiv m ei'eiy' possible direction Immediatdy behind their fast- 
ened door i\-as a feic feet of mail-room ’svhere the “flight clerk” 
pursued his task of checking over passports, mail and landing 
permits. Above him ivas a room i\here a iMreless operator 
functioned He i\‘as the only member of the creis' we ne^'er saiv 
when the boat uas in the air. Behind the "flight clerk” ivas a 
narroiv passage-iray, i\ith a diminuth'e la'cator)* on one side and 
a kitchenette on the other. Here the "flight steward” v.us in 
charge. Stfll further back the cabins began first a httle place 
uhere three might sit and uhere the captain and the pilot took 
their meals. Then immediately behind, the large main cabin, 
■uith seats for ten or twelve, and a good, idde passage-ivay. Above 
the door ivus a dial-face whidi registered the height of the plane 
above the groimd. So you could u-atch your progress to and finm 
the heavens On the unll was a rack uith some dozen Penguin 
books, if anyone grew blase enough to "want to read The plane 
u-as also i*. eU supplied idth aU thelatest illustrated papers 

The seating i\-as quite perfect It consisted of comfortaWe arm- 
chairs which you could make upright or slanting, raising or 
loivering them uith a simple manipulation of the arms The seat 
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of the chair was a hfebuoy, which you were taught immediately 
to use There was also a lielt which, as the plane rose or fell or 
bumped, you were exhorted to use for your own comfort or safety 
With this you strapped yourself to your chair There was cotton- 
wool to stuff into your ears as you rose or descended too rapidly, 
lest you should have your ears temporarily plugged or deafened 
by the sudden changes m haght Most people didn’t bother about 
these thmgs, but, m case of discomfort, you mpped your nose and 
exhaled your breath, and your ears rapidly cleared agam Then 
there was butter-scotch to be sucked if you felt air-sick, and fiaut 
to be had between meals if you needed it Everythmg one human 
bemg was able to think of for the comfort of another seemed to 
have been prepared There was an adjustable table, too, attached 
to each seat, on which you took your breakfast, lunch and tea 
and on which I was able at all times to write all the things I saw 
and felt as steadily as at my own desk at home You could look out 
of the wmdows and see all heaven above you and all earth below 
Added to aU this you could, as a rule, regulate the temperature at 
wdl, though at great heights you grew chdly and piled on an extra 
rug or two As you descended, it became hot and there was 
no thin g to do about that till you flew aloft agam Behmd the mam 
cabm was a smokmg cabm where slaves to the weed might smoke 
with impumty, but never when we were down on the water or 
near an aerodrome FmaUy, m the tail of the plane was the 
baggage-room, where the mail and our bags were housed I didn’t 
see all this at once except on the chart of the plane I was too busy 
wondermg what Wcis to happen next when the plane door was 
locked and, foUowmg the instructions of the flight steward, I’d 
strapped myself firmly mto my chair 

Fust, the four engmes began to whirl, though only slowly at 
first Then the plane began to taxi over the water After that 
there was a sizzhng sound, which I found to be caused by some 
device to extend the upper wmgs, downward a few mches, the 
better to make use of what air and wmd there might be as a lever 
to chmb with FmaUy, the engmes qmckened and we rushed 
along at breakneck speed over the water Huge waves rushed 
past us There was a puU and a tug, and suddenly we were out of 
the water, mounting, mounting, with aU the Isle of Wight turned 
over on one side, just as Hong Kong appeared as you chmbed to 
the Peak up the cable railway By and by we were level agam and 
had left the island behmd cis we sped over the Channel with its 
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strangely assorted, cotton-wool clouds Then a sudden bump 
announced that something was happemng and, lookmg down, I 
saw that we’d crossed the French chffs Below was a patch-work 
quilt of French fields and woods, lookmg very much hke southern 
England. It was 6 a.m , and hadf the world was still m bed We 
breakfasted at 7 3® am, io,ooo feet up) — the usual traveller’s 
breakfast of grapefimt, kippers, marmalade, toast, coffee and all 
that It was all very lovely below us We passed innumerable 
hamlets, red-roofed all, apparently as near to one another as 
Ghmese villages Ploughed fields seemed to have been thrown 
down all over the place, hke the pieces of thick, rough paper, 
made of bamboo, which the Ghmese set out to dry m the sun 
beside their farms Everything was so plam and visible that a 
ploughed field, lookmg hke a sheet of brown paper, gave the only 
i nklin g of perspective by which I could judge the area of the land- 
scape. 

We were down m an arm of the sea near Marseilles at 9 30, and 
oflF agam over the Riviera at ten. The town and harbour of Mar- 
seilles weren’t visible firom the aiqiort As we proceeded on our 
way, I could see San Remo below, where, m 19 ii, our German 
liner had struck a rock, and we’d crept like a wmged bird, chafed 
by an angry sea, mto Genoa. As to the plane itself and the comfort 
of the journey my di£iry reads* 

“As to weight This isn’t like the Guernsey plane, where every 
pound had to be adjusted You can walk where you hke, and 
what does the difference of a few pounds between one part of the 
plane and another matter^ 

“Ais to seats. They are adjustable and comfortable The Mediter- 
ranean looks as smooth as a pond and we’re saihng along on a level 
keel, with such clouds as there are seenung to be peirt of the sea. 
It’s rather hke looking down on the sky. 

“As to noise Those fond of speech be glad to know there’s 

htde more noise than below decks at sea, with the dnve of the 
screw, and we talk m practically ordmary tones ” 

My compamons at this stage were a Jew firom Toronto going 
as fast as he could to Hong Kong “Armaments,” thought I; but 
it wasn’t my busmess to be mquisitivc The other was sm Airways 
engmeer m akin g for Alexandna to repair a woimded flymg-boat. 
The rest of the permitted weight on the plane was taken up with 
mail to the Middle and Far East 

Over the blue sea we went to Gorsica, and had hardly left 
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Napoleon’s island behind before we picked up the Itahan coast. 
After skirtmg the coast for a while, we turned inland to Lake 
Brecciano, Rome’s airport for flying boats There seemed to be 
no thin g there but the British Airways installation, and not much 
of that, but it was a lovely lake— just big enough for the race and 
leap of a seaplcme We stayed for twenty mmutes and were soon 
m the air again, ii,ooo feet up, passmg down the Apennines in 
our journey to Brmdisi The mountains were fairly well wooded, 
and awesome m their grandepr There couldn’t be much of a 
hvmg on the shm bone of Italy, as far as I could judge, or on its 
ankle bone either This was the country our armies went over m 
1944, and no wonder their progress over such mountains seemed 
slow to our stay-at-home newspaper readers and armchair critics 
Some of the foothills were carefully terraced, as m Ghma, but a 
hvmg must be hard to wm from such bleak mountains, with their 
dned-up tarns I’d never imagmed any thin g hke this before out- 
side Yunnan, and that ivas somehow different There we were 
flymg at 12,000 feet, with strong mountains, yawrung chasms, 
and clouds banking themselves beneath us, blotting out every- 
thmg tvith their white beauty Then at last we were across and out 
of the mount ains , bumpmg along over plains that seemed to get 
more fertile as we approached the southern coast There were 
towns every few miles, tvith all roads leadmg to them, but a com- 
plete absence of France’s Chma-hke hamlets 

Here were rather the scattered farms of England, or so it seemed. 
Everythmg, espeaaUy what I took to be the vmenes, looked as 
regular as a piece of kmttmg The towns we passed appeared very 
white There were no French red tiles and roofr The farms and 
viUas were dotted all over what appeared to be mcreasmgly 
fertile country 

We stayed for twenty mmutes at Brmdisi, caught a glimpse 
of the harbour, the gun-boats and the naval air-base, and headed 
for Corfu This histone and beautiful island remmded me strongly 
of Cornwall and Guernsey There were the same blue sea, the same 
jutting headlands, the same htde sandy coves It was only a few 
mmutes after that before we were over the coast of glonous Greece 
I think I must quote the diary here, wntten as I passed over 

“We’re just getting to the entrance to the Gulf of Gonnth, wth 
vast mountain masses both nght and left of us, and plenty of 
bumpish possibihties Greece seems to be all mountains and rocks 
and sandy water-courses, capable of swelling mto wide nvers on 
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occasion There’s a good deal of greenery; and, here and there, 
scattered villages But what a place for gods to live in They could 
thunder and roar and look mysterious in theu'^ cloud-capped 
•ivrath and punish folks -with flood and famine ” 

And then 

‘"\\'’e’ve just passed Corinth on our right, m the midst of a nch 
and fertile plain No -wonder Bacchus had rather a time of it 
there To the left is the canal, first made by the anaents Now \ve 
are slouing douTi and bumpmg into the Gulf of iEgina and so to 
Athens, well ahead of tune ” 

A Greek guide hustled us off to the Acropolis by car There -sve 
had tune for one and a quarter hours, some of it m the dark and 
every moment of it worth while The Parthenon itself is beyond 
aU imagination impressive I shall long remember seemg, m the 
dymg day, tivo immense pillars silhouetted against the orange 
sky. They outhned a perfect Greek vase, more than 34 feet high, 
of fadmg golden day We were told the usual stones of 10,000 
slaves being employed for ten years on this marvel of the world 
We saw for ourselves how the Parthenon had outlived Roman, 
B>T:antian and Moslem in-vasion. We sa-w fi-om its hill the Tragic 
Theatre of Bacchus, the Temple Hospital of iEsculapius, the 
Roman Theatre, Hadrian’s Arch, the Agora where Paul reasoned 
and Socrates was condemned to death, the prison -where he drank 
the hemlock, the memonal to Diogenes and the very spot where 
he lay m his tub Over against the Acropolis was Mars Hill, 
ivhere, amidst the philosophy and superstition and opposite the 
great Temple of Athene, the Apostle stood and told the people 
of the only true God whom they, m ignorance, worshipped 
You’ve to see St. Paul there, standing betiveen the close-packed 
Piieeus and the glorious and towermg height of Mount Hymettus, 
before you can realise the greatness of his con-vicdon and the 
triumph of his faith We’d a good guide— in knowledge, that is 
Otherwise, he’d seen people like us before; and we, few hke him 
Possibly he was a good father also, but he smelt a httle like a 
devotee of Bacchus We didn’t mind him so much making a 
pretty penny out of us. YTiat are tourists for’ But he needn’t have 
sold us poor photographs, as a bargain, in the twihght 

As we left the Acropohs, the}’- turned on the flood-lights and, 
what we sa-w in the flood-ht darkness must have been near the 
beauty of what the old Greeks long ago gazed upon in the sun- 
shine, to^their everlasting joy. 
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We were put up at the Hotel Bretagne, the social centre for 
all Bntish and American travellers — a magmficent place In the 
Greek post-war turmoil, this hotel was General Stobie’s head- 
quarters It was situated on the mam thoroughfare of Athens, and 
everything that had wheels and breath chased raucously up and 
down It till just on tlie eve of 3 a m As one half dozed, one’s bed 
shook ivith the rumbhng of the buses and trams The roar of the 
traffic brought back the roar of tlie aeroplane engines, and one 
had the impression of trying to sleep m the plane — much easier 
done m the plane, as a matter of fact We were up at 3 30 a m , 
after a restless mght What did sleep matter^ We’d seen Athens 
and the matchless beauty of her Parthenon Months later I was 
standmg on the gleammg ivhite marble of the Altar of Heaven m 
Peipmg I wondered then, and stdl wonder, which was the more 
thnlling of the two expenences Ghma, the mother of Eastern 
civihsation, stood there, m the chaste beauty of the matchless 
splendour and punty of her altar, speakmg of the soul of her great 
people Greece, mother of Western philosophy, saence and medi- 
cme, abides m the rums of Athene’s temple amidst her everlastmg 
snow-covered mountains Who can destroy the eternal hills^ 
What can break the everlasting arms^ So began this mcredible 
journey Southampton, Marseilles, Riviera, Corsica, Rome, 
Brmdisi, Corfu, Cormth and Athens What an expenence for one 
small human day. 
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I FOUND myself at 3.30 am next mommg dxmlong tea and 
eatmg frmt \vith the crew and passengers of a Dutch air-Imer, 
homeward boimd The Dutch have from the first been m the 
front hne of aviation The lamous Fokker, you ■will remember, 
was a Dutchman as well as the name of a plane The Dutch hne, 
as the French, followed the overland route The routes folloived 
by the Dutch, French and Bntish varied a little, but the aero- 
dromes were often at the same place There are certain tonms and 
aties in the world that are natural air-hne junctions, and Athens is 
one of them 

Lea’vmg Athens at 4 30 a m , we never lost sight of land tiU we 
reached Mirabella in Crete If you look at a map you can see hoiv 
the Cyclades are placed m the sea like a senes of giant steppmg- 
stones. It was partly by these islands that the Germans mvaded 
and captured Crete, as weU as direct from the air. How httie we 
knew on the journey what was to take place afterwards AU we 
noted as we flew past them were the giant steppmg-stones; and, 
then, the great mountain mass of Crete, with its two famous 
harbourages of MirabeUa and Suda Bay. Mirabella, being a 
narrow landlocked inlet, was a tricky landmg-place, but we 
managed it aU nght. As we flew those 230 rmles we had watched 
a gorgeous sunnse, the sim’s disk first red, and in shape hke a 
rugby ball, and then gold I didn’t see Apollo and his horses, but 
I don’t wonder that the Greeks did. Nor did we see the labyrinth 
nor the strange creature, half-man, half-bull, the Mmotaur, that 
the ancient Greeks said lived in Crete We remembered old King 
Mmos and the modem Venizelos For the rest, we remembered 
the astringent words of St Paul; and gazed at the humpy moun- 
tains, over which we bumped, as we flew ofi* over the Eastern tip 
of the island, across the calm blue waters of the Mediterranean, 
on the 370 miles trip to Alexandria 
There we stayed an hour It was a much bigger place and more 
attractive than Port Said, the other Egyptian town of which I had 
some knowledge That was to be expected. We saw five big 
bombers, a naval repairs ship and much else in the harbour. We 
were parked m a resthouse on the ivater-front whilst the plane 
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was overhauled, and ^vhen we boarded her again we found an 
entire change of crew At that time, Bntish Airways kept spare 
crews for this purpose Each crew flew for two or three days and 
then had one or two days’ rest For the days were long, and the 
stram on those responsible must have been great The mghts, of 
course, were short and broken 

The new captain had soon made our acquamtance and, notic- 
mg I was bound for Chma, told me that he’d been for three years 
with Pai Ch’ung-Hsi, the second in command, at the begmnmg of 
the Japanese war, to Chiang Kai-shek The captam told me that 
he had gone to Hankow on the Aircraft-camer Hermes, subse- 
quently sunk on Apnl gth, 1942, off Ceylon m the Great War, 
and had, fi-om there, transferred to the service of the Ghmese 
General He’d spent his time, he said, trainmg Ghmese pilots m 
the Provmce of Kuangsi When war broke out m 1937 he’d had to 
resign his position Fancy meetmg such a captam of a Bntish 
Airways plane, I tliought So I’d touched Ghma m Egypt 
already 

We were soon off again, skirting Afiica’s sunny, sandy shores, 
then crossmg the blue Mediterranean, flecked here and there 
with white hnes that we judged were breakmg waves We reached 
the Holy Land at Haifa, and flew over the pipe-hne, the oil tanks 
and the tented soldiery Within a quarter of an hour we were 
conung down m the Sea of Galilee and anchored at Tibenas. 
“That’s the place where the pigs came down,” said the captam, 
pomting to steep chfis on the other side It was a sheer drop of 
hundreds of feet No wonder they were drowned 

As we flew over, I picked out Nazareth and other famihar 
places They told me I was wrong about Capernaum, but I’m 
told there’s dispute between two places for the honour of bemg 
St Peter’s native town Tibenas is largely a modem town to-day 
The snows of Lebanon were gleaming white m the distance The 
Plam of Esdraelon was an obvious battle-field and, as I looked 
doivn, I qmte sympathised with Naaman’s feehugs about the tiny 
Jordan TTiat day the lake was a regular stew-pot for heat and 
seemed very tiny compared with our great Ghmese Poyang and 
Tung Tmg lakes and the Great West Lake of Kunmmg After aU, 
It isn’t the cradle that matters, but the babe that hes withm it In 
less than half an hour we were up and away gomg cast over 
Tranqordama and the desert 

As I looked down, hour after hour, I could see hardly anythmg 
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but sand Yet here and therCj even m the sand, ^vere signs of men 
There ivere black Bedouin tents; and, near Jordan, great herds of 
camels ^\ ere strung out in long hues Ever and anon, the Persian 
Oil pipe-hne and a motor car or patrolhng aeroplane vould 
come into neiv 

This part of the journey i\as \er}’^ bumpy, and the captain 
climbed to 13,000 feet to avoid the bumps and make things eaner 
for us Over the Apennines the clock-face had registered 12,000 
feet, but ise'd been ver\' near the tops of those high mountains, 
only a feiv hundred feet away. Here there was a sheer dmp of 
13,000 feet beti\een the aeroplane and the desert A man who 
jomed us at Hammadiyeh explained that the desert consists of 
sand and lava alternately. These substances cooled off at dif- 
ferent rates Hence the vaiying air-currents and the bumps As I 
went home the foUoiving year, the pilot told me that no real ex- 
planation of the bumpiness there had been discovered On the 
return journey the passage here was peifecdy smooth. He said it 
rmght be due to some condition of i\-ind and atmosphere that, at 
that date, i\asn’t knoira fully. Aly principle is to "trust the pilot,’’ 
and I guess his statement was the correct one. 

High above the radiating earth, ■w e found it intensely cold The 
captain came m to see how we ivere “I can switch the fire on if 
you like,” he said. We thought -we’d troubles enough, and 
WTapped oiuseh es m extra blankets instead The next port of call 
IS as Hammadiveh, a great lake in the midst of the desert, some 
fort)* miles from Bagdad There ivas nothing to be seen but isater 
and sand A strong i\'md which was blowing raised qmte a sea as 
we sped over the lake in the compan5'’s motor-laimch. A rest- 
house for those bemghted there w'as under construction. Ten 
miles away was the RA. F station ivhich became the centre of the 
Iraqi ivar on the Alhes m 1941 ^Ve could see the Royal Au 
Force planes orciing m the air, and didn’t en\y the fliers the 
place of their exile. It was getting late and visibility w’as poor, so 
we’d not the joy of seemg Bagdad, the enchantress, herself from 
the air. In the gloaming, we flew over the rich valley of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, so much of which had been brought 
mto culti\-ation after the close of the last i\*ar, and the setting up 
of the Arab Kin gdom of Irak. Near where those ti\o rivers con- 
verge in their course to the sea is the reputed location of the 
Garden of Eden Fancy, m one afternoon, passing from 
patra’s Eg)*pt, past Galilee and its memories of Jesus, over Bagdad, 
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wth Aladdin and his carpet, and then to Adam and Eve and the 
Garden down to the great oil port of Basra 

It was qmte dark ivhen ive arrived, and the many-coloured 
hghts which marked the airport made it look hke a Christmas tree 
When \ve got to eartli, we found a great international air-junc- 
tion. Italian, German, Dutch, French, Bntish and every other 
thing that had -wings shared its amcmties The hotel and office, 
air-conditioned, ivas situated betiveen a landmg-groimd and the 
ivatercourse As usual, the aerodrome i\'as constructed miles away 
finm the town of Basra itself We had our dinner on the la-wn 
bordering the water There were lots of httle tables somewhat m 
the shade, and among them were placed strong lamps These 
were a stronger attraction to the many mght insects than the 
human dmers otherwise ivould have been So it was all very cool 
and attractive among the many-coloured hghts of the air station 
At mght you regulated the heat of your bedroom by turmng a 
sivitch So the hottest and most fearsome station on the whole 
route had been turned, by human ingenmty, mto the most 
hngenng of all our sleeping places Formerly, tlie captam said, 
after a sticky, sleepless scorching mght, they’d been glad to 
get aivay ahead of schedule Noiv there was every reason 
not to hurry. Basra, also, was “in the nei\'s” during the Iraqi 
inadent 

We fleiv on next mommg doivn the Persian Gulf At Basra 
we’d picked up an Amencan oilman He’d been ha-vmg a ten 
days’ hohday in the Lebanon and was returmng to his work at 
Bahrein, where next we descended You’ll find Bahrem on the 
map all nght, but I ivas so ignorant I’d never heard of it before 
Have you, I ivonder^ 

The American told us it was 345 miles from Basra to Bahrein, 
ivhere he hved, and -where it was still hotter, he thought Basra is 
not only a great oil port, but is busy about other things It’s known 
particularly for its sweet, honeyed dates, of which it’s one of the 
first centres of the ivorld Arabia has given us, not only the Moslem 
faith, but our numerals, our Christmas dates, our taste for coffee 
and “Arabia’s desert ranger” — ^rather a contribution this to the 
hfe of the w'orld Now she’s gi-vmg us oil The ICingdom of Irak is 
irrigated ivith oil rather than ivith water Such a land is no longer 
desert It blossoms as the rose, if beneath its sand is oil Or does it? 
Is It not rather the busy foreign merchant who blossoms^ The 
desert remains desert still 
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We travelled down the Gulf at 9,000 feet and breakfasted above 
the clouds It was a (hsappointing meal, 

I ordered prunes and was given pears Then, seeing bacon and 
kidneys on the menu, I forsook the simple kipper and ordered 
that, thinkmg it would be very nice to be eating kidneys and 
bacon 9,000 feet above the Persian Gulf But it was not to be. 
When the steward opened his vessels he found sausages instead of 
kidneys. He was very apologetic, but I had to be content with mere 
sausages and bacon 

"Bahrein,” I wrote— m 1939, remember— “turns out to be one 
of the greatest world sources of the pearl mdustry, and is now hit 
by the Japanese artificial pearl competition ” Was it the American 
who told me that? He was certainly my informant for what 
follows 

“To-day there’s something more precioils than pearls The 
Americans have found od and they think it’s gomg to be the 
greatest oilfield yet discovered Our Amencan fiiend is a borer, 
he says Because of this oil find, there are on these t\vo httle 
twenty-mile islands some 600 foreigners besides two closely packed 
Arab towns In Arabia, which we can see across the narrow neck 
of water, there are another 400. The foragners have air-condi- 
tioned houses, cmemas, wireless, and all possible that can be done 
for their comfort. The company is Amencan, but the charter ivas 
granted on condition that over 50 per cent of the employees 
were British ” 

So there’ll be at least 501 British subjects to 499 Amencans 
These islands were intensely hot m the mommg sun and, except 
for oil, looked pretty much hke a God-forsaken hole The famous 
Arabian pubhcist and scholar. Dr Szwemer, once hved at 
Bahrein, and his daughter, the wife of a missionary m Hankow, 
was bom there, so her husband told me when I reached Hankow 
in the following year. So conditions may have been better than 
they seemed. 

At Bahrem we had only five or ten mmutes ashore on a harbour 
stnp surrounded by the sea We watched the fish swimming in 
the green, transparent waters There was a sivarthy merchant 
who tned to sell us goodly pearls, but what good were pearls to a 
traveller makmg for troubled Chma^ The American said “Good- 
bye” and was replaced by an Arab m white robe and burnous, 
who brought on board a white vessel or two, the size and shape of 
an average flower pot, but filled wth pearls Their total value 
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must have been qmte considerable He spoke good English, said 
he’d been bom and brought up m Bombay, and had never learned 
Enghsh at school That was his sixth trip by air, he told us Think 
of that, you stay-at-homes My Jew compamon was on his fifth 
tnp and I only on my second Some part of our conversation may 
be of mterest 

Traveller “Where have you come fi-om?” 

Arab Saudi Arabia.” 

T “That’s where Ibn Saud hves, isn’t it?” 

A {with interest) “Yes Do you know him^” 

T “No But I’ve read about him There’s a Pengum Book 
about him called ‘The laon of Arabia ’ He has 400 motor cars, 
hasn’t he?” 

A “No, not 400 He hcis 1,500 cars and forty-five wireless 
stations ” 

T “What does he need them for?” 

A “They are his eyes and his ears If there is trouble, he can 
use his lorries and deal swifdy with it ” 

T “Have you come by car?” 

A “Yes It took me two days ” 

T “How long would the journey have been by camel?” 

A • “Twenty-eight days.” 

T • “Are the roads good enough for cars?” 

A “Yes Quite good We’d no great difficulty You’re an 
Englishman, aren’t you?” 

T . “Yes I’m an Englishman ” 

A “Well, what are you gomg to do about Palestme? We don’t 
want the Jews there Turn them out and leave it to us ” 

T. “But it’s their home Why should we turn them out? Where 
else can they go?” 

A. “Send them to Austradia or where you hke, but get them 
out of Palestme That belongs to us ” 

T “WeU, this IS very fortunate Here we are up here, three 
men m a plane — an Arab, a Jew and an Enghshman I’U t^e the 
Ghaur, and you two thrash it out When we’ve solved the problem, 
I’U send on the solution to Mr Ghamberlam, and he’U be glad to 
have It ” 

It was as long ago as that, you see 

A “No, no It’s Bntam’s problem, not ours You must solve 
It ” 

Before we parted at Karachi, he took me aside and said “I’m 
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not worried It doesn’t bother me, but Bntain must do something 
about these Itahan and German broadcasts ” This was m August, 
I 939 j remember “They don’t disturb me But they’re domg a lot 
of harm They disturb the people’s mmds Bntain must do some- 
thing, Goodbye.” 

It -was this conversation that made me, after war rvas declared 
m September, expect trouble in the desert. Doubtless our soldien 
and pohticians ^vere watching it too. When trouble broke out at 
Hammadiyeh, Bagdad and Basra m 1941 I thought of my Arab 
friend agam After aU, oU to-day is more precious than rubies. 
It had much to do ivith German and Bntish strategy, and an 
Arab over the Persian Gulf had forewarned me of what was 
coming. 

That scene, above the snow-like carpet of clouds over the 
Persian Gulf and imder the blue and sunny skies, of three men in 
an aeroplane, aU travelhng on urgent busmess, is an epitome of 
the modem world There we were, a Canadian-Jew busmess man, 
an Arab travelhng trader, a Bntish missionary to China Air 
travel is, in its very nature, international The nations are brought 
together into one place. They must mingle and be friends or what 
ivill become of us. At vanous stretches ofmyjoumey,outand back, 
my companions were Bntish, Amencan, Greek, Egyptian, Jew, 
Arab, Burman, Chinese, Hmdu, German, French We were to- 
gether m one place, sharing a common experience, travel and life. 
It was a htde world in that aeroplane; yet how hke the larger 
world that lay beneath us and was soon to burst into flames If 
only we could have solved the Palestine problem in the air, it 
could have been solved upon the earth. But we didn’t solve it 
that day; we only realised how it needed to be solved He had said 
these very words, as far as I recollected them: “We’re very tired 
of Germany’s and Italy’s wireless propaganda, which is bad and 
dangerous. We’re your friends, but you must be friendly to us and 
not go on with your wrong pohcy m Palestine The Muffa of 
Jerusalem is too big a man to be ostracised, and he reaUy repre- 
sents Arab opinion ” Weil, it was one man’s judgment, anyway 
How naive and helpful to throw all the burden of solution on 
Great Britain Solomon was a Jeiv and is greatly honoured 
amongst the Moslems How -will you find anyone -with the -wisdom 
of Solomon in Bntam? Yet again, why nofr 
The rest of that day’s journey is soon told After Bahrein, we 
came doivn for refuelling at Shaijah, m Oman, the north-eastern 
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tip of Arabia Local fighting in the hinterland was going on 
between various groups of Arabs Apart from that, there were 
dhows and fishing boats, black tents, camels and general conges- 
tion It looked hot and the only scenery was sand So, for once, 
we stayed on board and were glad to be up m the cool air agam, 
but even Shag ah had wireless receiving sets, as we learned on our 
homeward journey After leaving Oman, it was hke the bummg 
fiery fiumace, except that it was also humid, and soon we were 
ndmg over a beautifiil world of clouds and looking at the moun- 
tains of Persia through the clouds on our left What those sheiks 
were fighting about m Oman passed my understandmg There 
seemed pretty httle to fight about, except more and more rock 
and sand and bummg heat We rode over the silver hnmg of miles 
of clouds for hours, and then descended to Jmvam m Baluchistan 
and saw the heavy black under-side of those same clouds that 
had only brought ram twice m six months At Jirwam was bemg 
rapidly bmlt an airways station, amidst desolation of sand and 
water and dry wmd What dreadful places some of our airmen are 
called to hve m, for the sake of Empire and of commerce Al- 
though aU may be done for them that money can buy, they’re 
short of the unpurchasables There aren’t many mission stations 
more isolated than Jirwam, but the British Airways ground staflT 
were good to see “Strategic,” the captam murmured, and I 
thought about that a lot durmg the Great War 

Soon we were up and off agam with more sunshme overhead, 
more sdvery, snowy clouds beneath our plane, more mountains 
of Baluchistan or North India m the far distance Then at 5 p m 
we dropped nght through the clouds and saw Karachi and its 
weU-arranged harbour below us 

Karachi is qmte a modem setdement for Europeans, and there 
had evidently been some town pl annin g We came down m a fine 
harbour, and I found G waiting for me at the Customs House 
and wondeiing what it was all about He’d had the cable about 
my commg and hadn’t any other information about my visit, so 
suddenly had the journey been arranged. When I assured bim I 
was just paymg an evenmg caU, he was good enough to run me 
round the city m his not too luxurious car I found that Karachi 
was not all town plannmg, but a collection also of Smgapore-ish 
shops There m its streets were India’s people with then caste 
marks on then foreheads There also were bullocks and goats m 
abundance, and camels drawmg lomes as though they’d been 

Q 
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shire-horses Not the "vvay, this, to treat the “ship of the desert^” 
I thought 

I looked over this bus}’^ chaplain’s work — ^his church and in- 
stitute, and his welcome to the soldier lads from home It was 
refreshing to have a qmet, homely meal with a comrade in wDrk 
and his ivife We’re a great family aroimd the world I hadn’t seen 
them before and had small hopes of seeing them agam This is one 
of the unpurchasable pnMleges that such folk enjoy Comrades in 
a common task, they, though strangers, are at home 

Then I went off to my hotel to be ready for an early call 
Betiveen 6pm and 9 p m my dirt}' clothes had been washed md 
ironed and returned Wonderful person, that Indian dhobi, and 
a very present help to every traveller Thus ended the morning 
and the eve nin g of the third most glorious and iUurmnatmg day 
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THE FACE OF MOTHER INDIA 

E very traveller to Australia and the Far East knows Colombo, 
with its deep-sea harbour For hours, if the wind is in the 
right direction, he’s inhaled the spicy breezes of Ceylon, blown to 
him over the ocean Ceylon is not India, whatever the traveller 
may imagme Ask the Ceylonese, with his national consciousness 
and mdependence, and his proud Buddhist and Sinhalese civilisa- 
tion Ceylon possesses a very vaned population and aU the races 
of India, if not of the world, are to be found m this beautiful 
island 

On voyage after voyage I’d gone ashore at Colombo and ad- 
mired her red roads and her green fohage Ceylon’s road system 
is said to be one of the best in the world I’d seen the Indian con- 
juror performmg amazing feats out of nothing, m front of the 
Galle Face Hotel I’d been a welcome guest at the Colpetty 
Mission Compound and at the great Wesley College I’d visited 
the Cinnamon Gardens at Mount Lavmia, wandered among the 
coconut palms and gloned m the huge waves breakmg on the 
golden shore I’d wandered around the town sufficiently to know 
that Colombo was not aU groves and villas and spicy breezes I’d 
been down to the old town and the old Dutch quarters and seen 
the “oldest church m Asia ” On country road, m dock area, or 
congested slum quarter, I’d seen the many-coloured Indians, with 
vaned ceremomal marks upon their foreheads, mmghng with the 
throng of the people of many nations Once I’d witnessed a 
great concourse of saffron-robed Buddhist monks, with shaven 
crowns, and had passed the buildmgs of the Y M B A — Budd- 
hism’s answer, m Ceylon, to the Chnstian activities of youth Of 
course, I’d been to the cuno shops and possessed myself of some of 
those httle carved black-wood elephants that you frnd upon the 
mantelpiece or sideboard of every traveller who has ever touched 
Colombo 

Yet, for all its Indians, Ceylon isn’t India It’s the land of 
Buddha reaUy For up on the hiBs, at Kandy, among the tea 
plantations, is the famous temple of Buddha’s tooth Buddha, the 
Hindu reformer, has no foothold now m his native land His only 
remains in India are tfemple nuns Over Burma, Thailand, Thibet, 
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China and Japan his religion is vadely spread, but nowhere more 
proudly and demonstratively than over GeyloUj unless it be m 
Burma 

Yet m Ceylon I’d at least caught a ghmpse of India. 

I had met her more intimately one sunny afternoon -svhen our 
ship had berthed in Bombay. Some of my fellow passengers had 
sped around for an hour or tivo in a hired car. IVe’d seen her 
“satanic nulls” inactive in the years of depression, osving partly to 
the cheapness of Japan’s imports IVe’d climbed the M^abar HiU 
from 'svhich we’d gazed over the dty. IVe’d seen the camon 
birds circhng over the famous "Toivers of Sdence,” where the 
rich and powerful, but tiny, Parsee community lay their dead No 
coffins w’ere used for them and no funeral pyres The birds of the 
air ivere their bunal corps and the Towers ivere a perpetual object 
of mterest to all travellers IVe’d ^valked in Bombay’s streets and 
felt the sense of multitude I\’e’d noticed the different shades of the 
darkness of men’s skins, as iveU as the caste-marks upon their fore- 
heads and the many-coloured clothes upon their bodies We’d 
also expenenced insufferable beat after the fresh sea breezes of 
our voyage That was aU I’d e\-er seen of India, Mother India, 
and now I w'as fljing across from Karachi to Calcutta You 
can imagine hoiv thnlled I -was at the prospect of that day^s 
flight. 

It took almost exactly the same time to fly from w^est to east of 
northern India as it had taken to fly across Europe from South- 
ampton to Athens That gives you some measure of India’s size 
Put France and Italy^ and Greece together and the interv^erung 
seas, and there you have the ividth of India To us she’s just India, 
another country^ Perhaps that is why ive’re so unaware of her 
problems and her seemmg intractabihty. By European standards 
of size and population, India’s a continent rather than a country, 
with all the raaal and rehgious diversity of a continent. Flying 
across Europe, we'd halted on that first day at Marseilies, Brec- 
ciano and Brindisi before ive arrived at Athens In India, too, we 
made three stops before we finally alighted in the Hoogly at 
Calcutta. 

It vs'as rather a beautiful sight leaving Karachi in the dark that 
mormng, v«th harbour and street hghts lining out the town As it 
grew hght, ive found ourselves over the Desert of Smd and so 
continued for most of the 434 miles, till we came to the Aravalh 
Range and the holy lake of Raj Sammand. 
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The Sind Desert was very unhke the deserts of Assyria and 
Arabia There -was sandy hill and plain, but almost everywhere 
trees were growing, scattered about, but evidently large and hfe- 
sustaimng For there were many^ villages, hke African kraals, 
walled around Within each walled enclosure were a dozen or 
more comcal, circular houses We could see white cattle too So 
some sort of hfe was possible for tree and man and beast, but it 
must be almost as famished as the Arab’s One wondered, “If so 
much hfe, why not more^” The answer probably is the mconstancy 
of the ram 

Raj Sammand, our first stop, was a dream of a lake where 
pilg rims come for worship Bntish Airways had an installation 
there and were allowed to use it for their fiymg-boats To stand 
on the 300 years old stone facmg on which the Airways ofiice is 
mstalled, to see the Canopus down m the lake agamst the blue 
of the water, the gleammg white of the “palace of the high pnest 
of the Maharajah of Udaipur” bmlt, on the bank of the lake, the 
green of the hillside and the blue heavens above, was some com- 
pensation for the almost continuous' bumpmg of the plane as we 
came along over the desert 

How solemnly and reverently the bespectacled Indian clerk 
had given, m perfect English, that descnption of the gleammg 
palace So this was India, new as well as old, where an Indian 
had spoken of his high pnest with a reverence and respect that 
I’d never heard man or woman m Bntam use of bishop or arch- 
bishop There’s something to make you think 

It was a day of bumps, for we were m monsoon weather, and 
you never knew where the wmd was gomg to catch you next We 
had our air-stomachs by then, correspondmg to sea-legs m other 
circumstances So I just strapped myself mto my chair, and wrote 
my diary, though it was too jerky to do that before Guahor, where 
we came down next 

The Maharajah of Guahor W8is evidently a progressive man 
He’d thrown a great dam across a valley and made an artifiaal 
lake for Bntish Airways This made one of the best landmg-places 
we had used In consequence, he’d diverted the air traflBc Of this 
I was glad as we sailed through the air, over his beautifully laid- 
out palace and capital, which was much more attractive from the 
air than even Karachi had been 

We sped on to Allahabad The monsoon clouds came scuddmg 
up to meet us We crossed a tnbutary of the Jumna River, 
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half-^vay on tins stage of the journey. As we neared AUahabadj ^ve 
could see green, pleasant and well-%vatered country through the 
nfts of the racmg, umd-bloun clouds that "were above, around 
and beneath us ^Sdiat a swntchback of a journey it had become, 
and hoiv different from oiu: air hfe over the ocean wave, where 
air currents seemed to be even and, if need be, you sailed high 
above the clouds Still, who wants hfe to be one long monotony? 
We could see the River Jumna wmdmg m and out below us as we 
sped along FmaUy, ive rested on the bosom of holy Mother 
Ganges at Allahabad, “the Gtty of God,” ivhere Jumna and 
Ganges meet I wondered -what the clouds had thought, gettmg 
their insides ripped open -with our motors That was a clash of old 
and young, modem West and audent East Old Alother Ganges 
too, at this pomt, ivas spanned by a couple of heavj' modem sted 
bndges, making Allahabad accessible to the outside v orld in any 
weather. We ivere, as usual, far from the dty and only as we 
chmbed agam, after refuelling, could we look doivn on its streets 
zind bmldmgs which, from the au, looked very'^ beautiful idth 
innumerable trees and spaaousness Did all aties appear beautiful 
from the air, I wondered? Does hdght, as well as distance, lend 
enchantment to the \aew? 

From Allahabad we flew onwards the next 455 miles to Cal- 
cutta steadily at some 2,000 feet This was the loivest we’d been 
on contmuous flight, and men, women and the beasts of the fidd 
were aU distinguishable I could see the villages proper, wdl- 
built, red-tiled and then, on the outskirts, a duster of mud-huts 
where the outcastes — or ivas it the cattle? — ^hved The many- 
coloured plam seemed to be cultiv^ated every' inch It ivas like, and 
yet unhke, the Ghma I’d known In some places it is more, and m 
others less, 'weU-’wooded. The Yangtse has not, as far as I know, 
anj'where such an extended weU-cultiv'ated plam as lay beneath 
us We’d passed over the 400 miles of rich alluvial soil No wonder, 

I thought, that simple peasants worshipped the Ganges if the)' 
thought she was the author, and not the agent merely, of such 
transformation The isaldemess of the aw'esome mountains had 
been changed mto the fertile Adds of the Ganges basm After all, 
we had dragons m our Chinese rivers, so men said, and sometimes, 
when roofs ivere ripped bodily from our houses and hurled him- 
dreds of y'ards aivay, the Chinese called it the flipping of the 
dragon’s tad. Coimtry folks know of the mysterious and uncon- 
trollable good and e\'il forces of Nature, and perhaps Chmese 
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coolie and Indian peasant were not far removed from one another 
m their fears and m their pleasures 

We roUed and tossed about, so that it was diflBcult to write, but 
it was lovely to see and easy to dream It was all so near You felt 
you could almost call to them I saw a man dnvmg a herd of 
cattle, and others m the muddy mess of the fields plantmg out 
their nee I could distmguish pools by the side of the large villages 
and the larger houses built, as m Ghma, round an mner court- 
yard In one such courtyard a man and woman stood together 
gazmg up at us — he taU and she gorgeous m a red san In my 
mmd’s eye, I see them starmg still There stood tall palms and the 
tree-skirted roads wound their course beneath us There was the 
patchwork quilt of paddy fields at the vanous stages of the grow- 
mg nee This was the India I’d long dreamed to see She lay 
beneath my feet, so near I could almost touch her — all but the 
souls of her people 

The biggest and most attractive town we passed was the city of 
Sundipur There must be scores and liundreds of cities such as 
this, each with a beauty and a life of its own Round about were 
some strangely formed volcamc hills, part the work of Nature and 
part the work of man, they seemed We passed over miles and 
imles of wooded hills Was this jungle? Would the wild beasts 
please obhge? If they saw us, I don’t suppose they thought much of 
nur four Douglas engmes or all the comforts and dehghts of the 
Canopus and her domgs 

The captam came down for a cup of tea I wonder if he re- 
members I wonder if he’s still ahve I wonder if, m the Great 
War, he became a wmg-commander, an air-commodore or what? 
I wonder if this man who tramed Chmese pilots in Kueichow 
became a tramer of pilots m Great Bntam Will he or his ever read 
these hnes^ 

Captain “Well, do you think we earn our half-crown^” 

Passenger “I think it must be a terrific strain You certainly 
earn your rest ” 

Captain “It’s been one constant battle with the storm There’s 
a tremendous cloud formation up there, some 20,000 to 30,000 
feet of it I daren’t go up mto that or we rmght never come out ” 

So that was why he’d kept her on a steady keel at 2,000 feet, 
much to my satisfaction Fancy bemg able to watch men and 
women m their sans from the aeroplane, even though they be as 
pins walking That day we’d experienced all sorts of weather — 
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^v^nd, cloud, sunshine, ram, mist Anyhow, we hadn’t sno'iv or 
frost or hght mn g. So that was something to be thankful for. Yet, 
if it hadn’t been for the monsoon -we shouldn’t have seen India 
as we did see her Yes, we’d seen India, the real India Sand and 
desert, mountains and streams, plains, that give hfe more abund- 
ant; or, bemg unwatered by the monsoon, become broken hopes 
and haunts of famme. Above all, India’s innumerable villages, 
caste and outcaste, mosques and temples; India’s modem rail- 
ways and bndges and new mdustnal toivns As we approached 
the Delta, there seemed to be water, water everywhere and ivind 
and scuddmg cloud beneath, around and above us These three 
full days I seem to have seen all the kmgdoms of the world But 
there were other kmgdoms stiU, three or four more yet before the 
journey was done 

As, at 5 p m that evening, we hghted on the Hoogly at Cal- 
cutta, I felt as though “Eternal Father, strong to save” would 
never be complete for me again until some inspired poet had 
added a verse for aU airmen everyivhere 

I was met by old friends and colleagues from England We’d 
the usual half-hour’s taxi nde from the water to our hotel and 
were detamed by a traffic jam As we neared Calcutta, crossed a 
huge bridge and entered its crowded thoroughfares, it ivas a 
colourful sight that met our eyes Trams hurtled along There 
were motor cars and bullock carts, dark-skinned binden-beareis 
and pedestrians m coloured raiment. All the colours of the rambow 
and many more were worn upon their backs, and on their fore- 
heads the marks of their gods or of their castes. Straymg among 
the thronged populace upon the street were sacred bulls or cows 
Should one of them feel tired and settle doivn upon the tramway 
lines, there was an immediate block of the traffic till it could be 
persuaded to get up and move again. No violence must be used 
upon a sacred beast So anaent faith and superstition and modem 
science. meet Apart from this, traffic so dense was bound to cause 
a jam from tune to time Calcutta for me iviU ever have its 
memories of multitudes — multitudes upon its roads, many- 
coloured multitudes; and of beast and man, bullock-cart and 
motor, and every moving thing that man can devise, all pouring 
in an endless stream, aU at their own pace, in a ivide but closely 
congested street. 

I ivas taken to the Maidan, Calcutta’s amazing recreation 
ground — really the cleared space around the old Fort WiUiam, 
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where the gamson used to keep guard There were acres and 
acres of it ivhere, on a breathless humid evemng, Calcutta could 
draw breath There ivere football grounds and cricket grounds, 
and open spaces enough for aU On one side was the Gurzon 
Memonal to Queen Victoria — an impressive and beautiful 
monument of ivhite marble Gurzon and all lus magnificent 
impenahsm seem strangely out of date to-day He was the im- 
penal Viceroy par excellence 

My fiiend S then took me to his Sudder Street Church, a proof 
of local mterest and generosity then, a home that never seemed 
to close, working mght and day for the welfare of our men m the 
ivar that has smce come 

The monsoon through which we travelled had just brought to 
Calcutta ten da^^s of ram, the longest and most contmuous for 
ten long years One of my colleagues m Calcutta had wondered if 
my sudden arrival had had anything to do with an important 
letter he’d sent home recently Then I remembered that it was 
only on the Monday mormng that that letter was bemg discussed 
m Liverpool I’d left London on the Tuesday mght and South- 
ampton before daivn on Wednesday, and here I was on Saturday 
evemng m Calcutta, havmg already traversed welhugh half the 
world 

Calcutta was very steamy, though they called it cool As I left 
next mormng, I took ivith me mental pictures of her wide, well- 
laid-out streets, her innumerable and colourful people, her lum- 
benng bullock wagons, and her cattle lymg about m the dark, 
empty streets through which we threaded our way to the Canopus, 
our heavenly home Soon we were aloft agam, passmg for an 
hour or so over the watery delta of the Hoogly on our way across 
the Bay of Bengal to Akyab 
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GOLD PAGODA AND BUDDHIST PONGYIS 

As we flew over the blue sea of the Bay of Bengal, the pas- 
± \ senger liner below us, travelling probably at a good fifteen 
or eighteen knots, seemed to be standing still Yet we could see 
from the foam at her waike she was makmg good speed Here, over 
the Bay, the blue heavens were spnnkled with cirrus cloud For 
the first time in my hfe I reahsed that at the heart of such clouds 
was wmd As we moved along we were a little hke a ball bouncmg 
on a floor Each tune we hit one of those fleecy clouds we seemed 
to bounce up and then pursue our way It was qmte a pleasant 
game with the sprites of the au, this bouncmg through the clouds 
I checked this experience up with a pilot, and he confirmed my 
guess that the wmd, m such a cloud, makes a more sohd block of 
air than the surroundmg atmosphere, and that it really was a 
matter of bouncmg along It was great fun, somewhat hke bathing 
m the surf on Afincan or Austrahan shore, perhaps It was 338 
miles to Akyab, where we came down about 8am Akyab, half- 
way between Calcutta and Rangoon, was pronunent m the war 
It is, amongst other things, a distribution centre for the Burmah 
Oil Company and a refuelhng station for Bntish Airways 
Akyab’s rainfall is 200 mches per annum, and it collects most of 
that between June and September, thanks to the monsoons Its 
houses looked very snug, lymg amidst the trees and the greenery of 
one of Nature’s hot-houses I wondered what it felt hke to be an 
exile there After all, it was by the sea and unlike oiu inland and 
humid Yangtse Valley Yet we had our wmter and our snow and 
they only their wet season and their dry season, when presumably 
it rams a httle less From Akyab we raced along at 6,000 feet, over 
sea and islands, then sea agam, and, finally, the shore 

It was aU very beautiful as we coursed through the cold, rush- 
mg mist and rain Through the nils we could see cloud masses 
and blue sky above and, every now and then, the patchwork of 
woods and fields and rivers below “We axe passmg over the wide 
Irrawaddy valley in our frail storm-tossed barque Below us now 
are wooded mountains covered mth a broken quilt of cotton wool. 
Here and there, we see the sun is shimng down below as on these 
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clouds above We’re too high to see the smaller details, but what 
we see is very beautiful and ever green ” 

It was a glonous cloud effect to fimsh up that first stage of my 
journey The monsoon had been very kind to me, just shown 
enough of its strength to let us see how firail we were, and then 
showed us the beauty that was coupled with the strength We 
crossed thickly-wooded mountams, and then, as we reached the 
Irrawaddy delta, gradually reduced our height to fly over the wet 
plam, apparently as broad m extent as the Hoogly delta, but 
vanegated with flelds and trees and winding watercourses AU the 
plam sefemed ram-soaked, but the Burmans weren’t worrymg 
Why should they^ Out of these nch plains they reap three harvests 
of nee a year — so huge a gathermg that half of it may be sold to 
India and other hungry places 

As we circled over Rangoon, we got a ghmpse of the Shwe 
Dagon, the famous Gold Pagoda How httle had the worshippers 
dreamed that one day their famous shnne would be a landmark 
for pilots of the air to steer by 

Here we were, amved at last m the Rangoon River In a few 
mmutes we were racmg up the nver m the Airway Company’s 
fast motor-boat Long before we reached the Customs jetty, the 
Canopus was up and away agam, on her course to Bangkok, 
Smgapore and Austraha As she faded mto the cloud, she looked 
as small and msigmficant as a bird m distant flight So that was all 
the impression we’d made, we who had felt, m our cushioned 
chairs, as though all the kmgdoms of the world were ours Sic 
transit glona mundi 

S met me with a great welcome Here was I to stay for a httle 
tune and he was to show me what could be seen of Burma m a 
week But first I must send a message home 

R “Will they think me qmte mad if I wire the two words, 
‘Hallelujah Rattenbury’^” 

S “No, I don’t think so It’s what I wired when I heard my 
daughter had safely amved ” 

The Burmese telegraph clerk wasn’t so sure They looked hke 
code words, he thought, with their ten strange letters, and code 
words were forbidden m that hour of pohtical tension So I had to 
write solemnly at the bottom of the cable form “These are not 
code words They are Bible words ” Whether I wTote m the sm- 
gular or plural, I’ve forgotten Anyway, there was no fiuther 
hmdrance My message was duly despatched, and for those 
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want to be accurate, my name is on the fly-leaf of a Bible here and 
there 

One takes one’s missionary friends for granted One goes nght 
into their hearts and homes But I didn’t anticipate the aboundmg 
and lavish hospitahty of the city accountant, M , and his wife, 
both then and later It’s to be hoped — and I’ve no doubt— that 
Burma contains many civihans as open-hearted as they But 
if I could hear of others more kmdly, I’d count it cheap to fly 
across the world to be their guest 

I came to Burma with great expectations As a youth I’d read 
Henry Fielding’s Soul of a People Whether true or untrue, ‘how was 
I to know? Somehow, it had opened a window for me mto this 
land I never dreamed to visit Stdl, I gathered, it was something 
of a classic. 

Then an old resident had chairmed me with his pictures of 
the colour, the sunshine and the carefreeness of Burma and her 
people Still others had talked in more sombre tones of this land 
content with its nee, its rubies, its cheroots and its essentially 
pessimistic faith I was eager to see all the people and all the places 
that could be compassed m a week 

It was 10 a.m Sunday, August 6th, when I’d dropped to earth 
again. Most of that day I was the guest of Amencan missionanes. 
I’ve seen a lot of this great race m China, and I got to the pomt 
where I hardly knew whether it was a man of BnUsh or Amencan 
race with whom I kept company There’s a crust of different tra- 
dition and approach to be broken through, but our common 
humamty is very near and clear They asked me to speak m their 
evening service, and that’s where I began to see Burma What a 
mmghng of the nations there was m that church that evening. 
Amencans, Bntish, Burmans, Chinese, Indians, Anglo-Indians, 
Anglo-Burmans — there they all were At supper they told me of 
services m Telugu, Tamil, Hmdustam and Ghmese as well as 
Burmese and English that some of them had attended m Rangoon 
that day. Such is part of the conglomeration of races m Rangoon, 
Mandalay and other centres of population. No fewer than 130 
indigenous languages are spoken every day by Burma’s 17 milhon 
people, apart altogether from sixty foreign languages of the 
stranger within her gates In China the great bulk of the 460 
nulhon people have one tradition, one avdisation, one common 
life, one speech Nothing could have presented a greater contrast 
to me than this diversity of tnbes and nations that has somehow to 
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find a unity in Burma I’d known that there was a constant influx 
of Chinese from Yunnan over the mountains as well as Ghmese 
imnugrants firom the sea, but this first glimpse of the multi-raced 
and multi-coloured inhabitants of Burma remains dormnant to 
this day 

The Shwe Dagon, the Golden Pagoda, was evidently something 
not to be missed, and before we left for Mandalay we made our 
pilgrimage there 

“This tremendous and beautrfiil shrme is sohd bnck, coated 
from pmnacle to base with gold leaf It’s just a glorified caim, 
and IS said, at the first, to have grown as a caim grows, by the 
devout addmg stone on stone and gift to gift Round its base was 
a marble pavement Outside the pavement were many ornate 
shnnes, the gifts of one and another, containing the Buddha of 
Burma, a figure qmte different from the Chinese Buddha, and yet 
recognisably the same One shrme alone had cost 800,000 rupees 
(;(^6o,ooo), no small gift for any faithful soul ” 

To my amazement, I saw a Japanese walkmg round the shrme 
clad m the safifron robes of a pongyi, a Burmese monk As he 
walked, he kept stnkmg a cunous-shaped Burmese gong and 
callmg “Ah'” 

Our gmde told us that this man went round the pavement 
seven times a day He’d the arms and physique of a pnze-fighter 
His face seemed hard and set. Why should a Japanese monk be 
perfomung in Rangoon^ What did he do with his spare time? 
Why hadn’t he forsaken the world, as a good Buddhist should^ 

The answer I was given was that what the pongyts say to-day 
Burma wiU say to-morrow In Rangoon there were said to be 
20,000 monks, and m Mandalay 10,000 Throughout the country 
there were at lerist 100,000 In the rehgious and pohtical nots of 
1938, they told me, it was the pongyis that led, and the guest- 
rooms of this very temple were the hostefries where the revolu- 
tionary leaders took counsel This isn’t to condemn the monks, 
whose power was so immense, but it may explain why a Japanese 
devotee discarded his Japanese gown and donned the robe of the 
pongyi He knew where real power m Burma resided, he knew the 
alhes he must seek if the walls of his Jencho were to be over- 
thrown In 1946 this incident doesn’t seem so strange as it did six 
years ago 

The Golden Pagoda rises stately and beautiful into the air to 
the height of the dome of St Paul’s Cathedral It is sohd masonry. 
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There are no accessible chambers within, though somewhere 
imder the massive pile there’s said to be a rehc of Gautama 
Buddha. The pagoda stands on the brow of a low bill, which gives 
it even greater prominence. The entrance was up a long, ascend- 
ing colonnade There were shops and stalls on both sides of the 
steps and guest-rooms behmd There was much buymg and selhng 
in these temple courts S and I went up barefoot, as is the 
Burmese custom This annoys the average foreigner, but it seemed 
to me to be more natural and courteous than trampling the steps 
and courts with heavy boots After all, no one asked us to go. Yet 
leprosy and other foul diseases walk that way, and it’s well to wash 
your feet as soon as may be when you leave. 

There was no mcense and few signs of worship that I could see, 
eind only one family kneelmg on the marble pavement and re- 
citing prayers before a shnne There were few pongyis about The 
Shwe Dagon, as most Burmese temples, I was told, was xmder the 
charge of temple trustees — ^laymen and not monks 
That famous pagoda was a great witness to the devotion, faith 
and works of Buddhists On that day, at least, it was no centre of 
worship. I’ve hngered long over this great pagoda, with its price- 
less gold-covered dome It’s the greatest thmg m Burma, all agree, 
and symbolic of the greatest power ivithm the land Burma is 
crowded with pagodas as other lands ivith idols, and the great 
mass of pagodas that I saw seemed to derive from the Shwe 
Dagon There are countless idols too, of course, but to the 
traveller it’s the umversahty of the pagoda that is memorable 
China has her lovely, many-stoned pagodas only here and there, 
Burma has hers by their thousands and tens of thousands 
The rest of the day we spent visitmg — amongst other places, the 
Umversity with its famous Judson College and the Cathedral 
with its bronze tablet to the Bhnd Jackson, “Blind Eagle” as he’s 
called I was told that Burmese bhnd were often to be seen m the 
Cathedral porch, fingering the embossed bronze tablet of that 
man who came from Bntam and hved and died, bhnd himself, 
among them for their enhghtenment The Chma Travel Service, 
the Thomas Cooks of China, was represented m Rangoon The 
Chinese agent, who’d been at the previous evenmg service, was 
able to give me information about the mns and organisation of 
the Burma and other new roads, which I fully verified m the 
travels through China of the fbllowmg seven or eight months 
That China Travel Service, loo per cent Chinese, compared 
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favourably for courtesy and efficiency -vvitli any similar organisa- 
tion m the world that I’ve ever met You can test that out m 
Ghma when you come 

Down by the docks, I saw hundreds of mihtary lornes ready for 
transport to Ghma as soon as the rams ceased The highest number 
that I noted was 8, 1 73 Trainloads of them were constantly passmg 
up to Lashio to be ready I spoke to Ghmese chauffeurs who’d 
volunteered from Smgapore, eager to share m their country’s 
fortunes 

We boarded the tram for the north at tea-tune, and after passmg 
miles and miles of nce-land, temples, pagodas, Buddhas and 
Burmese wooden houses set on stilts, we slept through the dark- 
ness and found ourselves at a pomt on the Irrawaddy called 
Mym Gyan at early dawn Here we took boat to Pakokku This 
rail-and-water route saved our precious time An Irrawaddy 
steamer would have brought us m great style 500 miles from 
Rangoon to Mandalay in six glonous days The route we chose 
took three, and that mcluded an afternoon and evening at 
Pakokku with other colleagues and friends 

We reached Mym Gyan when the world was just awakenmg. 
We saw the pongyis sallymg forth m saffiron robes and each with 
his black beggmg bowl as big as a large frmt bowl balanced on his 
hand There were many of them gomg on their various beats 
through this town of 20,000 souls We took a ghany, drove past 
pagodas and a monastery, passmg people aU dressed m caps and 
longyis (skirts) of many colours Both sexes wore the longyi, but 
each m a different and characteristic way How the Burmese love 
vaned colours, and we loved them too for the charm of their 
smiles as well as of their bright-coloured skirts and caps 

We enjoyed the amemties of a Government rest-house, such as 
IS common m India as weU as Burma, and for which my Ghmese 
travel m inns had not prepared me Were we more democratic m 
Ghma, I wondered^ Anyhow, I enjoyed this added comfort to a 
country journey 

This first sight of Burma was a great rush A busy mght and 
mommg among hospitable comrades at Pakokku was followed by 
a mght and day steammg on the turgid waters of the flooded 
Irrawady How hke and unlike the Yangtse it was We passed the 
same muddy water, the same flooded houses Gattle and people 
here as there, were isolated and standmg or sitting qmetly on any 
dry hillock or unflooded roof waiting for the waters to go down 
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The oiily*bemgs thoroughly enjoying themselves were the herons, 
with their long beaks, white bodies, black wings, yellow tail-coats 
and ridiculously dignified tread I fancy I’d seen that heron-step 
m England once and again. Did the Guards come to Burma m 
the good old days, I wondered? 

On our way upstream we anchored at many-pagodaed Ava, an 
old capital city, and at Sagamg, twelve nules firom Mandalay 
At Sagaing on the low foothills for a mile or two were white-and- 
gold pagodas interspersed with lovely modem viUzis There were 
terraces, too, and gleammg white steps Here, they told me, hved 
some 8,000 monks Yet it wasn’t a monastery m the ordinary 
sense, but a monks’ “Retreat,” and a very lovely one. I was told 
that amongst the 8,000 were men of culture who, m their older 
years, had retired to Sagaing that they might rest and meditate 
As far as I know, there’s nothing even famtly resembhng this in 
ail the Buddhism of Chma, not even m the Sacred Mountains or m 
the pilgrim isle of Pootoo. Meditation, retreat, hermitage and 
lonely temple are there in Chma m abundance, but a permanent 
retreat for 8,000 pongyts — who would have thought of it if they 
hadn’t seen it? , 

Ram blotted out the low hills beyond Mandalay as we ap- 
proached, but had stopped before we reached the bank. I can see 
the swirl of that obscuring ram to-day. 

This embarrassmg group of Enghsh men and women who came 
to meet me might have been Burmese for the joy and gladness of 
their welcome It was real home away from home. 

And It was Mandalay. Not the city of which Kipling wrote to 
fit m with his rhyixung Jingle — but Mandalay, the aty of the great 
kmgs, they said. So they gave me a royal welcome 
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OF KINGS AND MONKS, OF LEPERS 
AND OF SAINTS 

W E drove up to the Mission House through the “Civil Lines,” 
past school and church, all in ruins to-day “Givd Lines,” 
an expression unknown to me in China, means the residential 
area for British and other exiles, as distmct from the regular town 
and shoppmg area and from the nuhtary quarters Fossil history, 
here, I supposed I’d met the phrase first m Pakokku, and there 
seemed to be such a section m most towns of Burma Tune was 
short, and I used what was left of dayhght m visiting our Leper 
Home There was another larger home nearby run by the Roman 
Cathohcs 

The institution was set on somewhat swampy ground The 
wards were dehghtfiiUy airy and clean There were some quite 
hopeless cases Others were “burnt out”, the disease had run its 
course and would do no more harm to these patients or to them 
fiiends Others were hopefid of a cure and some were already 
symptom-free I wondered what bearmg flies and mosqmtoes 
might have on the speed of the cure A good Buddhist, of course, 
kills neither fly nor mosqmto, and they must swarm in that 
swampy ground Some of the women’s wards were begmmng to 
get mosqmto nets, I noticed 

The chapel was a very lovely buildmg Those in charge didn’t 
seem to feel that the patients were active enough about theu own 
affairs Many a Burmese expects his wife to do aU the work whilst 
he sits and smokes his cheroot Yet it’s happy, healthy work that 
helps the ciue I don’t know which to admire most — the tender 
care of the Scotch nurse or the skill and service of the Indian 
doctor A recent medical visitor had described the home as “the 
best I have seen m my expenence ” 

In one of the wards I found a Chmese from Yunnan What a 
joy for him to meet someone speakmg to him m his own tongue 
There were 300 patients altogether Seventy-five per cent of the 
apphcants have to be turned away The missionary nurse had been 
there for twenty years The Indian doctor, an acknowledged 
expert, had hved and worked there for twenty-seven years 
Leprosy, they told me, was tembly nfe m Burma and, m spite 

D 
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of all that had been done by the Ghiirch, by hlissions to Lepers, 
and by Government, ^vas mcreasing rather than decreasmg They 
thought that the Buddhist, pessimistic, attitude to the world and 
hfe made Burma more resigned to e\’iis of this nature than vas 
customary elsewhere "WTien revolution comes, I thought — or, at 
least, mdependence — ^wiU that fatahsm and apathy be overcome? 
Since then Japanese, Ghmese, and ^Vestem ivarriors have poured 
across the land WTU the ivar turn out to have been a blessing m 
disguise? 

In the day or two I stayed there, I looked over up-to-date and 
bus)'^ high schools for bo}^ and gnls as I had at Pakokku. These 
were largely subsidised by Government, as m India, Geylon and 
the Bntish dommions ever)^vhere, the Ghurches suppljmg the 
teachmg staff and taking responsibihty for school administration 
I was seeing a contrast to schools m Ghma, where a Government 
system of education only arose luth the Revolution and where the 
efforts of the Ghurch schools were mainly dependent on private 
enterprise, even ivhen registered vith the Government, as they 
mostly are to-day. Our Empire administrators have been ime m 
their day and generation, securmg modem schools of good, re- 
liable standard, ivith the help of the Ghurches, at such a minimum 
cost and of such a quahty as would not othenvise have been pos- 
sible One just wondered how things would go in an independent 
Burma, and one venders still 

There was one school ivhich, hke the leper home, vas a sheer, 
beautdul gift to Mandalay, and it was a joy to visit. It ivas the 
Bailey Memorial Home for the untainted children of lepers 

“After the previous day’s visit to the lepers, m all stages of that 
dread disease, it ivas very cheermg to see this httle company of 
ten yoimgsters bom of leprous parents They had to be supervised; 
but some of them viU remain entirely clean who, but for this 
lovdng care, would certainly be vnctims of this disease ’’ 

A httle home of this nature has to be searched for It will 
surely be the pioneer of a new age for the stricken. 

The mission house, wath its gorgeous flowers and flowering 
trees, so typical of Burma, was qmte close to the old battlemented 
city of Thibaw and Mmdon, his father, kmgs of Upper Burma 
The red walls of the city and turreted watch-towers were sur- 
rounded by a moat It all made a picturesque contribution to the 
landscape The aty lay four-square, wath twelve gates Its cir- 
cumference was about five rrules and the height of the wall some 
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twenty feet It was a great contrast to the Chinese royal aty of 
Peiping Burmese taste, beauty and petiteness took the place of 
Gluna’s immensity and magnificence The palace within was 
built entirely of teak Its walls whispered of cruelty and treachery 
Here Thibaw executed some eighty prmces to make his throne 
secure To my eyes, it wtis aU a htde tawdry and faded, but, with 
everythmg decorated m gold leaf and lacquer, it must have been 
impressive m its great da^^ The whole palace, perhaps, because 
of Its bemg made of wood, struck me somehow as bemg, hghter, 
bnghter and less awe-mspirmg than the Forbidden City of the 
Manchus m Peipmg, ivith its marble terraces and courtyards, its 
■windmg streams and its greater size Yet this also was a forbidden 
aty, as aU men knew m the terrible days of Thibaw In the 
firont of the palace was a ivooden model, showmg that beside the 
prmapal Queen’s House there were houses for other, lesser 
queens, about one for every week of the year As the man, writing 
of Solomon and his three hundred wives, remarked “These Old 
Testament Christians were greatly privileged ” I wonder It’s 
fi'om such things that the degradation of women and palace 
mtngues arise 

The low hiUs that flank Mandalay are covered with pagodas 
gleaimng white in the sunshine They’re not temples, but each a 
re min der of and monument to Buddha These have been begged 
and erected by a Buddhist hermit He wasn’t a monk A monk 
isn’t allowed to handle money on this scale 

As we went sight-seeing, we passed a waU enclosmg 999 pagodas, 
some of them shaped hke beUs, but most of them after the pattern 
of the mverted lotus flower of the Shwe Dagon of Rangoon It 
would have been unbehevable that anyone should do such a thin g 
had I not seen it Just as ,ri,ooo is a more worthwhile gift than £1, 
so apparently 999 pagodas are more eflicacious m pdmg up merit 
than a lesser number In all my walks abroad, I never saw nor 
heard of a pagoda bemg restored, though many were fa llin g to 
pieces It ivas the building rather than the restoration of these 
emblems that ivas judged to accumulate merit 

The multiphaty and ubiqmty of these upturned lotus-flower 
pagodas seemed to me to -witness far more to the power of the 
faith than to its ongmahty and creativeness What, after aU, has 
true Buddhism to do ivith any earthly attractiveness^ It is Nirvana 
that matters and the ceasmg fi-om the desires and allurements of 
hfe Wfll neiv and revolutionary Burma be tolerant of these thmgs, 
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I wondered? The only good photographs of Mandalay were to be 
found m the Japanese photographers’ shops These photographs 
were to be found in other Eastern countries too They are clever 
and artistic, but were they "strategic” also? 

A Burmese water-colour artist sold me some gorgeous pamtmgs 
which make the beauty of his city hve on in Bntam’s cloui 
covered land Three miles behmd Mandalay is the village where 
Adoniram Judson was imprisoned with Burmese cnmmals from 
May to October, 1825 porch of the tiny memonal church 

we saw models of the stocks for hands and feet m which the pn- 
soners were kept by day and mght through that dreadful summer 
Each day Mrs Judson, helmetless, ^valked through the tomd 
heat of a Burmese s umm er the three miles frotn Mandalay and 
back with food and comfort for her husband — surely one of the 
most heroic thmgs that woman ever did Somehow he survived 
and was at last released to be the mterpreter between the van- 
quished monarch and the advancmg Bntish troops The story is 
popularly and attractively told m the book. Splendour of God 
What remains of Judson to-day is that shabby memonal chapel, 
which not one visitor m a hundred ever sees, and the great Karen 
Church, with its membership of a quarter of the entire Karen 
tnbe of a milhon people Were this other than a traveller’s diary, 
a great deal nught be said of the Karens and their Church I had 
to hasten from sight to sight and meetmg to meetmg After all, I 
was a traveller to Chma All else was inadental at that pomt. 
In Mandalay I saw a tn-shaw, a sort of nckshaw tncycle, where, 
instead of mnmng between the shafts, the nckshaw-man pedalled 
his human freight along on a bicycle as they sat alongside him m 
a canoe-shaped carriage "A husband for a httle time” is the 
name the damty httle Burmese women caU this friend m need 
Just to complete my Mandalay visit, I was motored for two or 
three hours down a tree-lmed road to Kyaukse to see other friends 
and other schools Soon Kyaukse, like Pakokku, Mandalay and 
all the places I touched m Burma, were to figure m the distressful 
neivs If these pages seem disjomted, they are a true picture of my 
travels But to this must be added an impression of great charm 
and beauty — of Nature, and especially of the women-folk “The 
Mandalay ghames,” I wrote, “with their gay blue sides and 
general decoration, reflect the gaiety and colour of the people 
The mixture of races everywhere is very staking This part of 
Asia IS the meltmg-pot of the nations ” 
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The rehgious mterest is very striking, the mam rehgions being 
Buddhism and Mohammedanism 

The Buddhist monks are a sort of aristocracy Power is corrupt- 
mg and there is a Burmese saymg, “One good pnest m a thou- 
sand ” Yet I heard of samtly and leamtA. pongyis too 

“There is not only an anti-Bntish movement here,” I wrote, 
“but a monarchist movement as well Will that palace ever be 
needed agam^ These are dark and dangerous days What are they 
dreaming m the monasteries^ To the natural desire of the Bur- 
mans for freedom and self-expression must now be added plottmg 
Japanese, ivith their dream of Asiatic and world domimon, 
‘bnngmg also gifts ’ Probably to aU this has to be added the 
smouldering anger of a beaten and subject race, feeling through 
its youth pulses of a new hfe ” 

Those reflections, ivntten as I left the royal aty, stand, I 
think, to-day Never did we need patience so much and, above 
aU, understandmg sympathy as we need them m Burma at this 
hour. 

Six days after I’d left Rangoon, I was, on August 13th, back on 
the tram agam. We had the same happy send-ofF from the 
Mandalay Station with which I’d been received In this, and a 
good many other ways, Burma seemed much hke Ghma ‘^Huan 
Yin, Huan Sung,'’ we say m China “Joyfully meet, joyfully ac- 
company,” “Had and farewell ” At the Kyaukse Station they 
met us bnngmg ivith them gifts for troubled Ghma, as they had, 
also ivithout any appeal, at Pakokku and Mandalay 

The tram had no restaurant car, but stopped at Thazi long 
enough for a three-course dmner in the station restaurant Do you 
remember Thazi m the neivs^ Our Bntish Tommies wiU The 
station bell rang when the train was ready to start We paid our 
bdls, left our coffee unfinished, and promptly got aboard This 
method of eatmg en route struck me as preferable to the dmmg- 
car method of Bntain, but was obviously only possible for a 
hmited number of dmers 

We reached Rangoon at six next mommg, to be told the Air 
France plane would be there at 2 p m Later came a message that, 
oivmg to bad weather, the plane had gone straight from Akyab 
to Bangkok So the cup of tea that I was to have had \vith those 
generous-hearted Gomishmen, the M ’s, became eventually a 
week whilst -waitmg for the British Airways plane The airfields at 
Rangoon and m Burma generally just then left somethmg to be 
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desired Through a bad landing, a German plane had caught 
fire and been destroyed, and I think it was a combination of 
weather and airfield that caused the land planes to avoid Rangoon 
at that time, 

I spent a week seemg a good deal in Rangoon — the docks, the 
splendid mumcipal buildmgs, the Gymkhana Club where, m ram 
and mud, I watched a game of rugger, and the Umversity Hall, 
which they claimed to be the finest bmldmgs m the East I 
wondered if they’d seen the Yenching Umversity m Peipmg or 
Lmgnam m Canton — both outstandmg Amencan gifts and very 
beautiful We also saw what the chauffeur descnbed as “The 
Lymg Buddha ” This was a colossal figure, half sitting, half re- 
cumbent, on a hillside above a group of temple buildings. Other 
temples and sacred places I saw, and especially the schools of the 
Amencan Methodists In one mommg I visited one school for 
300 Chinese girls and another for 500 Chmese boys, mostly from 
Fukien, I was told, an Enghsh school for 500 girls m a lovely new 
buildmg, an Anglo-Burmese school for 900 boys and 500 girls 
Altogether this was quite a contnbution to the education of 
Rangoon, and not untypical of what the Church was domg m the 
mam centres of population m Burma 

One mght I attended a concert m the Gymkhana Club. My 
hostess, who used to compete m Welsh eisteddfods, was the 
soloist There, amongst others, I met a German-Burmese lady 
mamed to a Scotsman — a very mce couple Someone hits im- 
pohtely called Burma “The rag-bag of the races ” There are 
other rag-bags m the world, and one of them is Britain This has 
more to do with the greatness of our people than is often 
recogmsed 

As I wandered about, I found that m Burma, as m Chma, 
white was the colour of mourmng, and that just as m Chma 500 
Buddhist samts, lohan, brought the Scnptures, so m Burma there’s 
a story of Buddha himself visitmg the land with ^ooyahans There 
was a feehng about the country that remmded one of China 
Particularly there was a fireedom of womanhood more character- 
istic of Chma than of any other Eastern country that I know 
Yet Chma’s women seemed to me to be even freer, smce their 
Revolution, than their Burmese sisters. A book I read in 
Rangoon, the Lacquer Lady, the story of Thibaw and his cruel, 
jealous, fateful Queen Supayalat, gave one the impression of 
femimmty, if not of effeimnacy. Lm Yu-Tang, m his account of 
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China, My Country and My People, gives this impression too I 
noticed those things for what they were worth There were cer- 
tainly similanties, whatever be their explanation 
At last, on August 20th, the week of waitmg was at an end, and 
I found myself speedmg over vast, wooded mountam country, 
arn\nng at Bangkok at 3 p m We were qmte cold at 7,000 feet, as 
our engines drove through the cloud and ram of the monsoon In 
the Trocadero Hotel m Bangkok I became aware of the presence of 
China “Here the cycle of the tnshaw is tandem and draws a 
nckshaiv made for tivo I have noticed that nearly every tnshaw 
cyclist IS a Chmese My room-boy is also Chmese ” Later the 
Amencan Bible Soaety Agent, at whose house I met a Welsh 
Professor of Enghsh of the Bangkok Umversity, told me that 
Bangkok was preponderatmgly Chmese, and that Chmese were 
to be found m fairly large numbers throughout the country 
Thailand was suffermg jfrom a sense of gnevance She’d been 
demed her expectations from the 1914-18 war, she said, and 
would have no Englishman m her employ — Welshmen were a 
different matter She was stnctly neutr^ m the Chmo-Japanese 
War, and had at that tune 3,000 Chmese under arrest for darmg 
to send monetary help to their compatnots and the Chmese 
Government This was carrjmg neutr^ty a httle far, and what 
happened m 1941 m Thailand came as no surprise to me The 
monks here were not, as m Burma, all-powerful There were 
plenty of these yeUow-robed brethren They had many temples 
and idols Thailand seemed to be a halbvay house, Buddhistically, 
between Burma and Chma 

PohticaUy there was talk of “Great Siam” and a recovery of 
lost possessions A good many of the modems had been tramed m 
Germany and Japcui, for both of which countries there was a good 
deal of sympathy My informant m 1939 seems to have known his 
stuff How this journey prepared my mmd for thin gs to come' 
From Bangkok I went on m a smcdl land-plane, a five-seater The 
aerodrome was exceptionally large and good, and the Thai clerks 
extremely effiaent We had only one stop between Bangkok and 
Hanoi m Indo-Chma Udom was an isolated field, somewhat 
waterlogged, ivith a few Siamese m charge, but everythmg was m 
apple-pie order So ive reached Hanoi at 10 40 a m on August 
2 1st, mneteen days after lea\mg Southampton, and ivith a fort- 
mght to my credit m Burma A straight flight would have brought 
us to the gate of Chma m httle over five days, and this ivas m the 
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early days of 1939, remember As men fly now, my journey will 
seem slow, but to me then it was qmte marvellous 

I pay my tribute to the smgular effiaency, courtesy and help- 
fulness of the British Airways staff on the whole of this journey 
As for air-sickness, people -will vary and weather wiU vary, but I 
beheve aU wiU have a much easier tune if, when things get rocky, 
they strap themselves into their chairs, for then they move ivith 
the machme mstead of on their own, and in one direction instead 
of several 

Well, that pant of the journey was over Just over these moun- 
tains was Ghma proper. Chma was my goal. 



BOOK THREE 


BY CHINA’S ROADS AND RIVERS 

I 

KUNMING IN WARTIME AND THE BURMA ROAD 

T here was no one to meet me at the aerodrome My cables 
and letters, telling of the delay m Rangoon, had never 
arrived X was there in the hotel at Hanoi He’d grown so used 
to wmtmg mdefimtely for me that he didn’t seem amused when 
I asked if we couldn’t catch the tram and be off at once Owmg 
to the fall of Shanghai m 1937 and the Japanese blockade of the 
Ghma coast, Indo-Ghma was swarmmg then with refugees and 
other strangers Haiphong, the port of Hanoi, had become the 
gateway mto Ghma The Burma Road could hardly be considered 
as open yet It had barely been finished before the rams of that 
summer of 1939, some of which I’d experienced There was great 
congestion, and at the Gustoms House m Haiphong there were 
delays, only to be overcome with prestige or bribery A Dane who 
had formerly hved m Manchuna told me that, for graft the Indo- 
Ghma Gustoms oflSaals had the Ghmese beaten to a frazzle 
Ghma was as inn ocent as the Garden of Eden by comparison X 
told me that the ordmary tram up those mountains was booked 
up always for a few days ahead, and as for the Michehn (motor- 
coach), there wouldn’t be a seat for ten days Moreover, he 
seemed to wonder why a man who’d kept him waiting for a week 
should be m such a hurry to get on now As if that wasn’t the very 
reason After a meal and a talk, we saUied forth to the Ghma 
Travel Service The courteous Chinese clerks confirmed all X ’s 
statements about the congestion on the railway I’d asked qmte 
innocently for a bookmg on the next tram Then I explamed that 
It just wasn’t possible to wait “What about flymg,” he said “I 
think I could get you a seat on a plane ” 

“Is it safe?” I asked For I’d heard of an “accident” to a plane 
m which several important Ghmese had been traveUmg A 
Japanese fighter had suddenly pounced out of the clouds and the 
plane and aU the mmates had been destroyed. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “we’ve regular word of their whereabouts. 
The planes go every day There’s no real danger.” 
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So I turned to X He didn’t look as if he wanted to be an angel 
and travel by plane at his time of life, but finally consented, and 
the clerk proceeded to book us “How much luggage have you 
got^” Then dehverance came to the reluctant angel Fifty pounds 
of baggage had brought me safely and convemently across the 
world I’d made some purchases and rearrangements m Rangoon 
I was gomg up immediately 7,500 feet to Kunming, and had 
months of travel before me, and didn’t see how I could reduce 
from the 50 lb which British Airways allowed to the 30 lb. 
allowed by the Eurasia plane. X had been spending some of bis 
enforced leisure buymg stores of oatmeal, tinned jam, tinned milk 
and coffee for his wife, and was reluctant to leave them behind 
Even then, such foreign stores were becoming hard to obtain at 
a reasonable or, m fact, at any pnce So, finally, “You go by 
plane and I’ll come on by the first train with the baggage” he 
said So back to the hotel we went for the mght, to talk and to 
wander through this capital city of Indo-Chma. In this, as in aU 
French overseas cities I’ve been m, the most characteristically 
memorable sound is the screeching of brakes every few minutes, 
as some fast-movmg car, without any speed hmit, rams doivn the 
brakes to prevent calamity “Just like Pans,” aU the travellers 
said The Jehu of Hanoi was first cousm to the Jehu of Pans So 
we all carry our “culture” round the world, hardly conscious of 
what we’re domg 

I’d travelled by the narrow-gauge railway from Hanoi to 
Kunmmg five years before, four days and three mghts, amidst 
marvellous mountam scenery Each day had lasted fi'om dawn tiU 
dusk Each mght I’d slept m a station hotel Because of frequent 
landshdes there was no travelhng at mght I’d looked doivn and 
seen the windmg track by which I’d travelled hundreds of feet 
below. I’d come over a steel bridge, which crossed an almost 
bottomless chasm, and wondered what would happen if that 
bridge were destroyed The Chmese answered that conundrum in 
1942 They destroyed the bndge and removed all fear of an attack 
on Kunmmg and the Burma Road up those steep mountams and 
over that chasm. That railway wdl soon be open again It is said 
to be a more wonderful acluevement than the fine across the 
Rocky Mountains of Canada, and those ivho want to see the 
world’s wonder and beauty ivoll stiU ivish to travel by rail from 
Hanoi to Kunimng, 

This tune I was to fly, and the three days’ journey was to be 
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accomplished in three hours The plane, by which we travelled 
next day, belonged to a Chinese-German Eurasia Company 
The pdot ivas a German The plane held five or six passengers 
and -was qmte full The -wungs were made of a substance which 
looked hke corrugated iron 

"We’d a clear vieiv all the way up, and the mountam scenery 
we came over ivas the most st rikin g and beautiful of the entire 
tap so far There ivere enough clouds on the mountains above and 
around us, and sufiiaent overhead, to make us confident the 
Japanese -wouldn’t get us “The cloud of Thy protecting love” 
had a neiv meanmg that day 

One of my felloiv passengers was a shght, shm, swarthy, mtel- 
lectual figure in a dark smt and Congress cap, his hair gomg iron- 
grey It ivas Ja-waharlal Nehru on his way to Chungkmg to see 
Chiang Kai-shek I’ve many times regretted that something pre- 
vented me firom havmg a ivord -with this great Indian leader. He 
wzis readmg an Enghsh book on some revolutionary topic, I 
noticed He’d a great send-off firom the aerodrome It looked as if 
the entire Indian commumty of Hanoi had come to see hi m off 
They put necklaces of flowers over his shoulders and around his 
neck, and there were speeches m some Indian tongue I left him 
finally m the aerodrome at Kunnung talking eagerly with a few 
Chmese offiaals He didn’t stay long m Chma, hastemng back to 
India on the outbreak of war This feUoivship between India and 
Chma, m troubles ahead as well as m present difficulties, is some- 
thing to be reckoned mth m the future history of Asia Japan isn’t 
the only nation with thoughts of a ne-w order and co-operative 
spheres Our pilot was a German, and, folloi\ang the truly mter- 
national tradition of flymg, we had as passengers, besides this dis- 
tinguished Indian leader, two Chmese, a Frenchman and two 
Englishmen 

In Hanoi the rickshaw had taken still another form of develop- 
ment There the seats were m front, attached to a cycle behmd, on 
ivhich the rickshaw man pushed his passengers ahead The whole 
outfit remmded one of a hansom cab, -wnth the driver perched 
behmd Back m Chma, we were soon m real rickshaws once more, 
staggermg and bumpmg over a rocky road, -^vith a sweating 
coohe betiveen the shafts I’d not seen the airfield Bhnds had been 
drawn as ^ve approached, but it ivas a good old country road 
along ivhich we travelled m the gloammg, to the aty we’d come 
through the clouds to reach. 
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In Kunming there was great apprehension of a raid, but, from 
1937 to 1940, the city hadn’t experienced many raids, for the very 
good reason that the combmation of mountains and cloud made 
the gomg none too easy for a heavily loaded bomber ^\Tien I was 
there m 1939 there had been one raid only — some twenty-seven 
Japanese bombers had got through the clouds The Chmese Air 
Force had been ordered to mthdraw, ivhich they did, except for 
one pilot, whose parents had been kdled m Shanghai He meant to 
have his revenge, whatever the cost Gomg m, he succeeded m 
bringing one enemy plane to the ground together ■with his m\ai 
He was arrested and imprisoned, an Amencan Air Force major 
told me, for disobedience; and then rewarded for bravery Was 
the ■wisdom of Solomon better than this^ 

Five years before I’d found Kunming an old ivaUed city begm- 
ning to be made new Streets were bemg ividened,> and concrete 
was replacmg the granite slabs that had served for a covering to 
the central dram of the old-fashioned narrow street French m- 
fluences had been verj' strong. That Indo-Chma railway had been 
constructed onginally in competition ivith a similar project m 
Burma The French had won mth accompanymg economic and 
cultural results. My impression on this new ■visit was mai nl y of 
dust, lomes, oil-barrels, soldiers and refugees The population of 
the city was said to have trebled Prices ivere mountmg all the 
time The refugees were largely the ■wealthier sort from Shanghai, 
Canton and the coast. They were verj'^ uncomfortable and alivays 
longmg for the flesh-pots of then home to\vns They paid any- 
thing that was demanded for local commodities, and the pnces 
were rismg by leaps and bounds You could hardly expect them 
to be popular m the neighbourhood 
‘'When the wax is over, China \vill go home Very few ■will re- 
mam m the place of then temporary exile Meanwhile, things are 
happenmg to them and to then hosts that may have permanent 
results for good or iU or both ” This was often said to me, and 
already it has proved to be true 
Because of the fear of raids, Kunming "^vas quiet by day, but 
woke up, opened its shops and led a fuller hfe after dus^ ivhen no 
one dreaded any trouble from the au No fewer than five Govern- 
ment umversities, refiigeerng from the north, had come together 
in temporary quarters In later years, Bntish professors, under 
the British Council, have taught and studied m those exiled 
umversities 
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Kunming, and its province, Yunnan, had never, smce the be- 
ginning of time, experienced such erudition before In the en- 
virons were a feiv httle refugee factones, but there was nothmg 
much to ^v^te home about A Chinese friend told me recently 
that, m the earhest of the last few years, more money had been 
spent on publicity about the Chinese mdustnal co-operatives 
than on the co-operatives themselves I’ve no means of checkmg 
up such a sweepmg statement, but m seven or eight months of 
travel I saw very httle to justify the great pronunence given to 
this matter Latterly the evidence has increased of considerable 
activity of this nature, especially in the west and the north-west 
There was not much that I could see then For the rest, there 
^ve^e hundreds of motor lorries m Kunmmg, but a senous short- 
age of petrol Lomes were commg m both from Indo-Chma and 
Burma to be used on the new roads When petrol finally failed, 
the lomes were driven with charcoal, alcohol, and anythmg that 
would generate gas and get them gomg 

In the aty I met an old friend, one of Chma’s modem philo- 
sophers and poets, spending his “sabbatical year” carmg for 
ej^ed students A few years later he grew unhappy m the imtgrS 
life of Kunming, returned to Peipmg, and was imprisoned for a 
while by the Japanese m that city After that he settled down to 
wait the hberation of his country, knowmg that the day of freedom 
would surely come 

At that tune he told me, m spite of aU the evidence to the con- 
treiry, “The Japanese can’t wm There’s a God m heaven and the 
world IS bmlt on righteousness and love The ultimate victory is 
ours ” That faith I was to meet in aU sorts of places, from aU sorts 
of people It was more pronunent in free Chma, but it was just as 
evident m mvaded China Tunes and season they were not sure 
about, but “atrocity and cruelty will not m the end prevail ” It’s 
this faith that brings Chma and Bntam very near together 
Calamity does not alter it, they know they can’t be wrong 
Meanwhile, the aeroplanes of the Chmese Air Force were more 
continuously above us than they’ve been m any British town of 
my acquamtance of the last six years Yet the apprehension of a 
Japanese raid was great I met an old pupd of Wuchang days 
who’d become one of the most distinguished educationists m 
Yunnan I met a Chmese doctor who, after losmg two members of 
his family, had arrived ivith the others after a trek of over i,ooo 
miles from Wuchang He had a job and was thankful and 
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content How ^\e rejoiced in the unexpected meeting "WTiat a won- 
derful reser\^e of patience ^vas there I met a husk)’ American 
friend, a Professor of Philosophy m the Central Chma College, 
IVuchang. He'd come m from Hsichow near Tah, one dav from 
the Burma border, w here at long last his refugee coUege had found 
a home, 1,500 miles from “Wuchang He'd driven a t\so-ton lom^ 
in from Hsichow to Kunming to pick up books, apparatus^ 
students and teachers, and it was inth him I took the next part of 
my journey 

^Ve started at daim one mormng, loaded up idth packing cases 
of books and apparatus on which grateful students spread them- 
selves and their bedding, thankful&r a hft on their oi\-n college truck 
On a couple of hard seats m front sat the Professor-chauffeur, 
mjfself and four missionar)’ teachers IVe irere soon past the sleepy 
Custom House ofiBaal, and slortmg Kunming’s Great 'Western 
Lake, udth its sevenfr- miles of •\\ater, isnth its is’ooded slopes and 
famous and beautiful temples Pd found an Indian pUgrim m one 
of those temples in 1934, one more link betiveen the two aialisa- 
tions Hardly past the lake we came upon a landshde Red sand- 
stone blocked the road Coohes were at ^^•'0^k upon ih We joined 
in and soon nosed our ay through the debns and then on again. 
We passed beside farmhouses, luUages, httle streets, among the 
nee and the hedge-less fields tj’pical of China eieriivhere "We 
zigzagged up and doivn the valle)' 5 . ive coasted around the 
contours of the lulls ^Ve chmbed huge mountam masses, one of 
them ti\ent)'-five mdes across Through the fields, through the 
pme-trees, up to the grass)' slopes above ive chmbed Ever above 
and beyond ■were far-stretchmg. hea\ en-reachmg mountains, 
bluer and dimmer m the hazy distance. The “Switzerland of the 
Far EasP they call it If earth holds an)~thing subluner than these 
mountam irstas through ishich we travelled for two long da)’s, 
then it IS paradise mdeed In their season the lower slopes of 
Yunnan’s mountains are carpeted with azaleas and rhododen- 
drons As ive sped along ive passed wa)"side shnnes mantled m 
purple clematis, saw the dog-rose and the wolet and knei\ that the 
fioisers of British greenhouses and gardens -were growing wild 
here. The road was not all joy There were road-blocks finm 
fallen mountam land There were pot-holes and ruts that set the 
loiT)’ prancing and bouncing hke a runaira-v^ horse There ivere 
bandits and bandit-scares m this lonely countryside. By the "wa)- 
side, iv e saw' the breakdown gangs — men and as omen and children 
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fill i n g in the holes and soft places left by the rams These were 
often htde groups of China’s tnbes-people Then we saw the more 
skilled and engineer-led repair gangs clearmg the road of the 
rubbish of fallen rocks Mo\'mg in and out of our track, sometimes 
parallel to us, sometimes crossing our road, sometimes disappear- 
ing before returmng again, -was the track of the new Burma rail- 
way — bed laid doira, culverts made, tunneUmg and bndgmg 
proceeding More thnlhng ivas what was called the Marco Polo 
Road ^Vhether Polo actually travelled this way to Bhamo and 
Burma I don’t knoiv, but others had for many centimes It ran 
up hdl and doira dale hke a white ribbon straighter than our 
road, where gradients had had to be smted to motor engmes 
Actually, the road is-^as some ten or twelve feet ivide, and was 
paved i\ath smaUish lumps of stone on the mud bed to make it 
an all-weather road for mules and men Over its course caravans 
of men and mules -were stdl moiung at the centuries old pace The 
mules ivere not allowed on the new Burma Road, for their sharp 
and innumerable hooves ivould soon have tom it to pieces The 
closmg of the Burma Road ivouldn’t of itself affect the traffic on 
the Marco Polo road except to lead to its mcrease It’s difficult 
to stop the floiv of Glima’s milhons 
^Ve spent our first mght at Ts’uhsiung, a httle ivalled aty 
ivhere an airfield ivas located and a rather remarkable missionary 
■was himg Her story foUoivs later The second mght we were at 
Hsiakwan — “Lower Pass” or “Lower Baraer” — ^firom which the 
road ran steeply doim alongside a roarmg stream to the valleys 
of the Mekong and the Saliveen We motored doivn a few rmles, 
just to “look see,” but ive weren’t gomg that last day’s run to 
Burma So we returned, left the Burma Road, and rocked over 
very much of a sub-road to the anaent city of Tah, beside the 
Great Ear Lake The stor)’- of Tah and its neighbourmg peoples is 
told m Fitzgerald’s The Tower of Five Glories (Cresset Press) 

He describes the speech, the habits, the ivorship and the tra- 
ditions of the Mmclua, through whose villages and roads we 
walked for fifteen rmles from Tah to Hsichow They’re an ancient 
hibe, but to me -were hardly distmgmshable from the Chmese I 
found It hard to understand them or they me, and concluded 
theu speech iN^as just a country brogue, and I an uncouth foreigner. 
Fitzgerald’s descriptions are so almi to what I kneiv of the people 
of Central Ghma, Hunan and Hupeh, that I’ve ivondered if 
there’s an^’thmg much distmctive left m the hfe and habits of the 
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oVlmclua, and -svliether they must not be regarded as iargel)- 
assimilated to the life of the Chinese v.ho rule them. 

The ivalk w'as through amazingly beautiful coimtiy— lah^ 
stream, snoivcapped mountains and sunny slopes, pagodas, tem- 
ples, memonal arches, broken-down mud-bnck huts and the 
ploughman homeivard plodding his -w-ear)- v.ny. And so to Hsi- 
chow and the refugee college from ^S'uchang. 

On the second da-y out ive’d halted for a time at Yennani 
where American trainers of a Chinese Air Force on an airfield 
adjacent to an aeroplane assembly factor)- had entertained us 
royally with ham and eggs m such quantities as I’ve never seen 
before or since. There I’d sent a wnreless message back to Ts'u- 
hsiung, where I’d left my %vallet, containing my precious pass- 
port under my pillow m the prophet’s chamber, Taney bong 
passport-less in China at that date I'd seen some in England, and 
was to see others in Shanghai, m that sad and hopeless state and 
I’d no iMsh to share the experience of a man ivithout a passport 
and vathout a country. 

A reassuring reply ivas received v.hich comforted me upon m) 
•way. For the rest, Natiure was good enough, as )ou have seen 
I expect those airfields at Kunnung, Ts'uhsiung and Yennani 
subsequently became key-points in the struggle of the American 
Genei^ Chennault with the Japanese. 
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AN EXILED COLLEGE AND A WOMAN’S STORY 
H' beautiful places on earth 

The heavens were deep 
almost purple blue The stars shone out as though they wS 

rSnrsomfi Opposite ivas the deep shadow of a mountain 
rising some 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the lake “Have you anv- 
vhere seen ^ytlimg more beautiful than that?" asked *e PrJ- 

toough ^ coun^. tovm, guided doubtless by Ghmese skill 

cbud with ivisps of 

rt, m ^ *■ where ivas I likely to find it? My 

idok^T^l'Vr of a little family temple^ 

had ^ strange expenence for a missionary It 

the tn The nchest and most influential man m 

Se v^ ^ merchant caUed Yen He’d made a fortune doivn 
Ch.na^’ ^ough his transport company, that functioned fi-om 

1 ° °me there at Hsichow His benefactions had 

^ pretty httle lakeside town I found a 
fnr ar, buildmg, ivith guest-rooms and accommodation 

fir-pn school All this was the outcome of his mum- 

^ buildmgs would have been natural m 

nv,, , Tientsin or Hankow. Here it was, m the very heart of 
niprpK ^ ^°mitains, proof of the openness and alertness of the 
W ^^m-d of a coUege bombed and driven 

fanl.h r seekmg a place of refuge, he offered all the 

usintr ° ® locahty to Its students and teachers Here they were 

nppff T pubhc and private bmldmgs accordmg to their 

avflTlnKT^ p ^ ^ school-houses and are 

rprn trai^ellers as hostelnes and hohday haunts They’re 

usSf?"l^ I ^mldmg There was nothmg un- 

ChncH ^ housmg strangers What was unusual was that a 
boD should settle m for years of continuous occupa- 

citi'- crnr^ idols, Still Worshipped firom time to time So you’d 
^ o s, glided Buddhas, goddess of mercy and all that, fellow 
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tenants wth physics and chemistr)' and modem philosophy, 
cheek by joivl under the same roof Adversity makes strange bed- 
felloi\-s. My host had been permitted to build vooden partitions 
each side of the idol shrme. ^Ve men slept in one room and the 
women m the other The idol, before whose shrine v e spread our 
table, kept guard between us. At the other end of the httle en- 
closure the cook had rigged up a kitchen and found room for his 
trestle-bed. Occasionally folk came in and burned mcense to their 
idols, just as if we "weren’t there ^\*e "vs ent on "^sith our daily life 
undisturbed by idols and their worshippers We were theu guests; 
what else "^vas there to do'^ An idol is nothing and "will mnish 
a-^my. Meamvhile the college and its staff "^sere grateful for the 
roofe above their heads In the whole of China "ss'as there any 
other college so strangely housed? The dtj^s mam temple was the 
centre of the college life The idols vere screened and hidden 
behind a curtain of blue cloth, and on this side modem science 
and the Christian faith pursued theu enlightening wuy In the 
temple groimds had been erected, idth mutual goodisill, two 
large tivo-stoiy^ Asnoden blocks to house physics, chemistr}' and 
other saence lecture-rooms and laboratones There was housed 
the administration block and there I met a company of old 
students from my old school m Wuchang, ver)’" troubled because 
after years of persistent contmuance, in makeshift places, their 
old school had perforce been closed. “Get it open,*’ they begged. 
'‘Schools that aren’t open now will find it impossible to function 
in the da^^s of \"ictory^ and peace.” Theu loyalty to their old school, 
2,000 miles away, was veiy' mo\’mg Not long after, that school ■^v'as 
reopened m the Yangtse Gorges at IVanhsien, zmd in 1944 fifteen 
students ha"vmg ivon scholars^ps, moved right across the countty^ 
from 'Wanhsien to Hsichow, a tremendous journeys, to contmue 
the link betis'een school and college. 

My time was very limited I’d booked a place on the Burma bus 
at Hsia Kwan for the folloiv-ing day, at da^\-n So I moved about 
the t0"wn inspecting student hostels and teachers’ housmg, drink- 
mg in the fresh mountain au, revelling m sky' and hill and lake; 
sensing the difficulties of a refugee college and reahsing hoiv mag- 
nificent rj^Ti be the generosity of i\ ealthy Chmese "when they are 
moved China often seems a cheese-paring country, and to great 
thrift it IS compelled by the poveiiy and the uncertamty of life. 
Yet I vender if Chinese generosity can be equalled by that of 
any other nation on earth Here, at leasts v as a non-Chnstian but 
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patnotic merchant and his friends lavishing their kmdness on a 
patnotic but Christian college m distress and carrymg out the will 
of the Government He was not content to give gifts m Hsichow 
Itself, but, m his hostelry at Hsiakuan, he’d made arrangements 
m his lavish way for the Chmese President of the College always 
to have a private room at his disposal There I’d met him on the 
previous mght on his way to attend the People’s Pohtical Council 
at Chungking, and there, sitting on his bed, we’d talked far into 
the mght Strange contrast this to Oxford, where, m 1937, I’d 
seen him last Missionaries m Hsichow were sharing hfe with their 
Chinese colleagues as they never had before All over Chma such 
thmgs were happ enin g Good does come out of evil many a time 
One of my unexpected expenences at Hsichow and Tah was to 
find the Chinese producing a sort of rancid butter and abundance 
of milk for their own use In central and other parts of Chma, the 
taste for milk and butter had to be acquired by patients m 
hospital Cheese seemed to be a substance that Chmese could 
never bnng themselves to eat They told me diat this was 
Moslem country, and therefore cattle and the products of cattle 
took the place of the pig elsewhere The foreigners said that they 
treated the butter with potato m some way, to make it more 
palatable, but it was more of a wonder than a thmg of joy to me 
The horses and chairs we’d hoped for after lunch faded to 
arrive, so once more I was compelled to foot it the fifteen mdes 
to Tah My American finend came along on a bicycle, which he 
hadn’t ndden for ten years When, at length, I arrived footsore, 
famished and parched with thirst at Tah, and found him stretched 
out on the sofa, completely done m by that heavy nde, I realised 
that, even when you were tired, there were worse methods'^of 
travel than those that Nature had provided 

At Tah I found a httle school for foreign, mostly Enghsh, 
chddren, some twenty of them m one room, at aU ages from 
seven to their early teens They had the latest books and latest 
methods, both of Bntam and Amenca The teacher was a lady 
from a London suburb, who’d got mterested m two missionciry 
children Hearmg of the need, she’d accompamed them back to 
Chma Many of the children m that school had come ten days 
over the mountains They could only return home once a year for 
a good hohday For the rest, a missionary’s wife was matron and 
attended to all their physical needs and the teacher, not a mis- 
sionary or ivith any intention of bemg one, was domg all she knew 
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to keep them abreast of modem education It had to be mdividual 
teaching, but, from what I saw, I doubt if those children would 
suflFer overmuch There might well be compensating advantages 
It’s curious what unknown goodness may be found m out-of-the- 
way comers of the earth 

I spent the mght in the President’s private room m the Hsia 
Kwan hostelry and then took my place m a numbered seat on the 
Burma bus bound for Kunmmg. It had seventeen seats and seven- 
teen passengers only, with a rationed amount of luggage m the 
compartment behmd So different this from the country buses m 
Hupeh or, for that matter, from the London Transport Company 
and Its trams and buses at the rush hours of the day To overload a 
Burma bus would be to ask for trouble We’d troubles without 
that The engme proved awkward and the bus stopped after ive’d 
gone an hour I longed for my Amencan professor, but he was 
back m Hsichow. I’d no fancy for being marooned on a mountam 
road, always hable to the mcursions of bandits The chauffeur 
was a study m Chma, cursmg and sweatmg by turns, caUmg that 
engme all the names he could think of, mcludmg useless references 
to Its mother and rotten ancestry Months later, betiveen Kalewa 
and Kalemyo m Burma, I met a similar experience The Burmese 
chauffeur snuled and walked around, tied up this with a bit of 
strmg and gave a turn to that, smiling and good-humoured all 
the time, tdl, for very shame, the old thmg started agam and took 
us on our way In Burma they smile m Chma we curse It was a 
lony-dnver who helped us that day He knew After a httle 
manipulation, he brushed the dust off his clothes, gathered as he 
lay beneath the engme “Try that,” he said, and for the rest of 
the day she ran without let or hmdrance 

After all, I suppose, it’s better to know than to curse or even to 
smile Owmg to the delay, we were late into Ts’u Hsiung, but I 
wasn’t so bruised and battered as I had been on the college lorry. 
First, I gratefully recovered my passport, and then I sat and 
hstened to Miss Morgan’s story It ivas Sunday When she came 
in she said, "Germany has mvaded Poland and England has 
declared war.” She’d a class for Chinese pilots every Sunday 
afternoon and they’d told her that the message had come by ivire- 
less So, m that out-of-the-way spot, I learned the news before 
most people m Chma It was September 3rd, 1939 She was a 
cultured American -woman She’d a hackmg cough, and one eye 
had been removed She taught a class of an-pilots cadets, but had 
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never been on a bus I took her outside the aty to the bus station 
and she was “tickled to death/’ she said, to sit in my seat and toot 
the hom The Burma Road had only been finished a year and 
she’d hved there for many years, when the only means of commg 
and going was on the Marco Polo Road or on a cross-country 
path 

“I used to hve m Tah,” she said, “where you’ve been, nght up 
to the 1911 Revolution You remember that, don’t you?” Most 
certainly I did remember October loth, 1911, with the fires 
bummg and the rifles crackmg m Wuchang, and aU the fears, the 
upheavals and the changes “Well, our Headquarters were m 
Shanghai, and they were anxious for us m remote places We were 
ordered out and, most reluctandy, we came How were they, 
1,500 miles away, to know whether it was safe for us to stay or to 
travel^ StiU, I was under their authority, and I came out, but was 
so upset that I determined to begm a mission of my own My 
mother m America and her Church prormsed to do what they 
could, and I set off alone from Shanghai to Hong Kong, Hai- 
phong, Hanoi, and up the railway to Kunmmg There I bought a 
horse and placed myself and my luggage on his back, and set off 
along the road, not knowmg where I should settle You came 
this journey m less than a day by lorry, it took me four days then 
Arnved at Ts’u Hsiung, my horse died So I took that for divine 
leadmg and settled here alone For seventeen years I met no 
Amencan or British person and spoke no word of Enghsh I 
lived Chinese, ate Chmese and dressed Chmese Then this eye 
gave me trouble and I knew that somethmg had to be done I 
wasn’t wilhng to go to a British or Amencan doctor after aU that 
Chinese hvmg I sought out Dr Mary Stone, a famous modem 
Chmese dottor m Shanghai She removed the eye and then one 
day, when I was convalescmg, asked me to speak to a gathering 
there about my Yunnan hfe Somewhat diffidently, I did so Next 
day there came to me a most highly-trained Chinese lady, who 
said she must return with me After a good deal of argument with 
her brothers and her family, they finally let her go to what ap- 
peared to be a wild-goose chase One of her brothers is a famous 
Chmese wnter You know him, don’t you^ The others are men of 
pronunence to-day We’ve seven stations now — ^four staffed with 
missionanes and three with Chinese We’ve a flounshmg and 
growmg membership of 400, and that Chmese lady is the Chair- 
man and leader of the seven stations and their work What we hve 
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on IS the giving of my mother’s Church and what poor country 
members can contnbute We share and share ahke and could 
manage pretty well until these refugees came and the pnces ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds. That’s why I couldn’t even provide 
you with a Ghmese egg this evemng. I’m so sorry not to have 
entertamed you better. I’m not much good now I don’t suppose 
this cough wiU ever be cured, but I can look after the others.” 
Just then there was the shouting of coohes and a bamboo chair 
bemg earned mto the yard Out of it stepped a Chinese lady, who 
could have earned almost any salary she’d demanded m Shang- 
hai. For she’d been a skiUed kmdergarten teacher when that 
qualification was very rare “Good evemng. Miss Hsia,” I said 
“I’ve been hearmg all about you I’m so glad to meet you Have 
you had a good journey?” Yes, she’d had a “nght good tune” and 
was fiiU of her work and very happy 

Here they were, two cultured, happy women, Chmese and 
Amencan. Later on I moved about Shanghai with its nchly-clad, 
charmmg women, carefully coiffured, educated, firee — shopping, 
chattenng, danang, taken to the pictures, pictures themselves, 
modem, healthy, free Chmese womanhood. I went from Shanghai 
to Chmgwantao on a coaster and heard a dejected Englishwoman 
on her way to Peipmg with her husband bemoanmg her fate “I 
don’t know how I shaU exist m Peiping I’ve always been used to 
gomg to the pictures once a day and twice on Sundays, and 
there’s nothmg hke that m Peipmg ” Poor girl How I pitied her, 
but it was joy to be under Miss Morgan’s roof. No pity there, only 
a sort of envy Her only trouble was that she couldn’t serve me 
with a tmy Chmese egg She’d no other worry. Travellers told me 
they dare not offer her money for her goodness, but I happened to 
know that a bag of flour or a crate of potatoes could be left without 
causmg offence I’m not saymg that nussionanes ought to go off 
as lone buds siud hve that sort of life. I just put her in my story as, 
m some ways, the most remarkable woman that I met m seven 
months — and a woman entuely happy A lonely and lovely 
missionary. 

So I passed in and out of theu hfe again, remembenng theu 
devotion and theu well-ordered kmdergarten school Nor can I 
forget the prophet’s cheimber, where I lost and found my passport 
Not far from Ts’uhsiung, on the previous day, there’d been a 
cattle raid by a rovmg band of armed men So our bus and other 
vehicles kept in a sort of convoy. I wasn’t over happy that they’d 
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arranged for us to head the convoy, not wishing for any glory of 
that sort However, we saw no one and nothing happened We 
were safely into Kunming again m the afternoon The city was all 
agog with the news of the war We heard that Italy and Japan 
were to be neutral So, as far as I was concerned, my journey 
through China might stdl be possible 

Then a cable amved from London telhng me the news and 
urging me to pursue my journey wherever that was possible and 
by no means to turn back 

The war overshadowed me and the heavens seemed very dark 
I sent off a wire to vanous friends m Ghma to intimate my move- 
ments, and thought of the family at home I reminded myself that 
many of the Chma missionanes were in my state of separation 
from their famihes I learned with mterest of the appomtment of 
Wmston Churchill to the Admiralty and Anthony Eden to the 
Foreign Office Evidently we were getting the proper men m 
power There was only an odd wireless or two m Kunming and 
no daily Press except the local Chinese paper No one was qmte 
sure of that It’s cunous how human beings adjust themselves to 
changmg circumstances Though, from that day on, and for all 
the journey, the war was an undertone of all my life, the necessity 
for greater energy was the only real change that came to my plans 
I was to push on with all my strength I’d seen enough on the 
Burma Road to give me food for thought for many days, but to 
have turned back then would have been finistration indeed 
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B etween 1934 when I’d last been there and 1939 very great 
changes had come over Kunnung It wasn’t only the air- 
field and planes overhead aU day long It wasn’t merely the 
himdreds of trucks that crowded the roads and streets or were 
gathered m great car parks It wasn’t just the refugees^ the dust 
and the soldiers Kunnung, from bemg an old world town on the 
borders of Chma, tinged, smce the opemng of the Indo-Ghma 
railway, with French influences, had become m two years of war 
one of the key places of Chma The city was not the back gate, 
but the main gate mto China at that bme, whether from the 
Pacific Ocean or firom Burma and the Indian Ocean AU other 
routes mto Chma had been closed except the long desert north- 
west route to Turkestan and Russia and the somewhat pre- 
carious an route of those days Tientsin, Shanghai, Hankow, 
Canton were aU m enemy hands, and whilst there were stdl ways 
for the darmg through Ningpo, Wenchow, Swatow and a few 
other pomts on the coast, these places were certainly not open 
doors and, m spite of Hong Kong, Canton, mth its Pearl River, 
ivas blockaded 

There’d been, as there is to-day, much talk of the Burma Road 
It was fi'eely said at that time that the Bntish Consul m Kunnung 
had been a prune mover m this great achievement of China at war 
To me the Burma Road seemed almost incidental For one thing. 
It was only beginmng to function I had actuaUy, on my tap to 
Hsichow, met the first car up the road m 1939 after the summer 
rams It contamed a young Amencan joumahst and three Chmese 
companions He’d done the journey ftom Lashio to a httle beyond 
Ts’uhsiung in six daj’s or so — qmte good going under the existing 
conditions Kunming, however, wasn’t just a station on the Burma 
Road or a cormectmg hnk with the sea at Haiphong There were 
neiv motor roads out of Kunimng, north, north-east, east and 
south, as well as west, and aU this had happened m a year or two 
My next objective was the aty of Weirung, m Kueichow, a new 
rad and road centre, where the Church, because of the new de- 
velopments, was faced with neiv problems and neiv opportunities 
I could have gone part of the way by pubhc bus The buses were 
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slow and overcrowded and not to be compared with the Burma 
bus Our time was limited and there were several of us traveUing 
together, so we were glad when the Manager of the new Northern 
Railway consented to let us travel m one of his constructional 
lorries On Fnday, September 8th, early, we were at the Railway 
Transport Office of the Kunmmg-Suifu Railway waiting for the 
lorry Suifii is a town at the junction of the Mm River with the 
Yangtse, between Ghungkmg and Ghengtu I’d reached this 
toivn in 1934 after a ten days’ trek from Ghaotung, waUong and 
nding in a mounteun chair through the most gorgeous scenery It 
was strange to think that the whistie oTa railway engme was soon 
to be heard amongst those mountains and gorges The very 
thought of It was enough to arouse aU the dragons of cloud 
and stream md mountam After an hour, the lorry arrived 
at 8 30 We got most comfortable seats m the cabm — more roomy 
and more comfortable to me than either college truck or Burma 
bus We were soon bowhng along a practically level way from 
Kunming to the coimtry city of Hsuenwei, where we spent the 
mght We took some ten hours to cover the 165 miles, which m- 
cluded one or two long stoppages for meals and re-fiielhng So 
that we got along at the not unreasonable pace of twenty miles an 
hour The largest place en route was Gh’uhchmg, where the mam 
road turned off to Kueiyang, centre of the road system for south 
and south-west Ghina, and three days’ journey from Kunming 
Gh’uhclung had become a construction centre for both road and 
rail, and was qmte up-to-date On a later journey I found a 
Shanghai restaurant there, foragn food and a foreign menu, with 
a Shanghai chef in charge He was meeting the needs of East 
Goast Ghmese engmeers, but what a jolt for backwoods Ghma to 
have such strcuigely progressive citizens suddenly projected mto 
its nudst It was a httle bit hke ftndmg the Ritz Hotel m the west 
of Ireland Between Gh’uhchmg and Kunming the vehicles on 
the road, chiefly motor lomes, were very numerous The traffic, 
both ways, was almost continuous and the road m excellent con- 
dition 

Alongside us, the whole 165 imles, was the rad-bed and em- 
bankment of the new radway which was evidendy bemg pushed 
on with great energy Some of the culverts were completed But 
not the bridges, as far as I could see This stretch of the radway 
was easy gomg The difficulties would begm after Hsuenwei But 
even there the mountam country is not so difficult as the country 
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the engineers of the railways to Burma had to face" In the follow- 
ing years my friends often travelled on that hne A railway from 
Suifii to Kunming means reaUy that the Upper Yangtse and the 
Pacific Ocean are to be joined I couldn’t but dream of what that 
would mean for the operung up of Western Ghma Before 1937 
you could travel by rail from Peipmg to Canton m three days or 
so; and now we were within sight of a rail journey stdl longer 
from Chengtu to Haiphong What terrific stndes the old “sleepmg 
giant” was takmg War may have hastened it, as ivar has smce 
delayed it, but it’s aU part of China’s revolutionary dream Such 
thmgs have their effects on the whole human world 

It was pitch black, with ram falhng, when we reached Hsuen- 
wei The preacher and his friends met us with storm lanterns, 
but as we stumbled through the darkness, we’d no idea of 
the sort of city we were entenng through its tunnel of a gate 
“We’ve put you m the inn, because there’s no room in the 
chapel,” said he 

“Strange,” we thought “Why is that and what does it remind 
you of, anyway^” 

After that long nde, we were glad to be anywhere The inn was 
new and therefore clean The Chmese food was appeusmg and 
we spent a tolerable mght The cesspool was near enough to be 
felt, and a pig or two added to the noises of the mght The 
cockerels began crowmg as early as usual Nothmg new had been 
learned about samtation. This is the bane of aU country travel in 
Chma Every prospect pleaises, but some works of men are vile 
What a task there is for Chma’s Health Ministry at this and every 
tune. Samtation for 460 miUions, mostly m villages, hvmg in a 
country as big as Europe What a plumber’s paradise No wonder 
the Chmese are patient before colossal tasks of this nature 

We went to see the chapel next day m which there’d been “no 
room ” The city itself was poor; the streets uneven, the walls and 
gateway crymg out for repairs For all I knew, it rmght have been 
a typical country city m ^ose border regions Opium fumes ivere 
in the air, and people looked as if they hadn’t changed matenaUy 
for qmte a number of centuries It was, as a matter of fact, very 
doivn-at-heek and, as we were told, very, very conservative 
Ambitious youth had gone to Kunimng or even further afield 
It was a strange contrast to Hsichow, with its wide-awake 
Transport Company Into this old place, engmeers had come ivith 
their famihes It was a rail and road section headquarters Into 
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the chapel we went It seemed to be qmte m accordance with its 
surroundings Its inadequate one and a half rooms housed a tmy 
school and a few backless benches Its walls were dusty and its 
pictures avTy That preacher was qmte right There was hardly 
room for three missionaries and their belongmgs to shake down 
there for the mght, and the whole place was singularly unat- 
tractive 

“WeU, how are you gettmg on^” said I, expecting to have lots of 
complamts 

“Very well mdeed,” was the reply 

“What do you mean^” 

"IVeU, it’s this way This is an old-fashioned, conservative, 
Confuaan place, ivhere nothmg ever changes The general 
opimon was that this Toragn teaching’ ivas for coohes and down- 
at-heds, and no gendeman had anything to do with it. Then the 
roads and railivays came and the engmeers Many of them arc 
Christians There are tvvo sorts Some just can’t bear this htde 
country church, and never come after the first time Others 
evidendy enjoy it all and practically are never absent The neigh- 
bours who gave us the cold shoulder me saying that if cultured 
people firom the eastern provmces fall in love with this ‘foreign 
teachmg’ like this, then it isn’t for coohes only at least, it’s worth 
enqumng mto So now we’re domg pretty well, and are by no 
means downhearted ” 

That’s evidence of what is happening m this national migration, 
thought I There must be all sorts of other consequences too 

That might be all nght for Hsuenwei, but we -wanted to move 
on “The road to Wemmg is finished,” we were told, “but it isn’t 
open yet ” The buses had not begun to run, but m the aty there 
was a Frenchman traimng chaufiTeurs He bdonged to a company 
selhng motor engmes, and before he could sell them he had to 
tram chauffeurs to use them We’d gone to his lodgmg the pre- 
■vious mght, and the one among us who knew a httie French told 
us to be qmet and not to smile as he shrugged his shoulders and 
spoke his best Pansian The upshot was we were told that the 
Frenchman was off to the war at da-wn next day With him were 
two German Jeivs, he said, to whom he ivas turning thmgs over 
One had been m Chma for some time and was mamed to a 
Ghmese -wife He’d been m the Munich Putsch on the anti-Hitler 
side and had been wounded He’d fled fi-om Nankmg -^vhen the 
Japanese seized it m 1937 The other was an Austnan who had 
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recently come from Breslau They were obviously of a mmd to 
help usj and promised to go \vith us next day to the Bureau of 
Commumcations and see what could be done If we could get no 
help of this sort, then we were faced i\ith three days’ travel over 
unknown hill country, with a posse of umvelcome soldiers as a 
guard against bandits and thmgs. Not a very cheerful prospect. 
It ramed all mght and our visit to the commumcations people 
proved unfimitful We then called for coohes to go by road, but 
could only get six At that juncture it seemed ivise to go to the 
Magistrate and flourish a letter of commendation that I’d been 
given by the Ambassador before settmg out from England The 
Magistrate, good man, had been busy the mght before, and ivas 
abed, havmg given orders that he wasn’t to be disturbed by any- 
body So we returned to our German friends, who said they 
would take a personal nsk and see us on our way at daivn next 
day, Sunday. We therefore moved from our inn to them quarters 
How much they needed a woman, by the look of thmgs 

The German’s -wife and child ivere stdl m Szechuan The 
Frenchman, who had gone off before dawn, had evidently let 
thmgs np Such exiles don’t have the beginnings of the comforts 
of missionanes They’ve money, perhaps, but few friends, and I 
think it was a real pleasure to these two Jeivish refugees to find a 
bunch of people who were just ordmary and human i\uth them 
They said that the wm would be over m two months, that 
Germany, m its present condition, could not hold out for a long 
war I set it do^vn then without comment It’s strange reading 
now. 

When we got our thmgs to them lodgings, they had changed 
them mmds, and decided to leave m the afternoon We were to 
spend the mght at a place forty miles on, and get to Wemmg, 
which was 115 miles away, early on Sunday mommg That was 
obviously better for us The journey turned out to be much more 
eventful than we’d thought To start with, we crept out of the city 
by a back way in the late afternoon Evidently that German 
chauffeur wasn’t wantmg to be challenged and turned back be- 
fore he could get -well on the road Then he didn’t seem qmte 
au fait ^vlth the ivorks of his French engme FmaUy, that road, 
“finished, but not open,” had its oivn pecuhanties We were soon 
among the hilk, with their skirting banks on one side and pre- 
apitous cliffs on the other, after the fashion of mountain roads. 
This one had a good sohd centre, but ivas soft both on the hill and 
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valley side We soon had two skids, and had twice to turn out and 
push the bus on to tlie hard centre again I think his nerves must 
have had something to do witli it In the gathenng dusk, a hare, 
startled by our headhghts, suddenly darted across the road 
Whether he thought he’d seen his grandmother’s ghost, I know 
not He just lost control of the wheel We skidded all over the 
place, and, happily, landed m the ditch on the hill side of the 
road The German had had enough, and said we’d just as well 
stay there for the mght To that we didn’t agree We were m no- 
man’s land, and who knew what dangers lurked around? So the 
Austnan took hold of dungs and through the dark mght he took 
us up and down switchbacks, roundmg curves, zigzagging up and 
down valleys At one place mountam villagers widi torches and 
shouts tned to hold us up, but our imperturbable Austnan tooted 
and drove nght through them, whatever their mtentions We 
sped along bravely, along precipices and places, I, as usual, un- 
conscious of any particular danger Behmd me I could hear the 
occasional gasp of one of my compamons, a motorist, who saw the 
nsks that we were takmg Then about rune o’clock we came to a " 
dirty patch of the road made sodden by a mountam stream The 
&ont wheels got bogged nght m and there we were for the mght 
In spite of all we could do, we only got her further m Hill people 
of the Miao Tnbe came to see what was amiss That was a comfort 
to us, for we knew that, for Samuel Pollard’s sake, no Miao m 
this area would harm a missionary 
We worked for a htde tune m vain Then one of us said, "We 
might as well undo our beddmg and sleep till ipiommg hght ” 
The German would have none of that "If we’re a foot or two m 
now, where will we be m the mommg?” We couldn’t answer that 
one So aU mght long, with bits of stones and trees, we levered and 
pushed At least, they did When dawn came palely m we were 
at least no deeper mto the mud than we’d been the previous 
mght Then, m the dawmng hght, we saw cottages here and there 
on the lulls and haded the inmates to come to our aid They’d do 
so, they said, for a consideration The said “consideration” was a 
dollar apiece for thirty men, and they wanted paymg before they 
started on the job They were real dollars then, remember When 
we told them that thmgs were never so done m Israel, they told us 
that others had got stuck hke that, and on bemg dehvered had 
gone off and forgotten to pay They weren’t going to be caught out 
that way agam The end of it was that I sat on a fallen tree with 
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the thirty dollars in my hand and the headman sat by my side As 
soon as the lorry was clear of the mud and on the road agam, I 
was to hand over the dollars and we would be free to go In half an 
horn the truck was clear, we were aboard, the money was paid 
and the Sabbath opened auspiciously An hour or so later our 
front wheel was through a wooden bndge Very fortunately, we 
had that morning given a road construction man a hfr He was 
able to summon coohes ivith crowbars and used to the problems 
of the road With their labour added to ours, we were off m half 
an hour That was the last trouble ive had to face, for our nervDus 
driver, findmg himself a few miles further on confronted ivith two 
broken culverts, dechned to go any further and ive didn’t feel it 
wise to press him After aU, the car ivasn’t his, and he ivas due 
to begm his instructions on Monday mommg. So we paid for the 
petrol, gave his companion a handsome tip, and ivished him a safe 
return He -would take no gift for himself We thus foimd ourselves 
and our luggage by the side of a lake eight miles from Weinmg 
The servants took the luggage across the lake by boaf we judged 
It would be qincker and better to walk 

Those eight rmles were hea-vy going We’d had no sleep the 
previous mght, and practically no food all day Just outside 
Weimng we managed to get a few pears, which there is Scnptural 
warrant for behevmg would be forgiven Fmally, ive got m by 
teatime, and what a welcome there was from T. and his -wife and 
all our people 

Weinmg is about 8,000 feet above sea-level The house was just 
withm the waU of a ^coimtiy city The scenery above and around 
was very beautiful 

The entire journey from Kunmmg of some 280 miles hadn’t 
cost us much Up to Hsuenwei there was no charge It was a rail- 
way courtesy, and, anyhow, they couldn’t make a charge when 
there a hcensed bus company runnmg on the road From 
Hsuemvei on, we’d paid for the oil and a tip to the second dnver 
There were five of us altogether — two Chmese servants and three 
foreigners with then luggage Who could say we’d been ex- 
travagant? ^Vho could say our hosts hadn’t been generous^ This 
was no new expenence in Ghma 


IV 


THROUGH BANDIT-RIDDEN MOUNTAINS 

W EiNiNG IS beautifully situated at tbe edge of a lake and is, 
8,000 feet up, in the heart of the mountain coimtry 'that 
separates the provmces of Kueichow and Yunnan I’m m my 
habits a httle hke the catde, that my father used to pomt out m 
the countrj^ide of England They so often seem to make their 
ivay to the crests of hills that they may see doivn both sides Is this 
a self-protecting stage m the evolution of beasts and men, I 
wonder^ I clim bed to a temple half a mile distant from which it 
was possible to see both aty and lake m their mountam setting 
Wemmg was a httle place, judged by the more populous 
standards of the Yangtse Valley A walk down the mam street and 
out through the East Gate and the busmess quarter gave one no 
particular sort of thnU From its very position on the mam road 
betiveen the two provmces, it must always have been important, 
and I’d heard of it for years as the ojBBaal centre of the Nosu 
country. What did impress me was that here, as m Kunmmg, 
Gh’uhchmg and Hsuenivei, I was eyewitness to the throbbmg of 
neiv hfe Through Wemmg ran new motor-roads to Kueiyang on 
the west, Ghaotung on the north, Kunming on the south and 
Smfii and the Yangtse on the east It was an important con- 
struction centre for the neiv Kunmmg-Suifii Railway There was 
much evidence of the change m outlook and soaal hfe that these 
things brought But for that preacher’s story on that ramy Satur- 
day mo rnin g in Hsuenwei, I should hardly have been aware of 
any change there amidst the opium fumes and the decrepit aty 
ivatl Here railway offices stood out qmte plainly, and new schools 
T and his wife were full of it all, and it was partly the new day 
that ivas daivnmg that had taken me there to share their plans 
and thoughts and dreams Both Kueichoiv and Yunnan are 
sparsely populated and mountamous provmces, and a walled 
country aty of 5,000 m a key position hke Wemmg, ivith aU 
the new construction of Ghma’s new hfe, ivas important, alto- 
gether out of proportion to its size and population In the ivar 
this place became an American Army commumcation centre, and 
an airfield ivas made m the vicmity, as my fiiends knew to then- 
advantage 
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We were a fairly large cavalcade The T.’s rode their horses, 
and we three others were earned in mountain chairs and walked 
a good part of the way There were baggage coohes ivith our 
bedding, bundles and bags, and a number of Chinese friends ivith 
their accoutrements - ^ 

These, as I’ve said, were scared the whole way along and, 
fin a ll y, about 4 p m , when every moment of dayhght was pre- 
cious, we came to a village where half a dozen men ivith old nfles 
and bandohers offered their services to accompany us past a spot 
where, that mommg, there’d been a highivay robbery. This 
greatly cheered our fiaends, but meant a -wait of an hour or so till 
our baggage coohes caught us up It would have been a daring or 
a large band of robbers who would have ventured to attack so 
large a company, mcludmg five foreigners. 

The consequence of this delay was that ive found ourselves 
gomg up and down a deep gully m the gathenng darkness and 
then, in the mght that foUoived, trudgmg on mtermmably to a 
goal that was always a httle further on, which we finally reached 
footsore and famished This ivas a village called Ssu-shih-ivu-hu — 
“The forty houses” — ^where there was a Nosu centre and school 

As ive stumbled along m the dark, our chair coohes had got so 
tired and disappomted that they flung their chairs and them- 
selves down on the ground m a passion and refused to budge 
another step We hfted them up and comforted them a httle 
They were tued and hungry and done; but they finally came in 
smihng. 

“All this was so unnecessary,” said the impatient traveller. 
“But for the nerves of our colleagues, ive should have been hap- 
pily m by dayhght ” Who knoivs, after aU^ Perhaps I was tired 
when I %vrote it Two of my missionary compamons, retummg 
on this road two or three weeks later, got separated fi’om their 
baggage coolies. The coolies were attacked and aU the luggage 
stolen, though the oivners saw nothmg of it happemng, and 
escaped scot firee themselves Bandits don’t act as if they were in 
an exhibition They are either there or not, and if they’re there 
you knmv it. Perhaps our nerv'ous fiiends had better reasons than 
■we Our baggage coolies never reached “Forty houses” that mght 
So we’d notlfing but a mutton feast, which cheered our stomachs, 
but made a poor covenng for our bodies ^Ve got straw and laid it 
on the mud floor of the school, and %\ith od-cloths and mats made 
* fairly comfortable beds, on which we lay side by side There were 
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no mosquitoes, but the others said they discovered fleas innumer- 
able I take their word for it, happily havmg no evidence of the 
existence of such creatures myself 

Next mormng we joined the eighty scholars and a few members 
for prayers, and then after partakmg of mutton and mutton- 
broth once more and eatmg m a grand odour of mutton, we took 
to the roads again 

We chmbed up and up for nearly three hours tfll we reached 
the new motor-road Happily we found our missmg coohes there, 
and were able to have some tea and biscmts to add to our satura- 
tion of mutton We didn’t mean to be late agam and, pushmg on, 
reached the village of Lenhsmch’ien — “Cool Water Sprmg” — 
just about dusk Here the local Nosu oflBcial took us mto his house 
He was very fiiendly and appreaative of the church schools which, 
he felt sure, would brmg knowledge and peace to his disturbed 
bills He was out all mght with nfle and bandoher, for it was his 
duty to guard against troubles The T’s slept m the loft, but the 
rest of us elected to sleep under the stars m the courtyard This 
was my undomg My baggage coohe amved very late, and m the 
darkness, whilst attendmg to some of the luggage, I shpped on 
some shme and found my foot gomg round and round till some- 
thmg seemed to snap and I was m the mud I got back mto my 
camp bed, washed and bathed the troubled member and “sadly 
I thought of the morrow ” 

All the twenty miles we had to go next day I could hardly put 
my foot to the ground In spite of that, it was a glonous view as 
we gradually came down over the pass mto the Chaotung country-^ 
side A rriessenger came out to meet us bnngmg food, and as we 
sat munclnng npe tomatoes, meat roU and mustard, we forgot all 
our troubles for a httle time By three o’clock we were m Ghao- 
timg m the midst of welconung fhends The doctor strapped me 
up, told me that no one bothered about a spramed ankle nowa- 
days, and sent me crawhng around on two legs and a stick until 
the unruly member should return to normal The total distance 
had been a httle over seventy miles, but it had been hard gomg 
How we rejoiced m Ghnstian beds that mght 

Ghaotung is a walled aty, larger than any other city I saw m 
Yunnan except Kunming It’s the centre of a fertile plam sur- 
rounded by mountains It’s some 300 miles north of Kunmmg, 
and rejoices m electric hght How they dragged the plant over 
the swmgmg cham bridge at Ghiangti passes my comprehension. 
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It wa5 also a city ivhere it was commonly said, “Out of ten men, 
eleven smoke opium ” No foreigners had ever hved there except 
missionaries, and the mortality among them had been heavy 

There were flourishing schools and a hospital recently rebuilt 
from gifts from England The doctor was also mterested m leper 
Avork and was responsible for a small leper home there and 
another farther afield One event of these days may be an eye- 
opener to the reader I was present at an Ordination Service at 
which five young men were set apart for the Avork of the same 
mmistry Henceforth they were to be of equal status in the eyes 
of all One Avas a young English missionary, two were Chinese and 
two were Miao AU had been tested and trained aU Avere received 
into the same rank and status This was a far cry from the early 
days of the pioneers That Chinese and missionary should be 
equal is one thing that the Miao should be acknoAvledged at the 
same level is something that Avdl be better appreaated after the 
next chapter has been read. 

This wasn’t even a forward progressive area Avhere new thmgs 
may be expected to happen It Avas the back of beyond I’d never 
been anywhere m China before, Avhere Enghsh, or eqiuvalent, 
neAvs wsis unprocurable It Avas part of the isolation of the pro- 
ATBce We had no ncAvs, but the not alAvays very rehable Chinese 
Press A httie later a Avireless set found its Avay to that compound 
One day m the sprmg of 1942, it Avas SAvitched on at random 
“And to our surprise and joy your voice Avas speakmg to us, as 
naturally, as though you were sittmg there m our rmdst,” they 
Avrote me Think of them, suddenly m touch Avith London as I 
* spoke on “The Greatness of China ” That unpremeditated com- 
mumon Avith those fiiends, m isolation across the Avorld, is the most 
memorable broadcasting experience I’ve knoAvn Will this journal 
entry cause surprise to you, made after a fortmght of meetings^ 

“In England I’ve felt hoAV like the English some Chmese are 
Noav, back m Chma agam, I recogmse the old Enghsh types and 
problems Here’s a man who makes a mess of every place he goes 
to He’s too young to be superannuated, and yet there’s no defi- 
mte charge against his moral character Here’s a man Avho seems 
to think Ave’re here to support him for hfe and seeks every possible 
personal privdlege Here’s one Avho froths eloquence and here the 
one Avho finds it a tnal to speak Above all, there’s the unadver- 
tised man of sohd Avorth Avho never speaks unless he’s forced, but 
is the backbone of the Avhole busmess 
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“One young man it’s been a joy to watch The way m which he 
handles difficult problems is a revelation of the human mmd You 
half guess his object and watch his techmque Without offence 
and -without a shp, he leads you along till he has reached his goal, 
and the meetmg is con-vmced WTiat a contrast this to the ‘brutal 
foreigner’ who, m his ignorance and haste, ndes roughshod over 
everyone and everything till the road, to a perfectly legitimate 
goal, IS stre-^vn ivith bruises and hurt feehngs Truly the -virtue, 
above all -virtues, for a foreigner m Ghma is humihty and the grace 
of hurruhty, as ivell as the hght of truth ” 

So, m the backwoods of Ghma, I saw the English Now, in the 
Enghsh I know I am always recogmsmg Ghmese These thin gs are 
not fancy, they’re the truth Ghmese and British aren’t really 
tivo Golour and tradition may be different, but a “man’s a man 
for a’ that,” and very much hke every other man if he’s English 
or Ghmese. 



V 


HEROES AND TRAGEDY AT STONE 
GATEWAY OF THE FLOWERY MIAO 

D uring the meetings at Ghaotung, a Miao deputation came 
to ask that I would go and visit their centre at Shihmen 
K’an, “Stone Gateway ” I told them I should be greatly disap- 
pomted if It weren’t possible to do so Some of my faends were a 
httle dubious, for tragedies were always happemng m that wild 
and lonely country A Miao had been found dead on the road 
only a few mghts before AH diflSculties were overcome and, as 
soon as the almost contmuous ram gave signs of ceasing we set off 
on September 28th for our goal The entire journey was only 
twenty-five miles, but what a day it was' 

It wasn’t actually raming when we started, nor did the ram 
start till we had reached the Goal HiU, ten miles on our way 
There’d been ceaseless ram for thirty-stx hours, and the way over the 
plam was a quagmire I dare not give my chair coohes any rehef, 
for to have set my partially recovered foot down m that shppery 
mess would have been to ask for trouble We floundered along 
through the fields of maize, wadmg streams, shthenng m mches of 
mud, with indifferent, opium-smokmg coohes The opium habit 
m these parts is very widespread This is due to the remoteness from 
the capital, to old tradition, and to the suffenngs of the people 
There were three of us — S on a pony, G stalkmg along with a 
chair m reserve, and myself, tied by circumstances to my chair 
The Goal Hill was a slope where Ghmese mmers dug surface coal 
dust, which was earned to Ghaotung for the makmg of the coal- 
balls, used m the ordmary Ghmese cookmg stove. The 400 or 500 
yards of that steep hill was practically a shde of coal-dust The 
ram had made it as shppery as wet clay How those coohes earned 
me up I can’t imagme. To add to our other troubles the rain 
started to pelt down Four mihtia-men joined us there, so small a 
guard being sufficient proof that there was no official amaety for 
our safety. That ten miles of road had taken us four hours The 
fifteen miles before us were likely to be much more difficult if the 
r ain kept on We knew we’d at least six hours ahead of us, and the 
last part in the dark. So we settled down to a good hot meal 
thoughtfully provided by G ’s wife It’s the travelled wife in Ghma 
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who knows how and what to provide Soon after noon we were ofif 
again Wcchmbed till we’d reached the height of 8,000 feet at the 
“Bottomless Pit” and opposite a roUmg valley where, a few years 
before, G and a colleague had had to nde, for their hfe and 
hberty, pursued by the bullets of a company of bandits Before 
the 1925 Revolution, bandits rarely molested us After that things 
had changed and no one weis immune The so-called “Unequal 
Treaties” hadn’t given much protection smce then Most of us had 
sought and rehed on the help of the Nationahst ofiicials and had 
found them ready to do what they could m a tune of need 
At the foot of the next slope we came to a pme-wood with a 
ftumhouse or two nearby Suddenly G smd, “That’s the very spot 
where I was, held by bandits m ig — and where I was kept a 
prisoner for two hours I’ve never been here since ” 

He told us that when he was released he’d met six or seven 
Miao fiiends commg over the hiUs “Don’t you know there’s 
danger here?” he said 

“That’s why we came,” they answered “We heard you’d been 
taken and we thought, if six or seven of us offered ourselves m 
exchange, they might perhaps let you go ” 

At G ’s pine-wood we were met by four men with guns, looking 
just like cmema bandits, and for a moment wondered if history 
was gomg to be repeated Even G wondered he told me 

The front man was drunk or daft or both, and he had three 
compamons with bandohers and daggers complete They’d been 
waitmg for us and stepped out of the trees m the most approved 
bandit fashion Our guards were out of sight, far behind How- 
ever, m a moment, the gunmen were chckmg the heels of them 
bare but sandalled feet and standing to attention They were, m 
fact, local militiamen fi-om Stone Gateway come to escort us m 
“Are these some of your Ghnstian soldiers’” laughed I 
“Not exactly,” says G 

So now we’d eight guns instead of four, though I wished the 
leader’s gun wouldn’t, all the time, pomt over his shoulder at me 
We pressed on m the ram and the greasy mud, crossmg a stream 
or two, swollen and flooded, until we reached a deep wooded 
gorge, up whose steep side we zigzagged to the mountam m whose 
lap Stone Gateway hes We knew that if we could only get up the 
gorge m the dayhght, after that we might flounder along, but 
ivith no great danger of falhng over the steep chfiF sides into the 
nver below. 
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It "was dark as Ave reached the top of the gorge, and we still had 
two or three miles to go G had disappeared, S. on his pony, vas 
a shadow m the mist against the blackemng sk)\ The coohes, poor 
fellov'S, were getting more and more tired and findmg it hard to 
keep their feet Then hghts began to gleam through the nust and 
the ram. G and some of his !N'Iiao friends began to show up vith 
storm lanterns “I hurried on to tell them you is ere here,” he 
said After that, every feiv yards, some smiling face ivoidd greet 
us. The coohes ivere heartened as the}' stumbled on over the 
moimtam path, but the going i\as ver}' sloiv. Then a Ivliao 
teacher took the place of a coohe imder the front caiT}mg-poIe 
Others seized the sides of the chair and they began to run me 
doim the hiU This -was too much for the second coolie, who began 
to be afraid and called out to his companions So Aliao preachers 
and teachers pushed him and the others aside. They laid hold of 
the chair, back and front, and at the sides, and hteraUy romped 
me doim the slipper}'^ hillsides, every foot of irhich they knew. 
The blackness of the night was ht up by the siimgmg storm 
lanterns that some of them carried IVe splashed through streams 
and streamlets, ran over aU sorts of slippery places, yeUmg, 
shouting, laughmg, some i\ith lanterns' others isnth a hand on the 
chair. If ive’d fallen, I should have fallen soft there were so many 
of them to fall on Fmally, -we reached the last stone steps leadmg 
doim to and over the rushing stream Then, with tiso leading 
and the rest pushing behind, we ran up the opposite steps and 
through the actual gateivay of stone from ivhich the locahty takes 
its name ^Ve passed a line of hfrao schoolbo}'s, ivondermg "why 
their teachers and preachers were behaimg so Then roimd and 
down the hill ive went into the garden, where they set doivn my 
chair, anudst laughter and gladness Through the dining-room 
window, I saw that there ivas a roarmg anthraate fire in the grate; 
for there is an outcrop of coal on the hillside of the compound, 
and coal cost them nothmg there Did anyone ever have such a 
spontaneous ivelcome home'^ The ram and mud and aU the dis- 
comforts were forgotten as we sat and talked of “the end of a 
perfect day,’’ and I blessed God for the Christian hliao and their 
kindly hearts and en\'ied no man an}'where. To croism it all, a 
loiely Chinese meal warmed us inside and out After that our 
beds vere soon made up and i\e at rest. \\Tiy should I ha\e all 
tbic pleasure? I thought. It sheer jov to be ahve. 

The name of Samuel Pollard has been mentioned once and 
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again He bes in a grave above the valley and his superscnption 
IS on the stone in Chinese and Enghsh and Miao Another grave 
lay beside it, that of a murdered man That was the first place we 
visited in the rain of the following morning 
Pollard and I had never met, though we were contemporanes, 
and he must once and agam have passed through Hankow when 
I was hvmg there His widow, stdl hale and hearty at eighty-two, 
and one of his sons, I met in England last year Theur fonr sons 
have all had distinguished careers, as the father would have done 
had he remained in tlie Givd Service, where his hfe began He 
was third m all England in his Civil Service exammation hst 
Wherever I go I hear of him People used to crowd to hear his 
story That personal magnetism and artistry and the word- 
pictures that thrilled his Enghsh audiences were equally effective 
m Miao-land An act of humamty of an Austrahan called Adam, 
200 miles away, started it all These downtrodden serfe of a 
harsh feudal system found all the kmdness of Adam repeated and 
even transcended m Pollard Besides that, they found a gemus 
and a tireless fiiend, who cared for the downtrodden He taught 
them to -write and read their o-wn language, mventmg a scnpt for 
the purpose He gathered them in schools as well as chapels He 
took all the drunkenness and filth out of their atmual tnbal 
gatheting He so beheved in them that they came to beheve m 
themselves He was nearly beaten to death by their oppressors 
He died of one of then diseases, worn out m then service His 
name -will never die among them Somehow this useless dust and 
mud, of which they were made, gathered new hght and hfe under 
Pollard and his fiiends 

I met a Red Russian m the Yangtse Gorges m the summer of 
1934 “Why do you do it?” he said What the Chinese say is “If 
this can happen m Stone Gateway, why not amongst the other 
tnbes^” The Border Mission to the Tnbes is a direct result of 
Government mibative The Nosu, nearer to it aU, say by then- 
actions as well as by then words, “We’ll build you schools if you 
■will come to us ” What else was said to me and what has followed 
•will be set do-wn m its place 

Two years before this -visit there’d been a tragic murder That 
was the reason of the second grave It all happened out of the 
blue The victim was one of Pollard’s successors, Heber Golds- 
worthy The work was extending and he was busy building new 
houses In the area hved a tiler who had made the tiles for the 
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houses, schools, hospital, chapel and most of the propert^*^ there. 
One of his sons looked after Goldsivorth)^s horse He ivas a ne’er- 
do-ivell, and had to be dismissed Partly from cupidity, and partly 
from ivhat motive it is hard to say, he made contact ivith a band 
of robbers thirt)’^ miles airay, telling them there vere arms and 
money at Stone Gateis'ay. It ivas possible that the hea-^-y boxes of 
bolts and bars, and the fact that you can’t build a house ivithout 
money, ■were the source of this message. The bandits made a 
light nin g dash across the countr}-^, and before anyone kneiv them 
near, ivere led straight to the place where Goldsivorthy i\as 
sleepmg It -was suggested that, in the m^ee, he recognised his 
groom and that, in fear of the consequent exposure, "what i\as 
meant for a robbery^ became much more serious Both bandit 
leader and tiler’s son were subsequently arrested and executed by 
the Chinese officials AU the principal actors are dead, and wc 
must leave it there. A man and his i\ife m the second house had 
tune to climb through the manhole into the roof and escape ob- 
servation A hostel -where Aliao boys slept was also attacked 
Probably the bandits -ss'ere after arms m that case Fue was 
kindled below and the boy's were forced to leap finm the loft. 
Some -were badly hurt and burned, and one subsequently died of 
his wounds 

Ever since Pollard went to live there, more than thirty years 
ago, the area had been bandit-ndden, as border mou n tains be- 
tiveen two proiunces m Chma'inostly are The bit of road between 
Stone Gateivay' and Ghaotung is not a mam road and is particu- 
larly bad Stone Gateivay itself has ne% er been attacked before. 

IPs quite clear that, from whatever motives, there ivas a Judas 
m the case Nothmg can ever be guaranteed I’d flowm across the 
world, had had experiences on these Yunnan roads, and been 
through bandit-country' unscathed, only' to twTst my foot m a 
Chinese house in a bit of mud. You never can be sure Such arc 
the changes and chances of life The station has been reoccupied 
nois' for five or six years A Aliddle School has been set up, largely' 
through Chinese generosity. An agncultural centre has been 
developed, and the difficulty noiv is not in China, but in the 
\Vorld \S'ar and the subsequent dearth of men and ivomen a-vail- 
able, for the time bemg, for service such as this There’s room for 
a hlary' Slessor or two on these lulls Amongst other desirable 
accomplishments, she should have the capacity to teach music 
and singing, love for gardens and fields, some knowledge of seeds 
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and stock, a strong body, calm nerves, and a great trust m God 
The world is full of jobs to be done this is one particularly worth 
while There’s room for qmte a number of the nght people, for 
the area is as big as Wales 

Five years earher. I’d been present at the twenty-fourth 
Sprmg Festival, founded by PoUard to take the place of earher 
heathen sensuahties I watched from a rough grand-stand, amidst 
a group of Chmese offiaals, all very friendly, the thousands of 
people, gaily dressed m their tribal tartans, attending the open- 
air sports of some 800 children, of whom one-tenth were girls 
There were all the usual items, with pony-racmg and archery 
contest added There’d been a welcome meetmg of 1,300 people 
and we’d had to spht the meetings up into two or three bmldmgs 
On this visit the welcome was more of a local affair The notice 
had been brief, my commg uncertam, and the weather very bad. 
One party of eighty who had set out to meet me had turned back 
when a woman was drowned crossmg a mountain torrent Two 
of our companions of the previous day were drowned m another 
stream whilst we were m our meeting 

Even so, the place was full and more than fiiU, the girls and 
women and a few of the men bemg m festal dress We’d smgmg 
and speakmg from teachers, preachers, a farmer, a schoolboy 
who, like an Enghsh schoolboy, faltered a htde, and a schoolgirl 
who, like an Enghsh schoolgirl, made no sort of error How true 
they were to type There was something about the punty and tone 
of the Miao smgmg that I’ve not heard anywhere else m Ghma A 
tramed musician could do wonderful things with this tuneful 
people They took up chorus after chorus as they left the b uildin g 
and then stood s milin g and strokmg our shoulders and seemed 
unwiUmg to part with the first foreign friends who’d been there 
smce the sad tragedy of March 6th, 1937 "Ch’a-la,” they said, 
“Ch’a-la” — “Welcome” to all who come from Samuel Pollard’s 
land In the five years between 1934 and 1939 I sensed a great 
move forward m their development That movement has gone on 
smce I was 21s reluctant to leave as they to let us go, but tbis inex- 
orable journey tore me away The leaders I met with that after- 
noon were some of them very able men We almost forgot they 
were Miao as we talked together m the common Chmese tongue 
Next mommg we were on the road qmte early traveUmg 
through the mist until by and by we dropped down below it mto 
the gorge and so began to climb again, past G ’s pme-wood and 
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the place ^vhere he and H were chased and the “bottomless pit” 
that’s the last resfang-place of a faithful ex-Mushm colporteur and 
his wife They were given the option of recantmg from the 
Christian faith and, when they reflised, were bound and thrown 
down this mountam fissure whose bottom is hard to gauge. We 
passed herdsmen with their herds of cattle peacefully grazmg on 
the hillsides, and so to the Coal HiU, where our four militiamen 
and their bandohers turned back and we shthered down to the 
lunch place at the foot of the hill There that thoughtful “woman” 
of C ’s had set out a meal to greet us. And so, over roads only 
better than two days before because it was not actually raming, 
we came at tea-time back home again to Chaotung, to hot baths, 
warm fires, steak-and-kidney pudding and the welcome of a 
gracious, kmdly woman Is there any vocation on earth deeper, 
higher or more fimtfiil than that of a whole-hearted housewife^ 
Am I old-fashioned, or am I just Chmese, m putting such store by 
the home^ 

Only a few hours were left before we must bid goodbye and be 
off on our j'ourneys again I’d a walk through the aty, where 
great improvements, mcludmg street-widemng, had gone on smce 
my last visit They had an A R P. practice too Fancy A R P m 
one of the remotest cities in China, we said It seemed almost 
ndiculous then, it seems less so now How closely our suffering 
has drawn us all together everywhere So, on the morrow, we 
parted Unforgettable memories I was taking with me, especially 
of Stone Gateway and the Miao Pollard’s commumty of 5,000 had 
grown to 20,000 Those leaders had talked of their hopes of 40, 000 
and saw no end to those who wanted the benefits we could bung. 

I’ve ever since seen S , a smallish man, about Pollard’s height, 
ridmg through ram and mist, happy m spite of all He was reahs- 
mg the dream of a lifetime His boyhood’s hero had been Pollard 
I watched him as he drank in everything Antiapation he had 
known This was realisation What had he cared for ram or storm 
or bandits, as he saw the Miao women with their hair done in a 
cone to denote motherhood, or the flat pancake of the hair of girl- 
hood, as he saw their many-coloured plaids and listened to their 
singmg All his hfe he’d dreamt of this. For a httle while, at least, 
he was the happiest man on earth He’s since gone with his wife to 
hve among them, and on furlough he’s stiU dreammg of Miaoland. 
These tribes, movmg up to civilised ways through the instim- 
mentahty of the Church, need good, sympathetic, selfless and wise 
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leadership How I would have liked to have stayed Life does not 
return We cannot be young again We can only dream our 
dreams and pass them on Of all the transformations I’ve seen m 
China, none was so great and few so full of promise as what we 
saw m Stone Gateway What a place for an artist to hve m, with 
Its wild mountains and changing sky Incidentally, one of the 
missionaries there, with a flair for gardemng, had given a new food 
to the oft-farmshed people He had introduced the potato to them, 
which now grows widely and readily on their hfllsides 

Air services after the war wiU be cheap, do see Stone Gateway 
before you die And yet, why should you? You might do more 
htirm than good, unless you knew what you were there for 



VI 


ON “THE ROOF OF THE WORLD” 

T he next stage of my journey beggars all descnption- all the 
grandeur, sublimity and beauty of Nature were there around 
us We were on the old coohe route from Szechuan to Yunnanfu 
(Kunrmng) Passing through valleys at 6,000 feet level, the road 
climbed to 8,000 and 10,000 feet through the passes, from valley 
to vaUey We gazed, through the nven clouds, above which we 
travelled to the sunht fields on the plains below We looked around 
us, from those heights, on a sea of mountains, wave upon rolhng 
wave, some of them so high that our 10,000 feet was a sort of foot- 
hill We watched the cloud effects and the changmg colours 
chasing each other over the green hillsides “The roof of the 
world” they Ccdled it 

In 1934 I’d come this way from Kunming to Ghaotung, for 
there were no motor roads of any sort m the Yunnan Provmce 
then, though I remembered the engineers who were planning and 
measuring and the coohes hackmg at the hillsides even so long 
ago The whole distance was some 300 imles We had spent ten 
days and mne mghts, most of them in Chinese inns, upon the 
journey. We’d been able to have a long rest at Hueits’e, a walled 
aty and a mission station, halfway on our journey Hueits’e, like 
Kunmmg and Ghaotung, was founded between 200 and 300 years 
ago by Ghmese soldiers, sent at the close of the Mmg Dynasty to 
occupy this mountam area for the Government and settle per- 
manently there At that time the Yunnan plains were m the pos- 
session of Nosu, Gopu, Miao, Lasu and fifty other tribes. The 
soldiers came and took the fertile plams and protected themselves 
behmd their city walls The fortunes of the earher dwellers suffered 
but to-day there’s much interminghng and some intermarriage 
They hve together in a common hfe Yunnan’s eleven milhon 
“mouths” are said to be one-third tribal, one-third Chinese and 
one-third Moslem The Ghmese are dommant The tribes, es- 
pecially the Miao, timidly dwell m tlie mountam tops and less- 
frequented areas The Muslims have the reputation of bemg the 
cause of most of the prevalent banditry I’d no means to check 
this, but so It was widely said 

Chinese always distingmsh between Ghmese and “Hut Hui ” — 
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Muslims Does this trace back to a different raaal ongm^ A 
century and more ago, there was a terrible conflict and an 
appalling destruction of Mushms m these parts They were hurled 
to death over city walls and preapices To-day these three raaal 
groups seem to have worked out a method of hvmg together m 
comparative peace This province used to be a place of exile to 
which Chinese oflaaals were banished It was, tfll recently, far 
more a colony than a part of Ghma proper The aeroplane, the 
new roads, the motor and the railway have altered all that Till 
the Indo-Chma Railway was opened, the way mto Yunnan was 
firom the Yangtse across weeks of smgle-track coohe road This 
route by which we travelled was the mam salt-track from the 
Szechuan weUs Contmually we met salt coohes bowed beneath 
their burden of rock salt Yunnan is gready defiaent m the salts, 
and goitre is everywhere m evidence Those poor women with 
their bulgmg necks were always objects of pity to us By reason of 
Its mountams and its remoteness, Yunnan, one of the largest of 
Ghma’s provmces, has only ii million inhabitants The popula- 
tion is sparse for Ghma Our group this time consisted of Dr L , 
his wife and child and Nurse H, aU makmg for furlough m 
Austraha, S of Stone Gateway and a new man, P , who were to 
pitch their tent m Huats’e and all thar belongmgs We were 
movmg back to Ku nmin g, and the best way to make you see this 
stretch of the road is to transcnbe the daily Journal 

“Chaotung, October 2nd I walked a good deal yesterday, six or 
seven miles My foot is still a bit lazy and nervous, but I shall be 
able to walk a good bit of the way if there’s need to reheve the 
chair coohes So all looks well this mommg — foot better, sun 
s hinin g, blue sky, buds chupmg and smgmg, doves coomg — but 
I do not want to say goodbye to these beloved fiiends 

“Taoyuen, October 2nd This is a Mushm village on the edge of 
the Ghaotung Plam We have come twenty miles over practically 
level ground Schoolboys, teachers, preachers, missionaries saw 
us to the end of the suburbs, and we got m our chairs, and were 
off at ten It has been dry all day and the drymg roads were not 
too bad gomg To-morrow we spend chmbmg and descendmg the 
first mountams 

“Chiangti, October ^rd This place means ‘nver bottom ’ The 
stream rushes down a gorge made by the meeting of great masses 
of mountam It is spanned by a rather remarkable suspension 
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bndge In this part of Chin a, I have crossed such bndges made of 
bamboo or other rope This one is made of hea\’^% UTought-rron 
chains, two above and one below on each side The ends are set m 
concrete and firmly clamped to the river bank Light chains un- 
dergird these iron ropes at nght angles, and on these fighter chains 
are fastened planks. Before you’ve fairly started across, the ivhole 
contraption swa}fs and swings, yet it must be very strong Some- 
how or other, the electnc-hght machmery at Chaotung had been 
got across it There’s a picture of this remarkable bndge m my 
China, My China (p 241). 

“IVhen the Communist army who held Messrs Ha}Tnan and 
Bosshardt captive m 1934 were m this area the defenders dis- 
mantled the bndge The nver was a senous bamer to men who 
weren’t sure hoiv far they were fi-om then pursuers So they 
turned aside to Hueits’e and Kunming They killed a lot of 
people and did a lot of damage to Hueits’e and were ivithm two 
miles of Kunming before releasmg then captive and turning 
west 

“We’ve come tiventy- three miles over one mountain to-day, 
started at 7.15 and got in at 4 30. This was pretty good going con- 
sidering the state of the roads, which are still very bad after the 
recent rams 

“This IS a mam road and is full of mule and horse teams, salt 
coohes and other travellers, some %vith a gun or tivo We have tiso 
guards, fleet of foot, shod with straw sandles and armed "with nfle 
and cartndge, who pass us on fi'om one set to another at their 
various guard-houses. This mam road seems to be fauly fi^ee finm 
bandits, except at Chma New Year, -when travellers go home well 
supphed ivith money and presents Our ‘hotel’ is comfortable as 
these things go, but one longs for a httle approximate sanitation. 
It’s all too primitive for -words 

“These mountam roads are diinded mto ‘stages,’ ivhere there 
are inns for animals and men The thin g is to avoid the horse-mn 
unless you’re a muleteer For the horses are stabled below and 
their fiimes and stink and champmg nse to the loft above, where 
the muleteers sleep The man-inns are built of mud-bnck and 
contam bnck beds, on which you place protecting covenngs of 
oiled-cloth, camp bed and mosquito net, lest you should have 
company overnight The wmdow is a sht in the wall hke the 
narrow wmdow of an old Enghsh castle, but there’s fi'esh air 
enough It’s strange how httle a human being needs if he’s tired 
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enough There’s always hot water for your aching feet and plenty 
of good Chinese food. 

“The ‘stages’ are not often more than twenty-five miles a day. 
If you don’t keep the stages, you miss the inns and the protection 
of the street For you’re passing through lonely country Anyhow, 
tiventy-five miles of mountains is hard enough for beast and man 
“Five years ago I chmbed this Ghiangti Mountain, gomg 
north, through tlie mist and pourmg ram It has been qmte a 
change, facing the other way, to see from 8,000 feet four or five 
mountam ranges with an enormous peak m the distance 
‘‘Ich’aehsun, October 4th We’re m a httle country chapel to- 
night, -with a lovely garden behind, which I remembered after 
seemg it once five years ago When one travels, day after day, 
ivithout the most pnmitive arrangements for samtation, and then 
finds a lovely pnvate garden where one may ‘reheve one’s 
misery,’ it’s a joy not easily forgotten This is one of the hardships 
from which missionaries — men and women — hereabouts suffer a 
good deal, and it’s seldom, if ever, mentioned Take Chiangti, 
this morrung, for instance Every tummg was foul with human 
excreta The entire coohe population seemed to have done its 
evacuations on the street Sometime m the day, the precious 
matenal iviU be gathered up and taken to fertilise the fields. But, 
m the meantime, think of these thmgs m terms of stench, dis- 
comfort, flies and disease There’s plenty of work for the ‘New 
Life Movement’ in such places China’s new leaders know some- 
thmg of their Herculean task 

“For the first five hours to-day we followed the wmdmg course 
of a nver to the top of a mountam pass We could hear it smging 
and roarmg below us, but seldom see it Then, crossmg the pass, 
we descended a steep hiU mto smihng fields What a contrast to 
the almost famine of Stone Gateway and the obvious poverty of 
opium-ndden Chaotung Mushm influences m this neighbour- 
hood are strong and the Church’s progress small Ich’aehsun, 
the biggest place between Chaotung and Hueits’e, is said to have 
400 houses, all or nearly all of mud bnck That’s a total of 2,000 
people, according to the Chmese reckorung of five to a family 
We’ve taken mne hours to do the twenty-three miles, and con- 
sider It good gomg over such roads 
“Hungshthyat, October 5th ‘Big Stone Precipice’ this place is 
called We’ve had another good day twenty-five miles m rune and 
a half hours We had a short climb from Ich’aehsun and then 
o 
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from nme to three we understood what it meant to be on ‘the 
roof of the world.’ The moimtains were all around us and we part 
of them, and nothmg beyond but sky. The general colour of all 
was the red earth, from ivhich the green of the pme trees stood 
out The last two days we’ve had httle m the shape of guards, 
just one for an hour yesterday and two on the topmost road to- 
day There’s so much traflSc of mules and coohes that it would be 
a big band that would attack on these roads, and a big band 
could hardly surpnse us 

“^Ve’re resting to-mght m our inn under a huge precipitous 
rock, with a waterfall, where monks, of course, hve and a temple 
ftmctions It’s a tmy enough place and muddy and foul as most 
country streets 

“Dr. L ’s horse is bemg shod m the yard There’s the usual 
murmur of evemng voices The coohes are qmet with then 
opium. A storm lantern hangs ivithm a foot of this note-book 
We’ve had our evening Chinese meal, and after a shave, a feet- 
washmg and prayers, I’m off to bed. Only twenty nules to-morrow 
and a Christian bed again 

“Hueits’e, October 6th Last night it thundered, lightened and 
ramed, and the roads have been heavy going. Our twenty miles 
took us nearly ten hours Our decent inn turned out to be rather 
bug-ndden and left its marks upon some of the travellers I was 
awakened by some heavy creature walkmg over my body. 
Whether it was the family toad or a cautious rat I don’t know It 
was pitch dark, and m acrobatics that ensued, the creature 
disappeared and ‘I saw its face no more.’ This aty is on the edge 
of a wealthy plam — quite obviously a shallow lake that has been 
dramed I don’t remember ever to have seen such an expanse of 
nee We came across five miles of it, and that was only the begm- 
ning of thmgs In the neighbourhood, copper, silver and some 
gold are found Other metals too 

We stayed m Hueits’e for four whole days, restmg and waiting 
for transport that never came There ivas much to be done I 
made a pdgnmage to the hillside to see the grave of G ’s httle son 
part of Ae pnee that parents often paid for hfe so isolated as this 
I went to a duck feast, where -we ate nothmg at ail but duck after 
duck wth a htde nee at the end, a pecuhanty of the neighbour- 
hood It \vasn’t as bad as it sounds, but I felt as if I’d never be 
able to look a duck m the face for the rest of my natural hfe 

I think I could now, though, after six years of war, m Bntain 
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I listened at the feast to stones of the coming of that fierce 
Red Army, not the ideahstic stones of leffc-wmg wnters, but the 
stark and actual facts I wrrestled i\uth my colleagues about prob- 
lems past and present, and I made closer acquamtance with that 
young preacher ivhose skiU in debate had given me such joy a 
feiv days before He’d been a schoolboy and a revolutionary 
soldier, and something of a pohtician Then he heard that his 
father had died and his mother was dl This was his story 
‘And so I asked for three weeks’ leave — one week to get firom 
Canton to Yunnan, one iveek to stay and one week to go back 
l\Tien the train reached Kunmmg, my heart was palpitatmg with 
exatement and dread I humed from the station to the city and 
looked at the house numbers, dreadmg what I might find Would 
she be ahve or dead^ Before I reached home, my mother saw me 
fi'om a shop and called my name There, in the street, amid the 
passers-by -we stood holding one another and sobbing, and the 
tears roUmg doivn our cheeks After a week, I said I must go, 
but she wouldn’t let me go So I asked for another month’s leave, 
and then she ivouldn’t let me go and found me a -wife I knew I 
wouldn’t go back to the Army, and got a pohtical job m Kunmmg 
My mother has done me much good ’ 

So he had gone on, his face beautiful m the lamphght I said 
to him, ‘IVe shan’t meet again on earth, but perhaps m heaven ’ 
‘In spite of your age you’re strong,’ said he ‘I think you may 
come agam ’ As I left Hueits’e, he said, ‘I smcerely hope we may 
meet agam ’ ‘I shall not forget you,’ said I Nor have I Something 
has kmt me to him and I do not and cannot forget 
On October i ith ive took to the roads agam and journeyed on 
for thirty nules over level, fertile, well-watered, beautiful country, 
tismg later on, one or tivo thousand feet, to a place called Tse Ghi 
Good roads, good iveather, good coohes — a good start, what- 
ever happens next'” The foUowmg day we travelled twenty-five 
miles to — 

"Laitupo, October 12th This hamlet, ‘Leper Head Slope,’ is 
good to remember, for a taU watch-tower stands m the middle of 
the street, apparently undamaged by the Red Army when it came 
We started this mommg m a cold mist, but after half an hour we 
fiirned mto a new valley and walked immediately mto sunshine 
We climbed a precipitous hill up to the motor road, past the place 
‘where Mr H was robbed ’ The motor road vmds for miles and 
miles around bfth and valleys, dropping gradually mto the plam. 
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but we went by the old road of the centunes, which was more 
direct, as the Roman roads of Britain Our highest pomt to-day 
was 10,000 feet and over on our nght was a great mountam 
4,000 to 5,000 feet above that The weather has been superb 

^‘Kungsan, October igth We started at 6 15 and got in at 4 30, 
having covered thirty-two miles of gorgeous country We started 
in a frosty mist, but were soon under blue sky and white clouds, 
and range upon range of mountains, with plenty of fohage m the 
foreground The country becomes greener and less wild as ive 
travel south Last mght Mrs L heard the howhng of wolves So I 
must have slept better than I thought, for no such sounds pene- 
trated my mosqmto net All day we’ve passed, besides pack- 
mules and carrymg coohes with their burdens of rock salt, droves 
of pigs, sheep, goats, bullocks (sign of Muslim influence) and 
horses We lunched at a place where ‘Mr and Mrs E, once found 
themselves m the midst of bandits ’ They were able to hide m a 
house tdl the danger was past, I was told Our greatest height 
to-day was again 10,000 feet, with numerous mountams nsmg all 
about us L and I have just been shaving m the hght of a broken 
storm lantern, and when that failed we used his electnc torch So 
our inn was ht with electnaty* This was our habit to save the 
preaous mmutes m the morning 

‘^Tangchiek, October 14th ‘Sheep Marked wdl do for a transla- 
tion of this name It’s another tlurty-two miles nearer Kunming 
To this place the Reds brought Mr Bosshardt dunng his year and 
a half’s captivity, before tummg aside and finally releasing him 
near Kunmmg 

“We picmcked at a place at noon which was more dead than 
ahve, not havmg recovered after a recent bandit attack. This 
town IS fuU of soldiers to-mght, drilling and smgmg their march- 
ing songs, one man sang the air and the others gave the response 
It would take an artist to describe our sleepmg quarters m that 
open irm, and I won’t begm But they’re good enough for tired 
folk 

‘‘Tangltn, October 15th This ivill be our last mght on the road. 
We’ve only come tiventy miles, and to-morrow we have thirty- 
three to go to Kunmmg We’re moving on the level now, amongst 
the harvest nce and other crops There are blue-clad farming 
people about all the time, and we are out of the wild northern 
and western desolate mountains 

"Kunming We travelled from 5 30 a m to 5 p.m and are 
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safely home at last Coming on to the Kunming Plain in the 
afternoon, everything seemed amazingly beautiful, backed by the 
western hills and the great ivest lake It was m stnkmg contrast to 
the ivild, rugged subhmity of Ghaotung ” 

Here we ivere back, too, to world news, and to aeroplanes 
circhng overhead We’d left the bandit road and had returned 
to the world threatened with bandits of another order I’ve set 
things down as they occurred and impressions as I passed through 
them Beauty and subhrmty, bandits and dirt, lonelmess and the 
discomforts of those country mns 

It was, of course, a glorious picmc to me, helped as I was by 
fhends along many miles of the road For a generation or two, 
missionaries and their famihes have gone those journeys, takmg 
the rough mth the smooth, the peril ivith the peace, and facmg 
their world ivith a cheer Mothers and children, too, m the face 
of all weathers 

I’ve not put doivn these thmgs for my sake, but for their sakes, 
that every man might see, through my eyes, some of the cost and 
the wear and tear of the makmg of a new world I’ve met one man 
who’d been twelve times m the hands of bandits m one year and 
had been twelve times released unscathed Not all have such 
happy expenences 

These free-booters of Yunnan are perhaps rather outlaws than 
bandits, for the long arm of Chinese civdisation hardly extends to 
the fastnesses of the southern mountains The road, the railway 
and the aeroplane will end much of the disorder in tune Mean- 
while, the pioneers are endurmg as they always have endured 
Pioneers, Oh pioneers, how much the world owes to you ' 

So ended another stretch of this journey of rmne, sixteen days 
overland, through hiU and dale fi-om Chaotung How restful to be 
back m a city hke Kunimng, among my own folk, for a httlc 
while In a day or two I was to press on The real journey had 
hardly begun I was to go where I was needed most, and I was by 
no means sure of the road 
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B ack in Kunming, with its dust, its refugees and its soldiers, 
my mind was taken up with plans to reach my friends m 
Himan, which was at that time unoccupied by the Japanese, 
Hupeh, Hopei and Shantung, which were “occupied”, Nmgpo 
and Wenchow, which were “free,” but where the coast was 
mostly blockaded by the Japanese; and Kuangtung with Hong 
Kong This area was half occupied by the Japanese and half free 
A glance at the map will show that the geographical were as great 
as the nuhtary difficulties Bntam was stiU neutral and I was 
technically free to travel where I wished Whether m free or 
occupied territory, all roads were dislocated and journeying 
abnormal The traveller had to pass from the authority which 
was controUmg by mvasion to the Ghmese authonty in free 
territory It was evident that these were not conditions in which 
anything m the nature of an orderly tour could be arranged All 
that I was sure of were the places and the people I wished to visit, 
whatever the order of visitation might be I wanted, if possible, 
to tour Hunan and Kuangtung m the dry autumn weather and 
avoid, if I could, the extreme cold of the wmter m north China 
For there is Canadian winter there There was a heavy mail-bag 
from vanous parts of Chma, advising me as to general conditions, 
roads and weathers, but I was certainly, m one respect, hke 
Abraham I knew the general direction, but, apart from that, 
nothmg of where I was gomg I met several travellers by bus and 
truck who thought the best way for me to go might be, via 
Kueiyang, by road Whilst I was puzzhng and perplexed, I heard 
of a certam Dr Miao, of the Chma “International Red Cross,” 
who was making his way to Kueiyang m his own 'Red Cross car. 
Nothing could have been lander thm his reception of me, and 
his help on the way made the three days from Kunixung to 
Kueiyang the happiest and most comfortable experience of the 
entire Chma journey Meanwhile, I ivas meeting with travellers 
to and from West China, Chungking and Chengtu, and learning 
of conditions of war-stncken China all the time For Kunrmng 
was increasmgly the gateway into Free Chma, and the mis- 
sionaries’ generosity was strained to capacity in their care for 
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inland travellers They were strained, but never overstrained 

I found that there had been severe rains m south Yunnan, as 
well as in Ghaotung They had blocked the Burma Road for 
nearly a month and cut the railway between Kunmmg and 
Hanoi for a week or two When, a year later, Bntam agreed to 
the closmg of the Burma Road for three months, I appreciated 
the remark of a Ghmese friend m a chop-sm restaurant m Oxford 
Street “Glosmg the Burma Road for three months doesn’t matter 
It closes itself m the rams It’s what comes afterwards that 
matters ” Happily for Bntam’s reputation, Japanese behaviour 
was such that the Burma Road soon opened itself aU right as soon 
as the rams were over Thoughtful Ghmese had a due appreaation 
of Bntain’s difficulties m 1939 

After the usual delays m starting the journey, I found Dr 
Miao and his car, near his lodgings, bemg packed up and almost 
ready to start m the early mormng of October 20th It was 
a lovely little f-ton truck, with a box chassis of wood, built in 
Rangoon He sat in front with his wife, and they had fitted a 
chair behind for me There was, of course, aU the luggage they 
could pack m, mcludmg my own Going on the level, or uphill, 
things were easy enough Descendmg the other side of steep 
valleys was rather a different matter The luggage had a way of 
workmg loose, and the chair of shppmg about, so that I wasn’t 
long m discovenng the value of many of the muscles of my back, 
of whose existence I’d not previously been aware But who was 
going to complain of such small discomforts after the long moun- 
tam trek from Ghaotung^ By four o’clock that day we were m an 
mn at Pmgyi, 150 rmles on our way to Kueiyang and, ultimately, 
to Hunan Think of that compened with the five days to cover the 
same distance over hiU and dale from Hueits’e to Kunimng This 
was comfort mdeed 

We started m the mormng early, and m seven hours had done the 
150 miles to Pmgyi Twenty rmles an hour m comfort, instead of 
twenty-five rmles a day with wearmess, will make a lot of dif- 
ference to travellers m south-west Ghma by and by By noon we’d 
reached Gh’uhchmg and were pmtakmg of chicken and nee m 
a new restaurant, with an Enghsh-speakmg Ghmese chef from 
K unmin g It was an unexpected but dehghtfiil expenence m 
rough country such as this Roads are opemng Ghma up, and 
this htde country town had become a road junction and also a 
great health centre Such developments bnng along aU sorts of 
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ne^v and up-to-date Chinese Hence this restaurant and other 
ne^v things My host and chauffeur, Dr Jvliao, Secretar>^ of the 
Kueiyang International Red Gross, had dnven a car for seven 
years in Amenca and knew his job 

We spent the night in a new Ghma Travel Ser\ace restaurant 
Mosquito nets, beddmg and beds were pro\T,ded. It was all clean 
and usable The inn, of course, ivas completely under Chinese 
management, but it’s utterly different from those inns on the old 
salt track from Szechuan, covered vuth the dust of centimes and 
filled ivith the vermm which had sucked the blood of coundess 
coohes 

We went over level, good, roads most of the day, and expected 
to be ivell mto the Kueichow mountains on the morrow 

There were buses and lorries on this Kuayang road m large 
numbers and the thirt}’’ and more rooms of our inn were soon 
filled up ivith travellers This was the tale of the morrow. 

^‘Anlanhsten, October sisl We’d come in eight hours only 
120 miles But such miles All day long ive’ve been ascendmg 
and descendmg the mountains, from 4,000 to 5,000 feet up to 
6,000 to 7,000 feet, and then down agam "We’ve sisatchbacked 
over four or five htde passes That’s puttmg it ver}" mildly mdeed 
The truth is there’s hardly been so much as half a mile of 
straight, level road We’ve iviggle-ivaggled, zigzagged, hair- 
pmned and done everythmg a road can do Fmally, we came up 
twenty-four hairpm bends of a steep valley, passmg stranded 
cars as we came along ” I think this piece of road must be unique 
in Ghma It’s very frequently photographed, and I’ve come across 
the picture of it m many magazmes and papers m recent years If 
no thin g happened to heavy lomes beyond a httle breathlessness 
up that road, they ivere to be congratulated ‘‘This sort of country 
gives you lots of exercise in expected and unexpected places, 
espeaally when the luggage shifts and reduces your foot and knee 
space by one-hcilf Dr. Miao proved an excellent driver and the 
car ^vas equal to all calls on its resources ” 

Dr Aliao, in America, had been a student of pohtical saence 
On his return to Ghma, he became an adviser to the Governor of 
Kiangsi, he told me He had a lot to do ivith the handmg back of 
the famous mountain resort of Killing by the Bntish to the 
Ghmese His opposite number on the British side ivas Sir George 
Moss, then Consul-General at Hankow. 

"WTien the Japanese mvasion led to that aivfril trek east of 
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countless refugees, Moss sent him a message, Miao told me 
“We’ve been opponents over Kuhng, now let us work together as 
friends m this refugee work ” No wonder he had responded and 
worked as the Mayor of Hankow’s representative with Dr Max- 
well in “International Red Cross” work What a credit such a 
message was to both sender and responder This “International 
Red Cross” to which reference is made was not the world-wide 
institution based on Geneva It was the muted effort of the 
Chmese Government with men of goodwill of many nations in 
that time of suffermg It functioned subsequently in Changsha, 
Kueihn, Kueiyang and Chungking, but, to avoid misunderstand- 
mg, changed its Enghsh name to “International Rehef ” No words 
suffice to describe its help to Ghma Much of the money contri- 
buted m Great Bntam by the Lord Mayor’s Fund for the Rehef 
of Distress m China and by Lady Cnpps’ British Umted Aid to 
Ghma has passed through its hands It was Sir George Moss 
who bore witness, at that tune, to the fact that Bntish prestige m 
China’s dark days owed more to these generous Bntish funds than 
to anythmg else whatever He was in a position to know Well, I 
was thankful for joumeymg mercies For overland journeys in 
Chma then, as smce, are wearying to flesh and blood 
At Pingyi thirty or so rooms of the mn had been full to over- 
flowmg with 200 people, and plenty of babies among them They 
evidently stiU beheved m farmhes, I was happy to know, m that 
part of the world The babies seemed to be calling aU mght, and 
mothers and nurses were keepmg them qmet with loud voices Is 
Chma the only place where this happens’^ I’ve known a mother 
keep her son qmet m a country chapel by means of a heavy 
rattle, which seemed to disturb nobody but the preacher All our 
room partitions were made of wood, which made an excellent 
sounding-board, and Dr Miao remarked next mommg that 
“Sleep was mterrupted a good deal ” I wasn’t mchned to accuse 
him of exaggeration What does sleep matter on a country journey, 
after aU? The fresh air soon puts you nght agam 
These inns were dearer, m proportion to their goodness, than 
•the old type of country mn After aU, it was officials and well- 
paid chaufieurs that were being catered for They could well 
aflbrd to pay, and had the nght to their money’s worth, and got it 
The mn at Anlanhsien was a transformed temple My smgle 
room was numbered 401, whatever that nught mean, for there 
couldn’t possibly have been 401 mmates, downstairs and up. 
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round this paved court^’-ard There were babies, however “I hear 
one with quite a good voice I hope she’ll sleep to-mght ” 

This Kueiyang road appeared to be much more difficult than 
the Burma, the Hueits’e or the Weinmg roads That is, as far as 
I’d experienced them, of course On quite long stretches of it we 
journeyed m the clouds We had brushed agamst the wet branches 
of overhangmg bushes tdl we descended and came into the sun- 
shme agam. It was an aU-weather road, bemg metalled ivith 
broken stone, but, like the Burma Road, of which it was a con- 
tinuaPon, it was under constant repair after the rains, and needed 
it At last on the thud evemng, Sunday, October 22nd, we pulled 
up at the office of the “IntemaPonal Red Gross” m Kueiyang 

I was tired Every muscle and bone m my body seemed to be 
achmg, but ten grains of quimne and a good mght’s rest soon 
restored me How I should have fared but for Dr Miao’s kindness 
and help I can only guess He and his good ivife let me share 
meals ivith them m the inns He was a man of some importance 
on the road, knew hoiv to pick his dishes, and perhaps knew the 
weaknesses of foreigners In consequence, I never enjoyed Ghmese 
fare as I did those three glonous days On the ivhole, for ivartime, 
Ghmese food was remarkably good wherever I ivenh 

Arrived at Kueiyang, we were given a great ivelcome m a 
temple transformed this time into Red Gross office and head- 
quarters. There was ein American professor, helping in Ghma's 
salt gahelle, who gave hours of each day to Red Gross adminis- 
tration There was a bachelor doctor, L , from Gheltenham, who, 
havmg, of course, for himself, kept all the money he earned, had 
been able to retire early m life He was spendmg a year as a 
voluntary worker there. There was an Indian volunteer, serving as 
a lorry-dnver There were two or three refugee nurses from 
Soochow They promised to do all they could to help me on the 
way They couldn’t offer me a bed and, when I saw the con- 
gestion of their quarters, I realised that I must look elseivhere. 

“Where can I go^” said I 

“Well, there’s a good mn m the toivn, and there should be room 
there ” 

“Thanks, but I’ve had some,” I said “Is there no hope of a 
foreign bed anywhere?” 

'Wou rmght try the G I M They’ve had guests, but we think 
they’ve gone Try them, anyway We’re very sorry ive can t help 
you ourselves This aty is very crowded ” 
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A little later I was standing m the porch of the G I M chapel, 
looking and feehng more hke a tramp than a parson They were 
smgmg mside, but the missionary came out at my call “I’m a 
stranger here gomg to Himan to visit the churches They’ve no 
room at the Red Gross, but they said you might possibly have 
accommodation I’m very tired and would be very grateful not to 
have to go to the mn ” 

He looked me over, m my nondescnpt outfit, as I explamed 
who I really was FmaUy, “I’ll consult my wife,” he said So I 
stood outside that chapelfiil of worshippers, wondenng what my 
fate would be, whilst he went m to ask her She, good lady, gave 
of her best to this wanderer, and how I bless the memory of those 
good Austrahans and the Mission to which they belong for their 
merciful kmdness to me that mght They were hvmg very simply 
Their spare room dressmg-table was a packmg-case covered with 
chintz The bed I lay on wouldn’t have smted a West End hotel, 
but It was a bed, and there was the qmet and seclusion of a mission 
house after days m the pubhc eye 

So, with recovered health and spmts, I was free to wander 
round the aty, leavmg my passport arrangements under the 
kmdly care of Dr Miao and his fiuends That last day to Kueiyang, 
we’d come 150 miles of good road, mostly at thirty miles an hour, 
passmg through the tribes — three or four different sorts at least, 
judgmg by their raiment, which was differentiated by veined 
needlework patterns Outwardly, these people looked hke poor 
hill Ghmese 

“I also saw the press-gangs at work There were several hundred 
men m all bemg shepherded along, m a big parallelogram of 
rope, with soldiers at each comer, with guns and bayonets fixed, 
to some reception area, and I wondered how many would ever 
reach home agam There is no conscnption m Ghma It’s stiU the 
day of the press-gang ” That picture haunted me then, as it haunts 
me stiU I didn’t imderstand how folks, as ragged and bedraggled 
as they looked, could be turned mto soldiers It was a stnkmg 
contrast to the way the Japanese handled tbis busmess, as I came 
to know It isn’t just manpower that can wm wars, it matters how 
you handle manpower and who hcmdles it. Somehow the sight of 
those poor feUoivs sh ufflin g along, whilst hefty farmers were 
workmg m the fields, left a great uneasmess m my mmd These 
were the wilds of Kueichow Perhaps thin gs were different 
nearer the seat of Government I was given a helpful suggestion 
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later on, as you will read But the ways of press-gangs are 
hard 

At Kueiyang I chmbed the east hill and visited the Tung Shan 
Miao, the “East Mountain Temple,” so as to view this aty of 
100,000, then, with refugees and soldiers, swollen to 200,000 
There were wide modem streets, cinemas and all else up-to-date 
Modem Chma had come m with a msh — soldiers, chauffeurs, 
mechamcs, electnc-hght workers, and refugee schools, colleges and 
hospitals This provmce had been the most maccessible m Chma 
My gmde was Y , an old pupil of Wuchang days, and now 
geological expert to the Provincial Government He told me that 
iron had been discovered locally, but not enough for use in peace- 
time, though all thmgs were needed for the war I met other 
Chinese and foreign friends here too, all of my Hankow-Wuchang 
days What changes the war had caused Kueichow had been a 
very secluded province TiU the war came and the new roads, it 
had been several weeks distant from the coast Now it was truly 
part of the country 

I asked my host about his church He said his place Wcis filled 
with weU-to-do, weU-educated Chnstiaus from the eastern sea- 
board, that his own humble folk were rather abashed at it all 
He thought two thmgs were happenmg One, that the refugees 
were leammg how widespread the Church was and how real the 
brotherhood The other, that his own simple folk would be per- 
manently impressed with the realisation that the organisation to 
which they belonged had, beside their lowly selves, so many 
people of standmg m society No one beheved that the refugees 
would remain, but meanwhile things were happemng to them 
and to their hosts, he thought Such thmgs nught be a mirror of 
social and national changes too People talked of the Chinese 
renaissance, but that had begim m the revolutions of 19 n 
1925 

Out of a number of choices of route, I next determmed to take 
bus for Yuanhng m Hunan, where there were Chinese and 
foreign fnends I wished to see My finends failed to secure me the 
permit I needed to get mto this Hunan war area There hadn’t 
been time to meet the responsible offiaals But “Go on,” tliey 
said “It \vill be all nght You’ve permission to leave for the 
south It’s true you’re gomg east, but we don’t suppose you 11 
have any trouble ” Thus fortified, and with my pouch full of 
visiting cards and messages of recommendation, if I should get 
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stranded, I went on a Hunan bus, much hke the Burma Road 
bus, accompamed by Dr. L , who was glad to see more of Chma 
We’d a mght m a Chinese inn, a httle infenor to the Kuayang 
road urn, but good enough for tired men The place Wcis called 
Huang Ping The date was October 26th We’d come 120 miles 
through a regular Scotch nust and drizzle, up hill and down dale, 
through the Kueichorv mountains over a weU-wom and well- 
constructed road We had seats 4 and 5 in the bus which was regis- 
tered for mneteen and kept to its number of passengers We 
came through still new patterns of tnbal dress Mr W of 
Kueiyang had told me that the Miao of these parts alone are 
classified as of seventy varieties, and there are lots of other tnbad 
people m addition 

Tlirough one more day we sped along, and towards evemng 
were at the nver dividing Kueichow from Hunan I still was a httle 
uneasy as to what the authorities would say about my imperfect 
permit “This iviU be the test,” I said to myself “If I get over that 
bndge all nght, I shall be m Hunan, and goodbye to aU fears ” 
To my rehef, ive sped over the bndge unchallenged and 
unmolested 

We were m Hunan at last The bus ran mto a bamcade, which 
was locked behmd us Then the Customs men searched our lug- 
gage Chinese pohce and soldiers love to run theu hands through 
foreign bags We’re aU a bit hke children, and I can s)’mpathise 
with them They found neither opium nor fire-arms and chalked 
our bags ivith “Passed ” Then rmhtary pohce wanted to see our 
passports and the trouble began “This is all -wrong You are 
pemntted to go south, and you’ve come east ” “Yes There wasn’t 
time to get things adjusted m Kueiyang, but I’m a good man 
I’m gomg to -visit the churches ” 

“Where are you staymg^” 

“In that mn,” pomtmg to the mn beyond the barrier 

“AU right,” he said 

I made my way to the mn, hopmg 1 was through. 



VIII 


FOREIGN SPY 

I MADE my way to the inn. It was new, two-stoned, and supenor 
to most inns that I’ve seen in.Ghma Hunan is a nch provmce, 
famous for nee and tea and wood, and at ordinary tunes has better 
mn accommodation than is to be found in other provmces of my 
acquamtance Now new' roads and traffic had come and things 
were evidently better still We found a mce, clean double-bedded 
room upstairs and were cleamng up and prepanng for our 
evening Chmese meal when a red-cap appeared to enquire about 
my credentials He said, m answer to my questions, that he was 
twenty years of age and had come from Hong Kong He also said 
that the best thmg I could do was to go back to Kueiyang agam 
I told him that that was quite impossible I was a speaal repre- 
sentative from Bntam, and that, m various places m Hunan and 
aU over Ghma, my friends were expectmg me; and I proposed to 
go on the bus the next mormng He said it couldn’t be My 
passport ivas out of order I told him I was the "Ta-Ttng-Kuo 
Hsun-tao-Kung-hui T'sai-Hui Chung-Kan-Shth ” This was quite a 
mouthful and meant that I was a “General Secretary of the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Ghurch of Great Bntam ” 
He was entirely unimpressed, never havmg heard of the thmg 
Further, he suggested that I might be a spy So I pulled out my 
trump card — the letter of commendation from the Ghmese 
Ambassador m London, sealed with the Ambassadonal seal He 
asked if he could take it to his officer. Reluctantly, I let it out of 
my hands After a while he returned and said that they had looked 
it over, but it contamed no mention of Hunan, and anyhow, how 
had I come by it? Would I go and see the county magistrate, a 
mili tary offiaffi in this area^ I told him I would gladly go That 
didn’t come off either, for he rang up the magistracy, only to 
leam that the offiaal had gone home for the mght There was a 
pretty pickle We spent hours that mght mterviewng this man and 
that, but all to no avail, and had the chagnn of seemg the bus 
start off next mommg without us Dr L , whose only credential 
was a piece of paper stamped the seal of the “International 
Red Gross,” and who was just joy-ndmg, could go about where 
he hked I, ivith most senous busmess and the seals of a score of 
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countnes on my passport, was held up as a doubtful character. 
The coimty offiad was quite mce, but qmte negative This was a 
war area Rules were rules, and how could he let me on without 
a proper offiaal permit? FmaUy, he referred the matter to his 
headquarters I had the expectation of bemg returned ignommi- 
ously the way I’d come, to Kueiyang, unless somethmg could be 
done about it 

I went to the telegraph ofl&ce and wired both to Kueiyang, 
from which I’d come, and to Yuanhng, to which place I was 
gomg The telegraph ofl&ce was a bit abnormal They took your 
message and your money and gave you their receipt For security 
reasons, their transroittmg and receiving machmes were ten miles 
away m the heart of the country They, therefore, waited until 
they had ten or a dozen telegrcims and then sent them to the 
country by a messenger on a bicycle There he waited until he 
could collect a dozen m-telegrams This process, with the conges- 
tion of the hne with mili tary messages, usually took three days,' 
and there was I, stranded After walking by the nver and over 
the hills for three days, and obtaining no rdease. Dr L said he 
was gomg back to Kueiyang and England I saw him oflf and have 
not heard of him since WiU he read these hnes, I wonder^ He’d 
been a good companion, and now I was “alone m Chma ” When I 
got back to the mn they s£ud “Another foreigner has come It’s a 
lady, and she’s m the room next to you ” So I knocked at her door 
and found she was a Latvian, an instructor m a nuhtary academy 
m North Hunan She told me she was leavmg shortly for Kueiyang 
and a guerrilla school somewhere m the south She promised to 
take a note for me This was evidently gomg to be qmcker than 
telegraphmg 

Soon her bus was disappearing mto the dust If, as I expect, it 
was her help that cleared my way, I should hke to tender her my 
thanks some day There was a German family of the Liebenzell 
Mission, afl&hated to the G I M , m the town I called on them 
and, though we were “enemies,” they kmdly minted me to share 
their home This I was penmtted to do “Come m,” he said 
“We’re enemies, but we belong to the family of God ” I asked 
him what he really thought of Hitler He rephed that Hitler had 
given Germany back self-respect and prosperity He regarded 
our criticisms and condemnations as the mevitable propaganda 
of pohtics He’d heard of Jew-baitmg, but didn’t really beheve it. 
He regretted that people should be trymg to drag America and 
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Other countries into the war Why should trouble be spread in 
this way? Wasn’t there enough suffering in the world? He shou-ed 
me a magazme which contained an attack by Bernard Shaw on 
Neville Ghamberlam, which had amused and gratified him. 
"Yes,” I said. “You couldn’t do that m Germany or Russia, 
could you?” He hadn’t thought of that, but admitted that you 
couldn’t do so. Evidently he thought that Germany must ^vm; but 
he was kind to his enemy and was very sorry for me in my pre- 
dicament. Here ivas a good German, ivith ivorld news avEiilable 
to him, as it was to us, but entirely pro-Nazi and pro-Hitler m 
spite of It all Later — Shanghai especially — I was to hear of 
the most fanatical and frenzied Nazis If these thmgs were possible 
in the free ivorld, I could dimly imagine the mtensity of the 
fanaticism m Germany itself We went to look over a couple of 
Red Cross hospitals for hghtly wounded men m the neighbour- 
hood There were i ,000 men m each, but very htde skilled medical 
or nursmg service They ivere doing their best iMth the personnel 
at their disposal, and evidently many of the soldiers ivere getting 
better. 

As we returned a plane came over, flying at perhaps 500 feet 
We could see the men in the cockpit of the plane qmte distinctly. 
No one seemed to know whether the plane ivas fiaend or foe or 
what It was domg there IVhen it was off and aivay from the town, 
the sirens sounded So the ARP had made up their mmds at 
last. I have later knoivn this to happen m England, and “How 
Chmesy the Bntish are,” I said “Siren” in that toim was a 
euphemism for temple and church bells and other devices you use 
when there is no electricity 

Durmg a second alarm, I saw the people streaming over the 
hills in silence, and realised why they were asked not to ivear 
white garments or red The red clothing of a baby could be 
distinctly seen long after other colours had faded mto the dusk of 
the landscape The Chinese had a quite general behef that, even 
if you whispered, the pilots could hear you So, instead of shout- 
ing to one another in loud voices, as is their wont, these Chmese 
mothers and children stole silently over the countryside As they 
scattered, one realised that not a large proportion of them ivcre 
likely to be hit 

Hardly had I got settled with my German friends before a 
message arrived from the magistrate. They had already cheerfiifly 
told me of a friend, stranded as I was, who had been kept uith 
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them for two months I went to see what was to be my fate The 
good man had a telegram spread out on his desk before him “I’ve 
had a message from Kueiyang,” he said “Apparently you are a 
good man, and I’m to give you apermit and see that you are helped 
on your way I must enter the names of the places which you’ve 
to visit on the pass Where do you want to go^” It was a case of 
rapid thi nkin g “Yuanhng, Shaoyang, Lmghng, Ch’angsha, 
P’mgkiang,” said I “I can’t let you go to P’mgkiang They’re 
fighting there ” “All right, make it Gh’angsha,” I said, judgmg 
I could get on to P’mgkiang from the capital m due season 
I called back at his office later m the day for my papers and, as 
I watched him m neat uniform, pohshed boots and shmmg spurs, 
I registered a vow that, if ever I’d to see an oflBaal again, I’d be 
spruced up, as far as my journey would let me be, and not look 
again hke the weary vagabond I was 

So next morning, November 2nd, 1939, found me on the bus 
m the left-hand front seat “See your pass^” queried that same 
young military pohceman from Hong Kong It was all m order 
this time As I sailed off mto the blue, he was standmg there, a 
httle pensive, I thought He’d lost his prize, and perhaps his 
pnze-money Anyhow, he’d done his duty and taught me a 
lesson, and I owed him no grudge 
Armed with my new paiss, I had no difficulty that day We were 
qmte evidently m the mihtary area Each bus-refiielhng station 
which we came to was m the hands of the mihtary Those red- 
caps, as soon as they caught a ghmpse of the foreigner, were round 
demandmg his papers One lad I can never forget He got my 
pass, on which the details of my journey and my destmation were 
clearly marked I watched his eyes, travelhng up and down the 
paper He seemed to be readmg every word Then he finished and 
said, “Where are you gomg^” 

“Can’t you read^” I rephed “It’s aU there — Yuanlmg, Shao- 
yang, Lmghng, Gh’angsha ” 

He read the document agam, “Yes,” he said “It’s aU right ” 
AU this, of course, had been m Chinese I’d no idea he’d a word of 
Enghsh Then, as he stood back, the engme was tuned up and the 
car began to move “Good-bye,” he said m Enghsh “God bless 
you ” So he’d been domg his duty too and was givmg nothmg 
away, but, ivhen his duty was done, he gave me this sign that he’d 
been tramed m a Ghnstian school and was fhend and not foe, 
even though a spy-hunt was on No Chmese -would have said that 

H 
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in English if he hadn’t often heard it said What I then wrote 
about It aU was this “All day long I was running the gauntlet 
of passport examinations Apparently the mditary pohce have 
invented a new game of ‘hunt the foreigner.’ They’re very sus- 
piaous of spies, and one cannot blame them, but it’s a nuisance 
to be hunted If there were any spymg, it’s much more hkely to 
be among the Chinese, who, of course, can wander ail over the 
countryside at wdl ” Nor have the Japanese been able to control 
their movements either How many Chmese, m these troubled 
years, have moved about in disguise, who shall say? I met a good 
few then and have met them smce After all, it was their country, 
you see. 

That day’s journey was good gomg except for these “Hsien 
Ping ” — “rmhtary pohce ” They were a supenor type of men, 
weU-clad, well-armed, and well-chsaphned — a sort of corps i‘‘ilite 
Most of them had been middle school, i e secondary school, 
pupds, and, of course, they were only domg their duty The 
amazement to me, as I look back, is that I was allowed to travel 
through the mditary area at aU For mihtary area it was One of 
our stops was at Ghihfang, where an aerodrome was located 
Two days later it was bombed by the Japanese For most of the 
day, the road was level We’d qmte left the mountains and were 
bowhng along the harvested plams of one of Chula’s most fertde 
provmces The “nce-bowl” Ae joumahsts have Ccdled it Well, 
we were gomg memly along and had just reached a tmy hamlet, 
a bare one or two mud cottages at the side of the road, when 
suddenly there was a squeak and a blast and we were halted at 
the side of the road with our front left wheel punctured The bus 
earned no spare wheel, and no tools After all, such things only 
mcrease the weight and, if you’re not expecting an acadent, why 
bother with them? The Chmese are mveterate gamblers, but 
they’d gambled wrong that time We were bundled out, luggage 
and all, beside the httle inn They set off back with the empty 
vehicle to the nearest bus hospital There we stayed, qmte 
stranded and ivithout any idea of what was gomg to happen We 
drank tea and ate peanuts from the local shop, chatted together, 
walked up and down, when we’d sat about long enough, to try to 
keep warm Yet this lone foreigner somehow wasn’t allowed to 
feel his isolation We were aU travellers together and in hke case 
Kin dly folk the Chmese are unless they have suspicion or a 
gnevance 
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The afternoon grew late I could see myself spendmg the mght 
on a hank of straw on the mud floor of that mn, when, joy of joys, 
the bus rolled up again cured, and we clambered back to our 
seats, so much more pleased than if we’d never been without her 
After an hour or two, we came to a broad nver without a bridge 
On the road leadmg down to the water were seven or eight 
trucks and buses waitmg for their turn at the ferry We took our 
place in the hne and were soon runmng over two footbocirds mto 
the body of the freight-junk, and so we rode over with two other 
cars But how slow What a target for enemy bombers — a target 
that they didn’t fail to hit on a later day 

After the long delay, we were badly behind our time schedule 
and had to fimsh our journey m the dark We could feel ourselves 
bumpmg, twisting and chmbmg over nsmg groimd, we finally 
stopped near a nver bank, m pounng ram with boat-hghts danc- 
mg on the water The other side of the nver was our destination, 
Yuanhng I’d never all my hfe been more alone on a Chinese 
road I’d no compamon, no servant, no coohe even, and I’d 
never been near the place before A coohe offered to take my 
luggage and pilot me across The mud-bank was as shppery as 
Ghmese nver banks can be Then, m the dark, we’d to walk a 
wet and shppery plank on to our boat I gnpped my coohe and 
was soon safe m the hua-tse, as we call the row-boats m these parts 
How It poured with ram How slowly we seemed to move When 
we got to the other side, there was another shppery plank, and a 
much longer and stickier mud-bank to negotiate before we were 
chmbmg some steps and gomg down a hong-tse, “gmnel,” to the 
street This was clear proof that there was no spram left m that 
ankle of mme 

When we amved on the street it must have been rune o’clock 
There were hghts m some of the shops, but no passers-by, as we 
stood m the ram, *at a loss to know where to go or what to do 
Across the street was a Ghmese imder a great oiled-paper um- 
brella with its bambpo stick “Where are you gomg^” said he 
“I wish I knew I’ve not been here before I’m a stranger m 
these parts I’m lookmg for an American missionary, but I don’t 
know his name (Chinese name, that is) I think his Church is 
called ‘Fu Ts’u Hua,’ but I’m not sure Can you help me^” 

“I think you’re all right,” he said “Go straight on down this 
road for 200 yards, take the second turn to the left, and go up 
some steps Then rmg the bell I think you’ll find him there ” 
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ThanJong Mm, Ave Avent on, and were soon ringing at the bell of 
Mr W , and he and Ms ^vafe %vere biddmg me welcome, as though 
I’d been the prodigal returned, in true Amencan style “Come in 
"We -^vondered if you’d had to turn back We’ve been out for you, 
but there was no '^vord of you Come in, at least ^ve’ve got a warm 
stove ” Their sen^ants had gone home for the mght, but -vwth their 
o'v\n hands the)’’ turned to and cooked me ham and eggs and 
lavished on me characteristic Amencan hospitahty. “You'll have 
to be up early to-morro\v,” they said ‘Tecause of the constant 
bombmg, ive hve in this city from six to ten m the mormng and 
SIX to ten in the evemng, lea-ving the other dayhght hours to take 
refuge m if the alert goes and the bombers come The Roman 
Cathohc bell is the alarm signal But it’s aU nght at mght It’s 
the days that we fear.” 

I’d only met these kind fiiends once or twice years before m 
their home at Yochoiv, on the edge of the T’ung T’mg Lake m 
North Hunan Here they were Mnng, refugees, ivith hundreds of 
refugee scholars I’d no claim on them at ah, but, somehoiv, e\’ery 
missionary in distress know's he has the freedom of the great mis- 
sionar)' family You take these things for granted, tdl you find 
hoiv remote from one another neighbours may hve and move in 
a London or proionaal suburb It ivas November snd when I 
reached Yuanhng, and next morrung I found m)'self imting' 

“This city is very beautifiil, situated on a broad river, among 
the moimtains It’s hard to beheve, as this mormng I look out 
over the lovely scene, that it’s been bombed seven tunes already 
and is under constant threat from the air The road from Rueiyang 
here ivas 392 miles Apart from breakdowns, this journey is 
normally done by bus in three days, instead of the seven that have 
been forced upon me ” 

As I’d left Kueiyang, an Amencan lady, an old acquaintance 
in Wuchang, much moved at meetmg an old fiaend as she re- 
fugeed in Rueiyang, had said to me, “The Lord be with you,’ 
and then, as an afterthought, “I beheve He is with you.” IVas it 
just wishful thinking^ 
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CITIES OF REFUGE AND THEIR INHABITANTS 

r u F'eng chih Tuan-fang lot, puh th loh hu? — “When a fhend 
comes from a distant place, is there not rejoicmg^” This is 
one of the most frequently quoted saymgs of Confuaus 
Those foreigners and Glunese hving m Yuanhng, this refugee city, 
certainly rejoiced with me and gave me the welcome of a hfetime 
As I reached the foot of the stairs early next mommg, entering 
the door was the Chmese friend of whom I’ve wntten m China, 
My China as “Go-ahead Liu ” What a welcome he gave me' 
“We’re so glad to see you We feared you’d never get here How 
long will you be able to stay''*” 

“Just long enough to see you all Then I must be off My 
journey’s badly delayed and there are people waitmg for me I’m 
not gomg on by myself if I can find a traveUmg compamon 
making for Shaoyang, though Do you know of anypne^” 

He bought there was a Mr T who was going m that direction 
He’d enquire and let me know Meanwhile, there were lots of 
people eager to see me Whether my stay was long or short, he 
himself was at my absolute disposal, and I mustn’t hesitate to call 
on him 

“But you’ve got your own duties and responsibihties How can 
I presume upon your kindness^” 

“The Ghurch has sent you out to comfort us at a tune hke this 
You’re suffering delays and other annoyances Do you think we 
mmd how much time and trouble we spend on you^” he said 
So the matter was settled I wilhngly gave m and had him for 
my daily gmde, philosopher and fhend, and I think we shall both 
be forgiven 

That first mommg I looked out over the aty and saw the 
Roman Gathohc Gathedral, with its bell-tower, standmg m the 
midst of the houses In an hour or two that beU was toUmg the 
“Ching-pao” — the “alert” — and then the “Ching-chi Chin-pao ” — 
the “alarm ” These were new Glunese words to me, as they were 
to the Ghmese — ^ivar words wluch Ghma had never known befoi e 
We watched the people scurrymg with their bundles on to the 
hills and among the graves outside the aty walls I noticed that, 
alarm or no alarm, some made a daily practice of evacuatmg to 
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the country after breakfast and returning at dusk There was no 
further alarm that day and, by and by, the “All clear” was rung. 
So the enemy planes had passed elsewhere We wondered what 
pitiful, undefended place had taken the punishment We were to 
learn that it was Chihfang, which I had passed on the previous 
day This place was not captured till 1944, and m May, 1945, was 
at last dehvered from the hands of mvading Japanese. They were 
still far enough away from it m 1939 
In the course of the next day or two I ivas to see how the entire 
busmess quarter of the city had been destroyed by bombs and fire 
Yet, after six each evemng, the town strangely revived again 
The road wzis swept, and then thronged with garhc-breathing 
people, buymg, selhng, talking, shouting There ivas no fear of 
the enemy at mght Stalls were set up at the sides of the street m 
the rubble of the bomb-broken shops Hucksters, “hstdo mai-mai,” 
“small busmess,” we call them, were carrymg their wares swmg- 
ing from their shoulder-poles You could buy bowls of soup, 
roasted chestnuts and potatoes, and Chinese noodles, m 

Its garhc-flavoured gravy, all pipmg hot The whole length of the 
street was ^^rek-lao ” — “Hot and noisy”, “reh-lao-teh-hen ” — “very 
crowded,” and happy m the darkness By ten o’clock the people 
had faded away and the street was empty again In the dread day- 
hght, Yuanhng was hke a mined city of the dead For the terror 
flew by day and not by mght Wallang out of the city one day 
when the alarm was on, I paused by a gateway over which was 
inscribed that this was a reception and welfare centre for recniits 
Thinking of those sad, bedraggled, dowm-at-heels victims of the 
press-gang near Kueiyang, m their impnsomng ropes, shepherded 
along by troops with fixed bayonets, I told my fiiend Liu I 
couldn’t imagme such manpower faang the Japanese “Well,” 
he said, “that’s where they put them They feed them up for three 
months before real drill begins and, after three months of that 
treatment, they’re very different matenal ” He was a kindly 
Chmese, that foend of nune He would never nde m a nckshaw 
because he thought a rickshaw made a man mto a member of the 
bmte creation Yet that was his judgment about the effect of the 
welfare centre upon the raw matenal recruited by the presss-gang. 
He knew his people and had seen the results After all, he was a 
teacher and a man of peace He didn’t entirely dispel the un- 
easmess m my mind For how could I forget that sorroivfiil scene 
near Kueiyang^ 
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There were two great boardmg-schoolsj 300 pupils m each, m 
that aty, for boys and for girls They’d been evacuated from 
Gh’angsha and ivere more thronged m exile than m their peace- 
time places The Yale Boys’ School had three young Yale men on 
its staff Two were just out and had been gaoled m Kunming for 
taking photographs, m wartime, of placards on the street So they’d 
already* learned a thmg or two They were all sharing the mcon- 
vemence of a crowded building mth their Chmese friends I was 
to find this sharing of troubles together qmte characteristic of the 
hfe everywhere of missionaries and Chmese The third teacher 
took me along the lovely riverside to the place outside the city 
where, m old Government buildmgs, the Jumor School was 
lodged The water was flowmg, clear as crystal, through the green 
and wooded banks The blue sky and fleecy clouds added to the 
beauty It was hke the Enghsh countryside upon a summer’s 
day Suddenly ive i\'ere back m tragic Chma again, counting the 
regular bomb-pits, m and alongside the water, that marked the 
falhng of a stick of bombs He told me how the planes moved up 
the stream until, at a certam pomt, they turned and loosed their 
messengers of death One bomb had come doivn through a class- 
room, but happily the boj’s were away over the hills “They can 
run,” he said “Smce that bombmg, when the alert rmgs, they 
seize their books and cross the hill behmd the school The 
teachers follow and the lessons go on m the fields until the ‘AH 
clear’ sounds and they return to their school and perhaps to then 
nee I’ve seen you before,” he said “Two years ago at Swamvick 
Do you remember^” 

I couldn’t say I did 

“WeU, I remember You’U stay to lunch^” 

“I can’t Guests are coming to meet me ” 

“Tea, then^” he questioned 
“No, I’m gomg to a Chmese meal ” 

“Could you come to supper'^” 

Agam I had to dechne 

“^Vhat about breakfast to-morrow^” He wasn’t to be demed. 
"When I refused that too, “You’re the first visitor from the 
outside world smce these temble thmgs began,” he said 
It was the human counterpart of the lovely nver, the sun- 
shme, and the bombs Though I couldn’t share then hospitahty, 
we made up m other -ways before the visit was done Does 
he remember, I wonder^ There was no other reason for my 
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travels except to bring some comfort to Chinese and others, such 
as he 

In the evemng of that day, I was entertained to a sumptuous 
Ghmese meal by busmess men m the town — evacuees, all of them, 
and all old pupils of mme m Wuchang Apart from the usual 
courtesies, stones, reminiscences and small-talk, their mam con- 
cern, as their jimiors at Hsichow (p 66), ivas to know when then- 
old school was to be opened agam “No school that does not con- 
tinue now ^vlll have any chance m the Chma that follows victory.” 
WeU, It has been opened a long time noiv, but that was then- 
judgment, anyhoiv Here are notes of other ivays in ivhich I 
employed my time 

November ^th “I met the company of our refugees from Hunan 
and Hupeh yesterday afternoon They told me there -were lOo all 
told, of all ages, m the city More than fifty, nearly all boys and 
girls attending school, turned up to the meeting Theu parents 
had just stayed m theu old homes, wherever they happened to 
live, but the lads and lasses had been told to move From memories 
of theu parents’ faces, I recognised some of them These were 
sons and daughters of old fiaends, preachers, teachers, doctors and 
members at various stages of theu education "WTiat moved me 
most was that Liu and his friends -were keepmg this company 
together, prepaiing for future service ivhen they could go home 
agam 

November 6 th “Just as we ivere finishing oiu meal the ivarmng 
went and then the xugent alarm I was kept over there, m a httle 
dug-out on the hillside, for four hours till tihe ‘All clear’ came and 
people ivere allowed to go about again It ivould be well to go 
about -with a book or writing matenal m one’s pocket to avoid 
the waste of a lot of good time ” 

How naive that soimds m England m 1946 

“This mommg I’ve been over the very considerable property 
of the Church here They obtamed it with mdemnity money, after 
the murder of a Chma Inland missionary m igoi I remember 
now, not only the C I M but other Churches had dechned to use 
the money These people took and used the mdenmit)^, buildmg 
houses, schools and hospitals for the good of the people Yet, they 
confessed, it had taken nearly fort}' years to clear themselves of the 
stigma of ha\ing used such money ” This ivas one of the difficult 
problems m Chma through the stormy penod of riot and murder. 
The general verdict to-day would be that, whatever ^the 
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governments concerned might do, it’s unwise for Churches to get 
mvolved, however good their motives may be You’re not judged 
by your own so much as by your critics’ motives pretty generally 
m this hfe 

One morning a man sought me out, a Chmese, whom I’d 
known m my own provmce as a clergyman His story was that, 
through the sms of another, he had lost his rehgion and turned 
from Ins call, resigmng his place m the ministry Through a re- 
markable escape m the air raids, prayer and rehgion had come 
back to him, and he would hke to be restored and preach agam — 
one more illustration as it seemed to me, of our common human- 
ity, Chmese and British I promised to talk to his Bishop about 
him as I went on my way He’d had a most remarkable dehver- 
ance and felt himself “a brand plucked from the burmng ” 

One mght we sat m the house and talked of Pearl Buck, whose 
sister was the wife of one of W ’s colleagues Is it a breach of con- 
fidence to put down what she wrote from her magnificent home 
m Amenca, with her sue adopted children, this successful author, 
child of that dour Presbytenan missionary, '^Fighting AngeV'"^ 
“I’m just the simple Pearl you always knew,” she wrote to her 
fiiends in far-away China Somehow it was good to know, just 
there, that her successes had not spoiled the simphaty of her 
spirit I’d read practically everythmg she’d written, but this 
sentence was best of all 

My fortune was in at last Not only was Mr T gomg on the 
road, but he found a white Russian, a Mr R , who was movmg 
across the provmce m his own car He was an official of the 
Government Salt Gabelle We people m Britain take our salt for 
granted, hke the air we breathe In India and Chma they know 
better Salt m Chma is a Government monopoly, and the cost 
of it mcludes the only umversal tax m the land For no Chmese 
or any other human bemg can hve without salt Our Russian 
fiaend was an employee of this SEilt administration 

The car wasn’t perfect The place where the water goes m soon 
developed a leak, and we had to stop and fill up from time to time 
But It Wcis good to be nding m a private car rather than on the 
front seat of a pubhc bus When the red-caps, the mihtary pohee, 
accosted us, as they did at every refiieUmg station on the road, 
my Russian host produced his permit to travel and said “Salt 
Gabelle,’^ and we said nothmg, hke Brer Rabbit As we chmbed 
the mountains, crossed the rivers, or threaded our way thrpugh 
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the fields, we talked of many thmgs “The Bntish must he very 
stupid,” our host said, “if they think that Russia would be inter- 
ested in the preservation of Poland Why should Russia help 
Bntam m that'!’” Then he added “Russia, anyhow, does not want 
war Stahn has plenty on his hands without that He knows, if 
war comes, the country will be spht in two Russia will keep out 
of this war, you’U see ” Was this wishful thinking or was it what 
other Russians thought m igsg-* Did Hitler, by his attack, umfy 
Russia as Japan had unified Ghma^ Well, that was what Mr R 
said, and who was I to contradict him'’ That everung I recorded 
“To-mght I’m halfway to Shaoyang, at a place called Anchiang, 
and have been m clover, accompanymg a Russian and one or two 
Chmese members of the Salt Gabelle m a real Ford car We’ve one 
big mountain to cross to-morrow and then, about two, I should be 
at Shaoyang Mr T is sleeping, heads and tads, with me m this 
Chinese inn, and our Russiem fiiend is across the passage m a 
room of his own ” 

“Heads and tads” is the way Chmese sleep to make the most 
of their pei-wos — “wadded qudts” — and beddmg Your head hes 
at the top of the beddmg and your compamon’s head at the 
bottom His feet reach to your shoulder and your feet to his 
You’ve only to try it to see how economical this is of the bed- 
clothes. There’s nothmg to be taught to the Chinese about 
economies, you see Fancy two elderly missionaries sleepmg hke 
that You’d never imagme it when you saw them in the pulpit 
So, on November 8th, I walked mto Shaoyang and had had my 
tea before the men, who had gone to meet the bus, returned, to 
find me sittmg at the table It was good to be among one’s own 
folk agam In a very short time a telegram arrived with the news 
that Lmghng had been bombed and two theological students had 
been killed It was all very sad and cruel Milhons of the Chinese 
who hardly knew of the existence of Japan knew them those days 
as murderers of civihans from the au Our journey to Shaoyang 
had been over a mountain of some 4,000 feet We skirted the edge 
of the precipice for miles It was all very grand and beautiful, and 
the road was a great tribute to the patient endurance of China and 
the Chmese 

At the end of that perfect day came a “Welcome Meeting ” 
The Chmese house, turned chapel, wtis packed with 300 people 
of all ages and sizes There was no electric hght. That had failed 
m these war years There was no hght at all but the httle tm 
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lamps of vegetable oil with the cotton wick, as m Palestme 2,000 
years ago To this was added just a storm lantern or two for the 
leaders and the preacher I did my tired best with the message of 
comfort I was dehvenng everywhere It aU seemed so futde and 
mcoherent, and I wondered if they could possibly understand my 
“iifan Hwa '' — “Hankow words ” At the close G seized my arm 
and Scud, “Oh, what a meetmg' They’ll never forget it ” If so, it 
must have been the occasion and not the words that they would 
remember I never felt so useless m aU my hfe What matter so 
long as harried folk were comforted At the close of the day, a 
Swede, a German, a Jew, Americans and British, aU with one 
accord, hstened m to an account of an apparent attempt to bomb 
Hitler They were aU fiUed with a common satisfaction “Yet 
Hitler’s removal is probably better by a more natural ‘process,’ ” 
I ivrote that mght on November lOth, 1939 The Jew was a 
refugee doctor working in the hospital The others were Shaoyang 
missionanes Shaoyang is an old walled town beside the nver As 
ivith so many central Ghma toivns, the walls were bemg de- 
molished and giving place to roads Among the missionaries were 
two ladies. Misses W and D , who had nearly lost their hves m an 
overturned charcoad bus They were better again, marvellously 
recovered from their bums In Shaoyang there was a great 
hospital and schools, contributions from the Ghurch to the 
awakemng and welfare of New Ghma 

General Feng Yt-Siang had been there recently and had 
preached m the chapel, but no one was mterested, m those days, 
in the arrival of highly-placed Ghmese offiaals For wherever 
Ghmese offiaals went Japanese bombers were sure to go In con- 
sequence, already, when I was there, the place had been bombed 
five times The best air-raid shelter for a city of this kind were the 
grave-mounds outside the city wtdls As you lay between two 
graves, nothmg could get you except a direct hit 
After taUang as usual mth Ghmese and missionanes, I had to 
press on agam This tune an old finend, B , was to accompany me, 
and from this date on I hardly ever took to the road \vithout a 
compamon of my oivn connection So good-bye to G and Misses 
W and D , and the others Strange and unwanted expenences 
came to them later, the bitterest of aU to Miss D , mtemed for 
years m Hong Kong, and waitmg her chance now, as I wmte, to 
return to her nursmg m Ghma 
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T he next stage of the journey we travelled on a charcoal bus, 
making for the road and railway centre of Hengyang We 
were eager to reach Linghng to see if we could be any use after the 
raid That bus was very different from any charcoal-dnven car m 
Bntam In England the generator is a comphcated structure that 
IS drawn along on a trailer This one consisted of a tall cyhnder on 
the left-hand side of the dnvmg seat There was thus only access 
to the cab on the nght-hand side and no egress on the other We 
sat up m the front and learned all about it Fortunately, the road 
was level all the way, wmdmg among the nce-fields Here and 
there we skirted banks on which tea shrubs were set out in rows 
Our engine had no puff to climb hills, and descending hills would 
have been a dangerous matter Our maximum speed was twenty- 
five miles per hour, and of that I was glad For five years before 
I’d been m an ordmary bus on a Himan road hereabouts, when 
the driver had got excited and tried to do thirty, with the most 
disastrous results If it hadn’t been for other travellers’ tales, I 
should have said that the reckless drivers m Ghma were mostly 
dead, like the reckless chickens, dogs and pigs that ignored them 
After all, there may be somethmg in my notion, for all that others 
say For only survivors survive 

Well, our bus went quietly along at twenty-five miles and then 
stopped at a teashop ^er an hour or two for a rest When the 
driver resumed his seat, do what he would, he couldn’t make her 
move The cyhnder had got overheated, and some gadget was out 
of gear We were amused to see him pick up a bucket of cold 
water and souse the offendmg cyhnder That did the tnck im- 
mediately, and off we went again. Every time we stopped the 
machinery refused to act Each time it refiised, the bucket of cold 
water was apphed successfully It’s not easy to catch out John 
Ghmaman I’ve seen a Ghmese locksmith open a Chubb’s lock 
with a bit of wire m a jifiy He may not understand the science, 
but he does know the art of things 
We started that day at 6 30 am, travelled through lovely 
autumn sunshme, and had reached Hengyang at 1 1 a m There 
we were disappomted not to find a bus, but were told a tram 
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would be leaving for the south at 6 30 p m So we made our way 
to the station and the station inn The whole area had been de- 
vastated with fire-bombs durmg the raid four or five days before 
Biuldmgs in China are often flimsy wood structures with the 
thinnest of partition walls The advantage is that .they can be 
erected almost as qmckly as they are destroyed, and here, m less 
than a week, completely new houses were already built and inn- 
keepers were ready with their toothsome food 

I shouldn’t have beheved such things possible had I not seen 
them, but m my diary of November iith is the record Even 
Nature takes longer than that to recover 
America was neutral then, and no one dreamed that, m 
December, 1944, a big American aerodrome at Hengyang would 
be defended by surrounded Chinese troops, for six weeks, until 
every man was killed or wounded, agamst the Japanese mvader 
The Amencans didn’t think it could be held for sue days There 
are plenty of stones on the other side, but we, who’ve known the 
Chma of the Revolution, are by no means unaware of the heroism 
of her fightmg men Was not Ais whole eight years of resistance, 
unarmed against mihtary rmght, most mystenously and unex- 
pectedly heroic^ The Japanese can bear witness to that 
Near Hengyang was the famous pilgnm mountam, the Nan Yoh 
Shan, where Chiang Kai-shek had his headquarters for a httle 
time when dnven fi-om Hankow m 1938, before movmg to 
Chungkmg Hengyang is a large city and a junction on the 
Cmton-Wuchang Railway What I was not prepared for was to 
find that it was the temunus also of a new wartime railway to 
Kueihn m Kwangsi and beyond 

The Burma Road isn’t the only mcredible thmg that has been 
done m Chma’s wartime emergency Here was a new railway 
completely moved firom Honan and the north as the Japanese 
mvaded the country Rails, sleepers, wagons, engmes had been 
moved hundreds of miles m the face of the Japanese advance 
There were trucks firom every railway m Chma, firom Mukden m 
the north to Hong Kong and Kowloon, a most curious and 
filummatmg assortment of carnages The secret was Chma’s man- 
power, patience and hard work It was on the new railways that 
we travelled that mght firom 6 30 tdl eleven We had a good 
Chmese meal and sleepmg berths There were not many pas- 
sengers, but Chma’s commumcations were kept open, whatever 
the danger from bombmg 
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That afternoon. B and I had been out in the sunshine among 
the graves when a plane came over. It was probably a Chinese 
plane, but there were a few pot shots at it We just lay among the 
graves and continued our talk till the sky was clear again. 

We left the tram at a nver mart called Lenhsmt’an— “Cold 
Water Rapids” — and started along an uneven country street in 
the rain and the darkness to an inn that B knew There we took a 
room, whilst B went off to bargain for chairs and coohes I could 
hear him talking and bargaimng as I, half sleepily, drank the 
ever-blessed tea and tried to rest About midmght he came m and 
said, “Now you must decide You can stay here m comfort for 
the mght” — some comfort I thought — “or, the chairs and coohes 
are all engaged, and we can start at once if you hke ” "With air- 
raids about, coohes were more willing to travel by mght than by 
day So I put away that, “comfort” and we went out into the 
pitch blackness of the mght Great shadows of engmes and trucks 
loomed up at us out of the darkness. We stumbled over railway 
hues and uneven roads Soon the men’s expenenced feet found 
the old coohe track Slowly but surely they covered the eighteen 
miles By day it would have been a five hours’ journey, stops and 
all By mght it took us till 8 30 in the morning To the swmg of 
the chair and the chant of the bearers’ voices, we both dozed off 
a good deal and hoped to be fresh enough for the mommg service 
We were too late, as it happened, m those war days We found the 
doctor and his wife at home, but the others were already at 
service After a wash, I went across to the minister’s house and 
saw W. gomg up the steps “How are you, old man^” I cned to 
this compamon of other journeys and other days 

For answer an ashen face turned on me How he must have 
suffered, “Don’t you know what’s happened^” he said 

“Yes, of course That’s why we’ve hurried here ” 

This IS the story of the raid he couldn’t forget A guemlla 
school was to be opened Madame Chiang Kai-shek was an- 
nounced as the guest of honour She didn’t come, but mne 
Japanese bombers arrived, and blasted their ivay through the 
mam street of the defenceless city, kilhng and woundmg at least 
100 people in a smaUish place Among them were tv'o theological 
students who had failed to go to earth, not knowing what blast 
could do 

My finend, ivithout any framing or preparation, had to go and 
gather up what was left of their ghastly remains and then try to 
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maintain the courage of them thirty fellow students. No wonder 
he had a haggard face that moriung, but he and his fellows were 
bravely carrymg on Later, I went through the hospital wards 
and saw some of the human wreckage that the raid had left behmd 
It The doctor and his wife were contmmng m the city with them 
httle son “Do you think it’s right for you all to stay?” I said. 
“Wdl It have any di-effect on him^” 

“We’ve talked it all out,” said this qmet Irishman “He’s too 
young to trouble much We thmk, at a time like this, it’s better 
to be together than divided We’re sure we’re right We’U just 
take what comes to us ” 

I was to hear an Amencan father and mother with two httle 
chddren m Hengyang repeat that conviction, almost word for 
word I wzLS to hear English and Scotch folk say it too They’d 
thought It out they would take what came to them 

Little did they know that, for half the people that I met on that 
journey, it would mean years in mtemment, for some a violent 
and untimely death, for others flight and loss of aU them goods 
Yet to-day I’ve no evidence that there have been any regrets for 
anything they’ve suflered All China, that knows, is grateful for 
then comradeship They can’t speak for themselves them hves 
and the gratitude of many who were ready to perish speak for 
them The end of that story is not yet 

It was here m Lmghng that there was first borne m upon me, 
on this journey, a sense of duection You’ll find it too m other 
travellers’ stones m ancient and modem times I said nothing to 
anyone then, or for long afterwards, but there I was, after delays 
m Rangoon, delays in that Hunan border town, and delays at 
other parts of the way The journey had been replanned from 
time to time Always I was an optunist, seizmg whatever oppor- 
tumty imght come of pressmg forward through seven months and 
more of inland travel Always there was a sense of urgency, a 
doubt as to whether the end would be reached If I’d sat down and 
detenmned at what pomt it would be most useful to be at Lmg- 
hng, m aU that time I could only have chosen the particular day 
on which I arrived 

When such thmgs happen once or twice we talk of luck, chance 
and comadence When m a long and difficult journey coin- 
cidences repeat themselves, not once but tiventy times, your sense 
of ivonder groivs mto a sort of conviction I wasn’t m myself any 
particular use, but I ivas the symbol of others’ care and sympathy, 
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and I ^vas there at the ver}’^ hour %\hen need ■\vas greatest This 
sense of a guiding hand grew Avith me as the journey continued 
I shall make few references to it, for these events are intimate and 
personal 

To me the experience grew to be so \mnd that I half wondered 
if a dear fiiend, ivho passed on just as this journey began, had been 
given speaal charge of me upon the road It ivas fanciful, of 
course, but the very fancy ivas a i\itness to the reahty of this ex- 
perience So clear ivas it that later on, in tangle after tangle, I 
just ceased to worry and said to mj-self, ‘T ironder ivhat the good 
Lord IS going to do this tune ” It’s in hours of stress and strain, 
when you have done your best and all human powers are at an 
end, that this experience of direction comes I’m not argumg 
about It, merely relating facts Curiously, it was m a bombed aty, 
mth shattered homes, sudden death and broken bodies, that this 
conviction began in me ^\^ly ivere you selected^ "WTiy -were they 
destroyed, do you ask^ I ivdl not answer that except in the -words 
of Confuaus once to his fiightened followers “As long as Heaven 
has use for me, what can the men of K’uang do to me?” Was it 
not Socrates who spoke of his “daemon,” ivho ivamed him fi-om 
coming harm^ There are other things, -which this is not the time 
or place to say, except that, for me, these journeying expenences 
confirmed the behef that materialism is no explanation of this 
umverse It leaves so much out Hit be not true, then it can be no 
gmde for man or beast, class or nation. If the bhnd lead the 
bhnd, ivill they not both fall into the ditch^ I -vvish some of the 
great ones of the earth could have taken my journey 

There was httle news in Linghng “Accordmg to the Ghmese 
newspapers,” I wrote on November 13 th, “Holland and perhaps 
Belgium are now definitely threatened by Germany, whilst 
Amenca is be ginnin g to talk to Japan "What a -^vorld ” Ho-w 
remote it all seems noiv i\Tiat a -ivorld, mdeed, in ivhich since 
then almost ever)'- nation on the earth has been mvolved m ivar 

I gathered that, on the whole, this place had been a quiet 
backwater and as httle affected as most places till that last dread- 
ful iveek. “If the Japanese knew what they did, they couldn t 
have done such thmgs to helpless ci\'ihans, anyhoiv The results 
are too ghastly for -\\ ords The dead are the happy ones, I thought 
after seemg the hospital.” That was written m 1939 of us 

is not invnh ed noi\ ^ After the hospital, I -visited the school, half 
of w'hich was mo\nng out to a quieter place m the country. 



‘ Venice in China ’ A canal scene in V^enchow, Chekiang 
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Boys and bundles were already packed, but there was no moving 
m the ram The weather was miserably cold and wet for the time 
of the year, but there would be no “alarms” under such conditions, 
they said 

That “qmet backwater” had later an Amencan aerodrome 
which the Japanese captured on September 7th, 1944 It was due 
to the kmdness and help of Amencan pilots that, here and else- 
where, so many of my friends were able to get to places of safety 
m the debacle of that autumn Who then dreamed that Amenca 
and Bntam by 1941 would be Ghma’s alhes, forced from then 
neutrahty by Japanese aggression^ It’s weU that neither the 
Chinese nor we could see so far down the road of calamity If we 
could see ^lhead, should we walk so steadfastly? It’s faith and 
msight rather than foreknowledge that keep you upnght on yoin 
feet 

[ For two or three days I was domg the usual things, meetmg 
mth Ghmese friends old and new, gathenng with nussionanes 
of aU denommations, taUong over common problems, hopes and 
fears, bunging perhaps a httle of the comfort and breath of the 
outside world in these days and years of trouble. It was on Bishop 
Stephens’ compound, where we met one mght, that the raid had 
been most devastating and the students had been blasted to 
death In Chma we’ve our denommations, but we are aU exiles 
and nungle very freely It’s our usual experience to consult 
together The ecclesiastical traditions and habits of the homeland 
seem very rigid by comparison, m spite of all the mutual con- 
sultation that now is normal here So this visit drew to an end 

In 1934, m days of peace, I had been this way before Then W , 
the theological tutor, and I had journeyed over low kills from 
Shaoyang to Lmghng We’d spent two or three mghts m Chmesc 
inns and chapels, and had been hampered on our way by opium- 
smoking coohes There were no charcoal buses then and no roads 
or railways — -just qmet trudging through field and tea plantation 
and wood We never neared Hengyang, except upon our home- 
ward ivay, when a Chmese chauffeur, as I have said, jumped the 
bus off the Gh’angsha road Chassis and wheels parted company 
We dr)f-docked mto an autumn paddy-field and, as I watched my 
feUmv passengers disappearing m haste through the wmdows of 
the bus, I remarked to W , “I suppose this is what they call an 
acadent ” We all escaped scot free but for a scratch or tivo, but 
that was another journey On November i6th I was ivntmg 

I 
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'IVe propose going by boat to-morroiv momios to the rail-vsny 
at L^nhsuiraii. and so start on the Cb'angsha joume}'." Shaii I 
ever see that lovely compound at T.ingling ag ain. I ';v-oncer. and 
tvbat is it like now after Japanese troops and local looters have 
done their v.'orst ■ssith it? 



XI 


GH’ANGSHA, “UNGONSUMED BY FIRE” 

T his is the tale of our journey to Ch’angsha After a number of 
delays at the riverside at Lmghng, we left by a smeill Chinese 
boat It was just the ordmary sading-boat, with the well of the 
vessel roofed over with rounded rush-mats You couldn’t stand 
up, but there was plenty of room to sit or he Mostly, unless it’s 
very hot weather, you spread your pei-wo on the wooden floor 
and he readmg or tallnng on that m comparative comfort 
Chinese boats are, as a rule, spotlessly clean The boards, 
and all the boat, are varnished, and you take off your boots before 
crawhng under the mat roof mto the cabm Navigable rivers run 
slowly and twist backwards and forwards, followmg the hne of 
least resistance The boatman poles or rows when he must, and 
avzuls himself of every puff of wmd We’d a good strong breeze 
that day which was sometimes behmd us, sometimes on either side 
of us and sometimes a tu-feng — a “head wmd ” It wasn’t the wmd 
that changed, but the wmdmg of the nver that caused the varia- 
tions There’s httle nver travel m Bntam except for exercise and 
pleasure In Chma there’s much A httle later I was to travel for 
SIX days m a Chinese boat of this kmd It’s as restful a way as 
there is, imless you are pressed for time Our party consisted of 
B , H and myself, a Chmese nurse who had failed to make good 
m Lmghng and was glad of a firee passage home, the Lenhsui 
T’an preacher, H ’s “boy,” and a gentleman who just turned up 
and squatted on the boat So we were seven The boatman said 
he was his fhend, and who were we to deny it? It’s very rare m 
Chma for some “fhend” not to turn up and try to travel at your 
expense Chma’s a tolerant land The hitch-hikers of wartime 
England will appreciate that “fiiend ” What a typical creature he 
IS No Chma story would be complete without him I think such 
finends must ivait m the riverside tea-shops watchmg for their 
opportumty to “jump” a boat We travelled downstream and, 
ivith the help of the ivmd and the current, were m Lenhsmt’an 
after a five hours’ journey, m contrast to the eight hours through 
the mght on the outivard road The day had been wet and cloudy, 
and consequently the voyage was uneventful There were no 
planes to be feared on such a day as this We were soon scrambhng 
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up the. slippery mud bauS; to a street that seems to be deveZomrr- 
2^s£tly_ O'^’idu^ to trie comirig or tbe Tsibvs.v. Irom a ■r 
village and a fern-, Lenhsuit^ar- bad become an imoortari 
jUECtiori or river, rail aud road rraEc. Xhe place 5T<mrmed vhhz 
refugees coming, going and staymg Soldiers, too. vrere ai''.'avs 
passing tbrougb. 

"^Ve quicMy got rooms in an inn: tnen vrent to tne dny noner 
room of a cbapeL containing insnScrent accommodation for a 
grov.ing place. After that bad; to tne rh'er for a Cnnese 

meal, and then once more to me chapel for the Wecnesaa-- 
cvening class-meeting. There, to my rerr great for and his, in 
this unexpected place. I met a Chinese niend s'.'ho combined the 
occupations of photographer and -^'.-atch-mender. He is-as a 
refugee, of course, and had deared out of Shihhuivao. in the 
Tayeh iromrorhs area of Hupeh, before the oncoming Janan ess 
armies He v.ras at least Boo miles a'.'.ny mom home, a refugee in a 
strange proYince, but had eventually fallen on his feet He -i-.-as a 
lay preacher, and his religion had gh-en him that stabilitv cf 
character vrhich is often remarked on by non-Christian Chinese 
of Chrhtians vrhom they inovr. He isas doing excellently in busi- 
ness. this place never having met a v.archmaker such as he. He 
told me too bo's'.* useful his photography had been. The passiug 
soldiers partscularlv. -svere glad to send thdr portraits home. Just 
like Britain, isnh id ^\’eIL he's suSered in su'csecuent 

incursions, he'll have quite a nice htde competence to take home 
again Yvhen neace ccmes at last. Some refugees in China, as m 
Britain, have the abihtv to make good v.'herever they may 'oe. 

After service sve lay doira tSi 1.30 a.m.. Yvhen ve y-. ent through 
the rain to the station. The train y>.-2s late, and Yve didn't get oS 
till three next morning. Once more Yve lav cov.-n in our domes, 
in a Srst-dass sleener this time, by force of circurnstances, and so 
reached Hengyang in time for breakfast. There y' e found a China 
Travd SerYUce Yvho took OY-er our luggage and told us of the 
trains to Luk'ou. the northern terminus of the Canton Railvray 
in these uncertain days This yy’hs the ranYsmy horn ^ > uchang to 
Canton and Hong Kon<. The Chinese had destroreo. large 
sections of it norhh and south of Ch'angsna Y'.hen theY* could not 
hold it anY' longer. They still held a lengm or scy eral hundreQ 
miles &om Luk'ou in Hunan to Kukong in S-Ys-angrung. 
Hukong the Japanese finally captured on JanuarY- sSrh. 1945 
Eight up to then the rahv.-ay had been in Ch mese rrands and me 
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mvaders had had no through road The Chinese had held it 
intact, though frequently bombed, of course, for more than 
seven years and only lost it m the end because the Japanese, 
battered by sea, made a desperate and successful attempt to have 
land commumcation from north to south of Gtuna through their 
need to retahate on the American airfields Possibly war-weanness 
had got the Ghmese down, possibly it was the evergreen mihtary 
fault of over-confidence that caused the debacle There may have 
been pohtical reasons, too In the event, the Japanese were only 
there a few months before them final’ defeat We made our way 
to the Amencan Presbyterian hospital and found Dr and Mrs 
N kmd and helpful m every possible way He took us round to 
see the officials on passport matters and then, at last, I was really 
fitted with the appropnate papers to get out of the provmce 
either into Kwangsi or, by Kukong, Kwangtung, to Hong Kong 

Hengyang had been badly bombed agam and agam There 
were lots of evidence of this But the Ns were there with them 
two httle gmls They had a good dug-out and judged they 
were safe enough Anything, they thought, was better than 
family separation They knew what the cost of that had been to 
others 

We boarded our tram at 2 p m and, imder a wet and cloudy 
sky, had reached the temunus at Luk’ou by six Then began the 
usual hagghng over pnces with baggage coohes and boatmen 
All that was setded m the end, as it always is We were m our tmy 
hwa-tse, as they call these flat-bottomed nver-boats, by rune 
We lay on our pei-wos, for there was no room to sit up under the 
low mat awnmg, whilst the sohtary boatman rowed aU mght, and 
got us the thirty miles downstream to Siangt’an by 8 a m Twelve 
hours steady roivmg looks hke pretty hard gomg I guess he 
rested sometimes whilst we dozed, but we urged him on agam 
whenever ive were aware of this At one pomt he hesitated to go 
on He said that there were soldiers on the further bank We saw 
hghts and heard shouts, but m the blackness of the mght a htde 
boat IS a poor target 

There was a shot or tivo, whether at us or not we did not stop 
to enqume as we noiselessly drifted on our way, and had no 
further interruption Arrived at Siangt’an, we made our way to 
a httle Ghmese launch and were soon ensconced m its cabm It 
wasn’t much of a cabm really, but we were very comfortable after 
our all-mght vigil We were soon movmg merrily along, towmg a 
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couple of large freight barges which impeded our progress some- 
what. But we were no longer the victims of tvmd and current^ as 
we proceeded under our mvn steam On the bank above us ivas the 
long stretch of Siangf an’s houses tvith evidence of bombmg here 
and there I’m mterested to-day to find I made this comment, 
wnting my diary m the cabin of that httle steam launch’ "Afrer 
sleepmg a couple of mghts as and ivhere we might, lymg down m 
our day-dothes just as we were, to be sitting m our crude but 
private cabin, shaved and washed and wamily fed, is luxury 
mdeed As I wander about in these much-bombed places, I 
marvd at the way life carries on It’s where fear prevails that 
there is the greatest disturbance When fears become reahty, then 
life seems to adjust itself and settle down Perhaps also the fearful 
ones have passed to places where they can better endure ” This 
was m Chma, November, 1939 How true it was of Bntam from 
1940 to 1945. That’s the sort of remark I heard others make, any 
time, m London and the provmces when the day for Bntam’s 
testing had arrived So suffering and bombmg proved that 
Chmese and Bntish, and perhaps all people that on earth do 
dwell, were very necir akm By 4 p m on that day, November i8th, 
we were m the emergency Methodist compound m Gh’angsha, 
havmg been delayed a good deal, not only by the towmg, but by 
the seardung of the Customs men and pohce enquiries ivhen we 
tied up at the ivharf It had been a qmte marvellous patch of 
journey In fifty-three hours we had got to Gh’angsha from 
Linghng, had a meeting at Lenhsiut’an, and obtamed passports 
at Hengyang Hoiv grateful I was After climbing up the bank of 
the nver, we were about half an hour commg, m broken-doi\Ti 
ricksha^vs, to the compound The desolation of Ch’angsha 
reminded me of Pompeii or a toivn through which a tidal wave has 
swept The people, of whom there were many, were hvmg among 
the rums, ivhich were otherwise walled m ivith fallen bricks The 
first view of Ch’angsha had been qmte devcistating. It certainly 
didn’t seem to bear the aspect of resihence which is so character- 
istic of the Chmese 

How thoroughly depressed I ivas 

This IS what had happened, as far as I could gather the story 
from fiaends ivho’d been through the experience Soon after the 
capture of Hankow by the Japanese m i 93 ^> feared that 

the enemy would advance into Hunan and put its cities and people 
m pen! We’ve heard so much of “scorched earth” policy m 
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Europe that it’s probably forgotten, if it was ever knowTi, that it 
was in China that “scorched earth” began “We cannot resist the 
Japanese except for a httle whde,” they Scud ‘We shall have to 
retire, but when we go we’U leave the enemy with nothing but a 
desert Our houses will be empty shells, our fields will be devoid 
of crops, our streets and aties will be rums We’ll defeat the 
Japanese as the Russians defeated Napoleon ” 

It was Chmese who said this, not Westerners — modem Ghmese, 
with their knowledge of European history In 1937 and 1938 the 
pohcy was, more or less, generally followed Then came Hunan’s 
turn, that rich nce-bowl of Ghma, and Gh’angsha, its magnifi- 
cent capital Ch’angsha was not only a strategical centre it was 
a city fuU of priceless loot The Japanese shall never take Gh’ang- 
sha, they said The most they shall ever get will be a dead and 
mmed aty So the soldiers placed tms of petrol and barrels of od 
m chosen places aU over the town, that, when the tune came to 
bum, there should be a complete and utter conflagration Those 
who hved there never imagmed a city of 350,000 “mouths” 
could be destroyed without direct orders fi-om the High Com- 
mand It was far too terrible a thmg to contemplate, except out 
of dire necessity The wammg would surely be given Besides the 
closed-m aUey-ways firom which escape has always been diflBcult, 
there were hospitals full of wounded soldiers The threat drew 
near Rumours of the finng of the city were nfe Doubtless, many 
of the timid had already fled to their country homes There was 
apprehension, but nothmg more, and the citizens went to their 
beds as usual Two fhends of mme, a man and a woman mis- 
sionary, lay down to sleep that mght m the city just hke their 
neighbours The woman. Miss S , woke next mommg about 4 
a m and, noticmg the sky was unusually bright, went on to the 
verandah To her horror, she found that compound m the midst 
of a sea of flames Almost all the city seemed to be ablaze She 
woke her feUow missionary They had no more than time to gather 
up a bag of things and, with their Chmese fiiends, make their 
way through the one gap left m the flames Ten mmutes later they 
wouldn’t have been able to escape Similar expenences were 
bemg shared by aU the foreigners m the city and by great sections 
of the Chmese populace No one knows how many perished that 
mght or on the foUoivmg day Some of the victims were wounded 
soldiers who had no strength to crawl to safety It was an appallmg 
calamity hard to exaggerate, as if Chma hadn’t suflTered enough 
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without this self-mflicted injury. I’d heard of the devastation, but 
you had to see it to believe it. 

They told me hoiv Chiang Kai-shek arrived almost immedi- 
ately, how he executed the responsible oflBaals, high placed 
though they ivere, and hoiv he asked the missionanes and other 
foreigners to meet him WTien they came, they found a cool, calm, 
self-controUed personahty who, in the midst of all that and so 
much more, earned himself serene He thanked them for then- 
help to Ghma and for then succour to the city m its need, and 
then -^vent as qmckly and unostentatiously as he’d come Yet, 
temble as the destruction was, I felt then, as I cannot but feel 
now, that somethmg was won at the ai\ful pnee The Japanese 
did not advance There ivas nothmg there to capture except one 
vast rum In spite of three or four mcursions m the foUoivmg years, 
they never took Gh’angsha, to hold it, till June i8th, 1944, when 
they advanced to seize the provmce rather than its capital 

As I entered and crossed the city that cloudy and wet November 
day m 1939 and threaded my way through its rmned streets, 
remembering the former glones, I was thoroughly overwhelmed 
•with the self-inflicted tragedy This city against which the 
T’aipmg rebels had striven m vam lay slain -^vith her own hands 
One of the most unposmg of aU Gh’angsha’s biuldmgs -svas the 
Hunan Bible Institute, the gift of some wealthy Amencan of Los 
Angeles It had been Gommunist headquarters for a tune m 1930, 
when the Gommumsts held the city for a few days Later m 1944 
It became the Japanese headquarters It was still m the hands of 
missionaries when I arrived m 1939 and was Refuge Centre No i 
Next door was the Umon Theological School One of its buildmgs 
had become our church headquarters for, -withm the aty, our 
church and, I think, every other church had gone up m the 
flames We knocked at the door, and found that hliss S was in 
the city carrymg on m the concrete basement of the bumed-out 
church We told the cook we’d come, had the cloth laid, the 
kettle boiled and the table spread and ready ere his mistress 
returned “Sit down and have some tea,” ive mvited her when she 
came m “You’re a famous woman,” said I “When you return 
to England they’ll crowd to hear you Everyone is readmg C/una 


C UM. 

“Oh,” she said ‘Wes, I’m sorry Those were home letters and 
never meant for pubhcation lATien I received the ivire asking 
permission to publish, I’d forgotten ivhat was m them Had I 
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realised, there’d have been something of Miss G and Mr S and 
the others ” 

“Then you mean that your httle book of letters is a wmdow 
mto everybody’s life m Gh’angsha durmg this period of war, of 
refugees and of distress and terror^” 

“Yes,” she said “It’s anybody’s and everybody’s wmdow I’m 
sorry that it looks as if it were all my domg ” 

With aU my readmg of books from Ghma m recent years, that 
httle collection of unstudied, unself-consaous letters remains to 
my mmd the book of tlie period m its poignancy, simphcity and 
vividness She told me then and afterwards other stones of 
wounded soldiers vath weeks-old, unattended wounds, of what 
untramed people hke herself had done to try and help amidst the 
stench and sorrow, of poor lads chngmg to her as their wounds 
were probed and dressed, crymg, “Smg to us”, of her attempts to 
smg to help them as the tears were pourmg down her cheeks I 
think if any cntical Chmese or foreigner had sat where I sat and 
listened to her story, he’d never have said a word against a mis- 
sionary again I know such things have sunk deep mto many a 
gratefiil soldier’s heart, and I thought I saw the harvest beginning 
to be I stayed ten days m the aty, and I want to hnger at this 
pomt m our story as I hngered then 



XII 


CHINESE AND FOREIGN FELLOW SUFFERERS 

W EEKS previous to my reaching Ch’angsha, when I was still 
m Yunnan, I’d received a wire from B , then m Ch’angsha, 
sa)uug that some of his colleagues had left the city m view of its 
imminent capture by the Japanese, and bidding me goodbye, as 
he should stay and feared we shouldn’t meet When I arrived, I 
found that this local mvasion was an intriguing matter of argu- 
ment and dispute On the one hand, I was told of Ghmese on the 
nearby hills ivatchmg Japanese cavalry advancing along the 
country paths to the aty, and I met a preacher whose town had 
been overrun and destroyed Yet some of the missionaries m 1939 
were qmte sceptical about the whole business It was agreed that 
the aty had been entirely evacuated by the Chinese mihtary, m 
view of the approachmg threat, and that the only people -who 
remamed were the very poor and the missionaries, who turned 
their compounds mto places of refuge. But Gh’angsha hadn’t 
fallen, and whatever threat had come had rapidly melted away 
like mist before the sun Some said there had been real danger 
others said that it weis just unnecessary pamc So what was I to 
beheve^ A few pages on the story is told of hoiv I made my way 
overland through the Kwangtung Provmce to Hong Kong, how 
I went from there to Shanghai, and on to Shanhaikwan, Tientsm 
and Peipmg, and at length travelled from Shanghai up the 
Yangtse to HanLow, which I reached on February 21st, 1940 
There I met a missionary friend from the Japanese side of the 
hne He’d been at the point on the Yangtse from ivhich this 
mvasion of Hunan began He’d seen the Japanese set off m high 
spirits and only a fraction of them return Exacdy what had hap- 
pened he didn’t know, but he was on friendly terms ivith the 
Japanese officer who was pumshed for the disaster, ancf gave me 
his name This man said it was not his fault, but someone had to 
be the scapegoat The higher officer, whose fault it ivas, had 
placed the blame on him He was to be degraded and dismissed 
and rmned for life, he told my friend, and he wept as he told of 
his misfortime This all seems conclusive enough There’s plenty 
of evidence from 1938 onwards that the Japanese were frequently 
making these rapid thrusts, few of which achieved anythmg The 
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Chinese Government troops seemed to have the techmque for 
deahng witli such attempts, which were generally disastrous to the 
attackers, and this over several years This whole episode is 
worthy of record, partly because it shows how htde the non- 
nuhtary man on the spot knows of the actual fightmg Partly 
also because here is plam refutation of the cunous claim that it 
was the Communist troops m the north-west that were domg all 
the fightmg m these years and that the Government troops were 
inactive Facts are facts, but had I not been both m Gh’angsha 
and Hankow I should never have known these facts This double 
view was as reveahng as it was umque 

Ghma is a vast country, and the resident there is always warning 
himself against the penis of generabsmg his own, necessarily, local 
expenences Perhaps this httle mcident is valuable for that reason. 
It isn’t necessary to impugn men’s motives, but I’ve read with 
wonder certam modem books about China that are regarded as 
classical and widely quoted as history Some things m them could 
never have been wntten had their distmgiushed authors seen, 
shall we say, “both sides of the hue ” How could I possibly have 
known the facts of this considerable Japanese defeat by Govern- 
ment troops if I hadn’t personally verified m Hankow what was a 
matter of some conflict of opimon m Ch’angsha^ 

In Gh’angsha I rested for a while, read and talked We made a 
tour of the stncken city and espeaaUy of our premises on the West 
Street The houses had been entirely demolished, but the church 
could evidently be re-roofed and used again Somehow, the tour 
was more en-heartenmg than my first ghmpse of Ch’angsha The 
streets were cleaned up and the people bravely carrymg on 

This idea of sweepmg and cleanmg the rumed streets was 
Ghiang Kai-shek’s How often I thought of that m the cleaned- 
up nuns of London afterwards It was m Chma that I saw these 
things first 

I preached to the httle chapel full of Chmese on the Sunday 
mommg Only about 20 per cent were our own folk The other 
80 per cent were poor neighbours who’d come and gone pre- 
viously, not over-impressed mth the sunphaty of the foreign 
rehgion compared with the colour and the clangour of their 
temple worship, but greatiy impressed with what had happened 
now As refugees poured through the toira, the Church had suc- 
coured them In tlieir oivn peril and fear, the Church had faced 
the risks and stood by them, opemng refugee camps for their 
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needs The "Hao-hua”—^t “good words” the Church had 
preached— had become “good deeds” That’s the 

proof of all doctrine m China So our neighbours at last were 
croivdmg our doors and there ivas danger of us being thought a 
mere “mercy club ” So the local leaders were gathermg these 
recrmts mto groups and classes that they might teach them of 
the Source of all the mercy It was better for many to go away, as 
m fact they did, than to have swollen numbers w'ho knew' no other 
thmg than gratitude to a few doers of “good deeds.” 

'\\Taen I wais detamed at Huanghsien (pp iioff ) my firiends aU 
over the pro\dnce w'ere domg w'hat they could to help On 
November igth I noted “An offiaal delaymg ansiver has come 
to the Ch’angsha request that I rmght be alloived to enter the 
pro\ance from Huanghsien and visit Gh’angsha and P’mgkiang 
As I’ve already been m the prownce more than two weeks and 
have got to Ch’angsha on two other permits freely given, this 
offiaal answer appears to be too late to be negative ” 

It’s mce havmg lots of friends, for w'here one faded another had 
succeeded. But aren’t avd services the world over alike m their 
rapidity of motion^ After all, “aird services” w'ere Chma’s gift to 
the ivorld, you know. In the afternoon I preached in Enghsh to 
German, American, Norwegian, Jew', Yale and British misnon- 
anes The W'ar, so far, had made no mtemational cleavage in this 
C hin a, neutral then as far as the European w'ar w'as concerned 
Looking back, it seems strange that t\s'o parallel wars, m the 
East and West, should have been ragmg about the identical issue 
of aggression, and should have mamtained themselves m isolation. 
Eventually, Japan altered all that 

Next day, we’d a ftdl house for the Welcome Meetmg, which 
■was very hearty and pleasant It wasn’t easy to beheve that my 
mere presence coidd do any good It’s such a fimny “presence ” 
They sent back by me to England a few Chinese characters em- 
broidered on sdk, w'hich seem to imply, “The stream is the proof 
of the source” — a dehcate way of thanking the Missionary Soaety 
for this proof of its reahty and kmdness 

On November Q2nd I was %VTiting “It is disappomting and a 
htde h umili ating to have to climb down from that on w'hich one 
had set one’s mmd ” 

There’d been a great deal of difficulty about securing a pass to 
P’mgkiang and Liuyang, and the weather had turned very bad 
I’d wanted particularly to reach P’ingkiang, for our house there 
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had been destroyed by Japanese air bombing, and one of our men, 
Rev Albert Leigh, had been killed 

Only a week or two before I reached Gh’angsha, P’mgkiang 
had been overrun by the Japanese for four or five days They had 
retired, and there was every reason to go on, but after a good deal 
of uncertamty I deaded not to take the P’mgkiang-Liuyang 
journey, but to get G eind F and a few Ghmese firom Yiyang and 
Siangym to come m instead It spared me six days very hard 
travel over bad roads m worse weather On the other hand, it 
left me without personal first-hand acquaintance with these 
northern and most troubled areas There were compensations, as 
the sequel shows 

Later m the day we went to a feast at the house of a Mr Gh’eng 
He was an ofl&ce-holder m the Ghurch, and m private life owned 
a “bath-house ” These are to be found m aU considerable cities m 
Ghma People can go for a real bath instead of a meagre 2 inches 
of hot water m a small round, wooden, varnished, 6-inch-deep 
tub at home He was a most interestmg man He’d been a Boxer 
soldier m 1900, had later risen to the rank of bngadier, and 
finally left the Army for the washing of his fellow men It must 
have been a lucrative busmess, for he was the proud possessor of a 
httle petrol launch This he wanted to loan to the rmssionanes so 
that It rmght sad under the, at that time, neutral British flag 
When he was told that we couldn’t play that Ghmese game, he 
gave us it outnght Doubtless, if it had still been there, he’d have 
had it back as a gift at the end of the war In the event, the British 
flag was no advantage to it But how was anyone to know that 
then^ He talked most mterestmgly of his hfe m the Army, and I 
talked of the way of a plane through the clouds You never know 
when you’re gomg to meet an mterestmg man like this m Ghma 
to-day. Happily, he’s reported to be stdl flounshmg m 1946 

The delay had its compensations m the knowledge gamed 
through conversations with Miss S and Mr B The latter could 
never drag himself past a case of distress m the street, and the 
expenences grave and gay through which the former had passed 
made you wonder how much human nature can endure She had 
just found a new refugee camp of 700 Hupeh folk The refugee 
problem was sad beyond ivords Would it or would it not have 
been better just to scatter m the day of battle and creep back 
agam after the conflict? Surely this trekking of homeless folk is 
one of the most heartrendmg things m man’s terrible history 
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“Bumt-out Gh’angsha has certainly thwarted the invaders and 
denied them the spoils of victory Isn’t that the proof that this 
sulfenng is not without its use?” 

On November 24th we visited the nver gunboat, HMS 
Sandpiper, which rescued and adopted a httle Chinese baby from 
the water after a bomb raid The font was the ship’s bell The god- 
mother was Madame Chiang Kai-shek The minister was our Mr 
S , and Miss S and others were present on board The baby died 
later of pneumoma in Lmghng We had a talk and a meal with 
Commander Nicholls and his bearded ofEcers He was actmg as 
British Consul, and was very helpful 

Many men took to beards in this penod, pardy through the 
coast blockade and the difficulty of gettmg razors The Chinese 
beheved that, by growing beards, foreigners were trying to make 
themselves look old and avoid bemg called up Happdy, most of 
the beard-growers were entirely ignorant of Chmese and thus 
unaware of their cowardice When we returned F and G had 
just arrived from P’lngkiang, looking very fit, havmg been on 
the road two days They’d left then beards behind them, which 
was rather a disappomtment to me After spendmg the day with 
beards, on the gunboat and ashore, I judged that beards greatly 
improve the faces of some What yams we had together They 
had been two Englishmen, alone, m the face of mvading Japanese 
in P’mgkiang They’d msisted on mamtaimng the mviolabdity 
of their compound refuge agamst all aggressive Japanese soldiers 
They’d wondered how long they could stick it and survive and 
then, as suddenly as they’d come, the mvaders retired Our 
friends had been subsequently the invited guests of General Yang 
Sen, who had his army m the hills around the city There they’d 
sat with the General watchmg a play which was part education 
and part enjoyment for the troops This is typical of the domgs m 
the Nationahst and Commumst armies m China They’d come 
over an appalhng road, destroyed but for a smgle foot-track so as 
to hinder the armour and the tanks of the Japanese The ram and 
storm had added to the chaos, but they were m great health and 
spirits At mght we were all the welcome guests of an American 
host What a contrast for them — ^invasion, fighting, terror, stram, 
then mud, slush, ram, tired bodies, and now happy fellowship 
round the roanng fire of a generous American host Beheve me, 
there’s still plenty of adventure m being a missionary, but the 
good man himself is generally too busy to talk about it 
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Sunday, November 26th, was spent in ministermg to still other 
refugee congregations Practically every church m Gh’angsha 
had been destroyed, and we aU worshipped m makeshift places 

How can I ever forget the two days we spent with Chmese 
leaders from Ch’angsha, P’mgkiang, Siangym, Yiyang and 
Liuyang — aU country towns of North Hunan Siangym was 
utterly destroyed and the Chmese minister, such an insignificant 
htde man, had fixed up a lean-to shed, where he hved exposed 
to the weather day and mght, to be handy for any country mem- 
ber who nught come Yiyang had just been subject to a terrific 
air raid Some of them had been hvmg with groups of refugees 
among the hills Everyone had his or her story of bombmg terrors, 
flights, dehverances We crouched round two charcoal braziers 
to keep our bodies warm Our hearts were warm enough as we 
shared each other’s troubles and planned for the future They’d 
aU suflTered They hved among the sufferers They were gomg 
back to suffer They seemed to take it aU for granted, knowmg 
that, m the end, all would come right That faith was all but 
umversal among the Chinese wherever I wandered We closed 
that meetmg with Newman’s great travel hymn, “Lead, kmdly 
Light,” as dear to the Chmese as to the Bntish, and never more 
appropnate than among those suffermg leaders 

Another afternoon was spent m a wider group, representmg 
all Christians m the aty Missionaries waited on their Chmese 
fiiends with tea and cakes, and then we set to to discover what 
was happenmg m this hour of tribulation I was remmded a good 
deal of the spread of the persecuted Church m the Acts of the 
Apostles I probed this matter which they just took for granted 
without seemg its meanmg There was so much truth and life 
about them aU that they never thought of anythmg but fresh life 
and truth breakmg out somewhere So they talked and answered 
questions, and so I listened 

They told of strange and wonderful dehverances that filled the 
narrators with amazement I asked if they could do with fewer 
missionaries now When they reahsed that it was not just a weud 
foreigner’s conundrum, they were most emphatic that neither 
life nor death nor any other creature should keep us from commg 
to the help of the tortured Chmese Church and people Through 
and m all our talk there was a note of strong confidence and hope 

When we said goodbye to them, we foragners sang around the 
fire at mght “F as tenor and I cis bass and the others leadmg us 
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along There’s nothing quite like unaccompanied smgmg when 
you have the voices for It S is from the Rhondda Valley, B from 
Cardiff and Miss S. from Leeds. So there you are ” 

It had been a great three da)^, a real hohday for the Ghmese, 
who loved to be swoppmg expenences, for these were scattered 
days, and here they were together again for a httle tune. I’d 
missed the North Hunan tnp, but this had been better after all 
for my purposes 

“We’re all disturbed with this sowmg of the North Sea with 
magnetic mines President Roosevelt thinks the war will be over 
m the spnng. I wonder why Burma is to have Domimon status ” 

So those were the headhnes of the Ch’angsha news at the end of 
November, 1939. ^t’s strange readmg now. 

On November 28th at midday we watched F and G. stndmg 
off into the rain and mud for P’mgkiang It made me think of 
Oates stepping out mto the snow on Scott’s fatal but glonous 
expedition to the South Pole It was a dismal enough outlook, but 
their faces were “set” and it would be better as they strode along 
than it looked G had been in the house at P’mgkiang with Albert 
Leigh when the Japanese bombed it, but had managed to crawl 
out unhiut Then, m the evemng, we too turned our backs on 
Ch’angsha and set out once more through the ruins to the nver- 
side There, happdy, we found our launch had hoisted a mast, 
but other thmgs were not so happy The Ghmese mechamc, 
having received his month’s wages, had got mto an unholy fracas 
He said he’d been beaten and lost his money, but that this nver- 
side was a A:’o zm tih tt-fang — “hateful place ” He had also failed 
to procure any petrol and, as we now surmise, had failed to over- 
ha^ his engme B went off for petrol, with which he amved 
back at rmdmght We then lay down and hoped to be many 
rmles upnver by breakfast, but this is my diary entry, made at 
breakfast-tune 

“We started this morning at 3 30 m bright moonhght and now, 
five hours later, find ourselves otfiy fifteen miles along on a sixty- 
mile upstream journey The wmd, which helped us at first, is 
very shght now Every once and agam the engme gets a move 
on, but, like the mechamc, it gets tired, and just fizzles out most 
of the time. So, sans wmd sans engme and sans movement, we are 
not hkely to make much headway unless the mechanic mends 
that engme or we get a tow from a passmg launch. ‘Mu shth isai 
ren, cKeng shih tsai then’ (‘Plans are men’s affairs, completion is 
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heaven’s aflFair’), says the Chinese proverb The engine has just 
started again and we move ” 

That same day, November 29th, at 2 p m , I was wntmg 
“We’ve had a rather dreadful experience At least, B has Once 
the engme got started we travelled along merrily untd, trymg to 
approach the nver bank, we groimded on a sandbank The engme 
stopped dead and we were reduced to our sail m a lessening wmd 
We haded a big junk, with a big sad and no cargo, and got them 
to give us a tow B was sitting on the deck readmg, and I on the 
httle compamon-way, when another sadmgjunk coUided with us. 
B called out, ‘I’m afraid the mast is gomg ’ It was tearmg and 
str ainin g badly. I heard a splash and saw the mechamc m the 
stem nearly go into the nver himself m his vam attempt, as I 
thought, to grab the mast Our ‘boy,’ however, at the wheel 
thought differendy ‘It’s Mr B,’ he said As we scrambled on 
deck, we saw B bemg pulled on board another junk some hundred 
yards behmd We fell back to take him on board, coUided agam, 
and this time our mast was broken and earned away B was 
drenched and shivermg He’d been m deep water, but can swim. 
‘I’ve never swum before ivith all my clothes on, and heavy boots 
and mackmtosh besides ’ Happily, he had a complete change on 
board and that, with hot coffee and a charcoal fire, seemed to 
warm him up aU nght Smee then aU his clothes have been dned, 
and we’ve had a hot Ghmese meal, and you’d never know what 
had happened except for a mast stump and the fact that our tow- 
boat IS tied up alongside and we’re helpmg one another Our 
engme has started up agam now and there’s a seven-mile wmd 
fiUing up our tow boat’s sads So, with the help of petrol and sad, 
ive’ve passed beyond Siangt’an and are makmg for Chuchow, 
Luk’ou, and the Canton Railway We’re very late and it looks hke 
a long stretch m the deirk if we’re to catch the tram to-mght Our 
helpfhl tow-junk will pdot us Our mechamc is qmte ignorant of 
this stretch of the nver, which is said to be mmed It was a serious 
acadent and is a great dehverance and we are very thankful 
How different it might have been But who could have dreamed 
m these days of perd and stress, which so often fill our min ds, 
danger and dehverance would have come m such a sudden and 
unexpected way^” 

We reached Luk’ou at nudmght and, after waUang zdong the 
radway for a mde, got to the station and found ive were m time 
for the tram Our Chmese boy, who wasn’t a Christian, said '^Sie 

K 
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sie Shatig-ti ‘^ — “Thank God ” Well he might, for the nver journey 
had been unexpectedly slow, and we thought we should not 
catch the tram We had a good mght’s rest, and next morrung the 
nuhtary pohce were mquisitive again, but we gave them our cards 
and showed them our passports They went off, we hoped, to do 
somethmg more useful for their country’s good than to worry us 
Visitmg cards were as useful on that journey, and generally are 
in Chma, as identity cards m England “We’ve had a good shave 
and wash and now are hopmg for a warm Chinese me^ from the 
restaurant car This is so much better than picmckmg, with 
sausage roUs, on a cold and frosty morning, for it’s very cold to- 
day ” So ended November, 1939, and my journey through 
Hunan, and this is the comment that I made that day In spite of 
the Nanking atrocities and the nameless horrors of Belsen and 
Buchenwald, I let it stand to-day For there are other mystenes 
m the world than the mystery of imqmty 

“In the five weeks I’ve been in the province every city I have 
entered shows signs of bemg bombed Some have expenenced 
very severe bombmgs Yet, though I’ve often heard and been in 
the midst of ‘alarms’ and ‘urgent alarms,’ I have only seen two 
planes altogether, and have had no experience of bombmg at all 
Does it mean just ‘the good hand of my God upon me for good,’ 
or IS it that, anyhow, there are limits to the devilry and destruc- 
tion of this sort of thing^ That you can’t bomb a bombed city for 
ever and go on bre akin g broken spirits past a pomt?” 

I’ve hved in London through all the bhtz and flymg bombs and 
rockets smce then, but this diary entry of November 30th, as so 
much else that happened to me on this journey, remains a proof 
of what I was feehng then Confucius refused to speak of strange 
and marvellous thmgs My rmnd can never qmte throw them off 
Gan yours^ 



XIII 


BY KWANGTUNG’S RIVERS TO THE 
EASTERN OCEAN 

S o, on the stretch of still intact railway, we passed from Hunan 
into the Provmce of Kwangtung, arnvmg at the Kukohg 
Station at 10 p m , a good day’s journey After a brief stay in this 
“free” city, the headquarters of the Provincial Government, I 
was to make my way to the coast and Hong Kong by a route that 
was kept open through the Japanese-mvaded area Rarely had 
It been possible for the mvaders to keep all such roads closed 
Chinese have been wayfarers and smugglers for many centmaes, 
and were not to be worsted m this matter by the Japanese 
We reached Kukong late enough, and, what with luggage and 
things, didn’t sit down to supper of pork chops and other luxunes 
tiU after midmght However, we didn’t disturb one another that 
mght, and slept the sleep of the just Next morning I went to the 
church and Institute m the aty The latter buildmg was housmg 
the Wounded Soldiers’ Welfare Association and the Workers’ 
Co-Operative Organisation, under the aegis of the Y M C A I 
was surprised to see the city so httle damaged after repeated 
bombmgs Apart from the aerodrome and aeroplane factory, 
legitimate objects of attack, I saw nothmg to compare with the 
dreadful destruction m Hunau 

We w6re now m an area where three languages were spoken 
There were the Hakka of the hills and villages These people, with 
their curious parasol-hke head-gear, we met in large numbers 
later, on our way to the coast The coohe hats which they wore 
were fhnged around with 3 mches of hangmg cloth Hakka means 
“guests” or “strangers,” and they looked to me to be superior 
tribesmen Of tribesmen, the Ghmese mountains appear to be 
full Then there were large numbers, larger than ever, of Man- 
dann-speaking imnugrants and refugees The prevaihng group, of 
course, were Cantonese, with their strangely different speech and 
mdependence of control and character The three great revolu- 
tions of the last century all onginated m Canton To try to talk 
to them m what they called Mandann was most difficult The 
common Chinese saymg runs 
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’Pienpuhp'^a Heaven, don't fear 

Ti puhp' a Earth, don't fear, 

Chi p'a Kuang-tung ren Only fear Canton men 

Hsueh Kwan Hua Speaking Mandarin {in your ear). 

In other words, there’s nothing m heaven or earth as dreadful as a 
Cantonese-speaking the Mandarin language. 

Kukong I found to be full of Government people, together with 
immigrants and refugees of all kinds and conditions It had 
become an immensely wealthy and cosmopolitan city I was 
piloted round the hospital, and found every nook and cranny 
filled with 120 in-patients, with four doctors and thirty Chinese 
nurses at worL 

FmanciaUy, the hospital had never flourished as it did just 
then, and had accumulated funds for needed repairs, additions, 
and reconstructions, but hesitated to use them for fear of bomb- 
ings By making Dives pny for Lazarus, their accoimts flourished, 
so that they were able to mstal X-ray and light-therapy m those 
days Actually, right up to the wmter of 1944, Kukong contmued 
to flourish, and aU the work with it Then the Japanese captured 
the railway firom Luk’ou to Kukong and with it the city Gkivem- 
ment and hospital had to scatter for a httle time 
The weather I found to be just then as cold as in Ch’angsha 
This was unexpected to me m early December We even had a 
fire. The news we heard was of Russia’s attack on Finland So 
apparently the Russo-German slogan was “Back to the pre- 
Versailles world ” Yet that was the world that burst into flames. 
“Only, then, Russia was against Germany; and now she’s for 
Russia and the world revolution.” There seems to me to-day a 
certain value in lettmg these 1939 reflections stand Only so may 
we see the road by which the world has travelled 
December 2nd turned out to be a perfect day in almost perfect 
scenery. In the afternoon I climbed to the top of the near^t hill 
and viewed the landscape o’er, mcludmg the “twisted river, 
which is the meaning of Kukong, the railway and its bridges, the 
airfield and the everlasting hills on every side Over tea we dis- 
cussed “occupied” and “unoccupied ’’Chma, air raids, separated 
families, and whether Chmese Christian leaders should stay or go 
if the Japanese advanced I found, upon these travels, that it was 
nearly always true that chance conversation was more illuminat- 
mg than the discussion of a set programme. There was no equal 
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way of gaming the frank and free expression of the mind of 
thoughtful people There were other folk to see as well 

This is^my note of December 3rd “Have just been to see an old 
(Middle School) student, Wu Tao Hua, m hospital with T B He 
recognised me, but I’d forgotten him, and asked after his old 
teachers This was truly charactenstic of Chma Since leavmg 
Wesley Middle School, he had been to Soochow and Shanghai for 
study, and then jomed the Soldiers’ Welfare Assoaation He’d 
been working at the front carrymg and tending wounded soldiers, 
and has broken under the stram He seems very happy and bnght 
and sure that, in the end, the Japanese will go It took him about 
three months to learn Cantonese, he said So, at least, one Wesley 
student has made good ” Often, m my wandermgs, I wondered 
if Ghmese students, under Government pohcy, weren’t havmg too 
soft a tune They’ve suffered a lot smce, and m 1944-45 the 
Government appealed for student volunteers to jom the Army' 

That day was Sunday, and “the chapel was full with a good 
congregation Among them, first-class dress appeared to be a 
foreign smt, second-class the two-piece Sun Yat-sen uniform, 
without a coUar or tie, and third-class dress ordmary Chinese 
clothes This is rather stnkmgly different from Yunnan and 
Hunan where clothing is more traditional I wonder what I shall 
find elsewhere J tells me that only 20 per cent of his congrega- 
tion are his own folk The rest are strangers This seems to be 
qmte common m ‘unoccupied’ Chma m these days of wandermg 
The ‘Mandarin’ service was qmte full to-mght, but I’ve no notion 
how many were Mandann-speakmg and how many had just come 
to ‘Look-see ’ From Kukong up to the Hunanese border, there is 
a large influx of Mandarm-speakmg Hunanese, and all the hiUs are 
filled with Hakkas It was a Hakka minister who led the service 
this mommg ” 

It was to Kukong that the British and other refugees escaped 
from Hong Kong m the spring of 1942 There some of them he 
burred, and most were m no doubt of their obhgation to our 
doctors, nurses and other fiiends The one-legged Admiral Chan- 
chak obtamed a milch needed blood-transfusion from Perudur 
Jones, one of our missionaries So Welsh Methodist and Chmese 
blood are mingled in the veins of a man later baptised by Bishop 
Hall of Hong Kong Admiral Chan became Canton’s Mayor in 
1946. 

The next day we left Kukong at four m the afternoon, after the 
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Visual delays Mr. Van E , an Amencan Presbytenan, turned out 
to be an excellent chauffeur and kept his Red Gross truck going 
nght through the night till 4 a m We stopped then for -an hour 
till dayhghtj for we weren’t sure of our way, and just dosed off 
were we sat — or tried to We’d been delayed a httle by taking a 
couple of Chinese nurses, long after dark, to a temple where they 
were to do pubhc healtli work Startmg again at 5 a m we were m 
Lung Ghuan, 250 miles from Kukong, by 9 a m — not such bad 
gomg for a mght nde m China It was safer to travel by mght m 
these times, for the Japanese rarely flew at mght 

At Lung Ghuan we hired a boat and took to the nver A 
Ghmese fhend brought armfuls of pumeloes and insisted on 
putting them m the boat beside us So we lay on our pei-wos or sat 
out on the tmy deck and read and sailed along on a calm stream, 
m perfect weather, under a heavenly sky, unbothered by mihtary 
pohce or such interruptions, and wondermg if we could be travel- 
hng m a country at war 

This way to Hong Kong had only been devised since the fall 
of Swatow, and it was never qmte sure how much of it and for 
how long was likely to be open 

The pumeloes were sure, anyway They are a larger sort of 
grape-fimt, as big as a melon, and they were a much appreciated 
frmt in G^na centimes before grape-frmt were ever heard of 
They have the same grape-hke flavour, but you eat them m 
“quarters” as the children eat oranges We travelled through 
that day and through the mght, our boatman or his wife rowing 
almost sohdly for twenty-seven hours, till noon next day Our 
only excitement was scraping along over a sand-bank m the 
shallow stream and bemg poled over mto deep water again At 
Hoyuen we changed mto still shallower boats and this is what I 
wrote whilst neanng Waichow on the foUowmg day, the 7th 

“We are two ‘httle ships’ now One contains a Chinese 
Y M G A secretary, J and myself When we’re tucked up for the 
mght, you could hardly get another hvmg thmg among us The 
other carries two Ghmese nurses and a Ghmese W A A G One 
IS a Roman Gathohc, one a Christian and the other, the W A A C , 
wants to be She’s been m the front line carmg for wounded 
soldiers, is takmg this difficult and possibly dangerous journey 
with us, but says her parents ol^ect to her being a Christian as 
yet Such is life and such, mcidentcdly, the insight of her parents 
If the nomenclature oflfends, it may lie added that Tten-Chu-Chiao 
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— “Heavenly Lord teaching” — is the common name for Roman 
Cathohcism, and “Chi-tu-chiao ” — “Christ teachmg” — is the com- 
mon name for Protestantism So I was merely translatmg, you see 

In the darkness of the mght, and among the sand-banks, we’d 
got separated and lost a good deal of time, but had come forty 
miles by dayhght and had another forty miles to go before we 
reach Waichow This place had been m the hands of the Japanese 
once or twice, but they were said to be far enough away just then 
We passed through lovely country — trees, hills , mountains, water 
and a cloudless sky with cool wmd and hot sun It was somethmg 
of a picnic and a hohday, on a background of some uncertainty, 
and was very pleasant going I read Maurois Disraeli and a book 
by Wodehouse, which were lent me at Kukong Very different 
this last from the problems with which my hfe just then was faced 
and the troubles through which our friends were passing m this 
patient and unhappy land 

Wodehouse, the fun doctor of his generation, was not to escape 
the agony of the times A victim of the German mvasion of France 
m 1940, he came under cnticism and suspicion of his more for- 
tunate free brethren in Bntam “To know all is,” perhaps, “to 
forgive aU ” At any rate he was friend to me on that sunny deck, 
as he had often been before, and I’m teUmg the story of an 
Eastern journey, not of a Western war We reached Waichow at 
7 p m at mght It had been damaged a httle There was nothing 
remarkable about it, though it was evidently a road and nver 
junction of some importance 

We wandered through the toivn after an excellent meal m a 
restaurant The shops seemed to be recovermg from the disasters 
and the destruction, and to be doing a good trade m worthwhile 
articles 

We remamed on board our junk for the mght There is a saymg, 
“Snonng hke a pig ” A boatfid of pigs was moored next to us for 
the mght There was a general undertone of thunder, and when 
we woke m the mormng the pigs were snormg hke men You 
couldn’t discover t’other from which, except that possibly the 
men’s breathing ivas a httle hghter J remarked that it was un- 
natural and unhealthy, for if a vuld boar snored hke that he 
would attract all the i\ald beasts of the mountam On the other 
hand, of course, he might scare them 

In spite of the pigs, I’d four or five hours of the best sleep I’d 
knoivn since leavmg Kukong, and, ivith coohes and chairs duly 
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called, we were astir next day, December 8th, at 4 a m., and on 
our 'ss'ay by six. 

December 8 th, between Waickow and Tamsxa. “I’m sittmg in a 
caixying-chau' with its bamboo frame and long carrj’mg-poles, 
by the roadside, some three and a half hours on our ivay There’s a 
good deal of traflSc gomg and coming; but the neiv motor road is 
so cut and dug about that motor traffic of all sorts is qmte impos- 
sible, though bicycles seem to manage pretty well m this dr)" 
autumn weather "Where they can’t go, they can be carried This 
countT)" IS very beautiful, with the bamboo the prevailmg tree 
I’ve never seen so many bamboos m any other part of Chma 
There are many rice-fields, and sweet potatoes m large quantities 
There are plenty of fix-trees, tOo Altogether a strange assortment 
of hot- and cold-weather plants. From a cychng nemman, I 
bought the Chmese neivspaper from Hong Kong of the day 
before As fax as I could make out, Sweden, that has remamed 
neutral aU through, ^vas then on the edge of wax, and the Chmese 
were attackmg on all fronts Well, iveU 

“It was just a day of pleasant country travel, walkmg and 
ridmg m an open chair, vithin a few miles of wars and rumours of 
wax, but strangely peaceful ourselves ” 

We reached Tamsui about 5 p.m over a bridge that had either 
been dynamited or bombed; and put up in a hotel on the very 
edge of a destroyed area of the city. 

hf they came again, we should be a first-rate target, but what 
was the good of worr)dng2 At least there was a good ■wide bed 
after the congestion of the boat; and no 'pigs to sleep ivith. We’d 
only come thirty miles and had taken eleven hours A malaria- 
stncken coohe had been the main cause of delay We made pre- 
parations to be off before daivn next mormng, for there ivas a 
launch to be caught at Shaoyiichimg on the coast, by which 
we hoped to reach Kowloon that afternoon Next mormng we 
were off to Shaoyiichimg. 

Things didn’t go quite as planned The baggage coohes turned 
up all right, and ■were off with J. and the nurses by 3.30 a m. The 
chair coolies, as usual, didn’t arrive till fetched, and then one 
chair failed us at the city gates Miss Kan, the Y M.C A Secre- 
tary, and I were left with one chair between us I remamed m 
that, as I thought they’d better carry the heavy-weight whilst 
they would We set off m a Scotch mist and, as ive ■\vcnt along over 
a sandy waste m the dark, ivith storm lanterns sho^ivmg here and 
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there, I remembered the wreckers and smugglers in the good old 
days m Devon and Cornwall, and my notorious old “ancestor,” 
the Rob Roy of the West Was his unpish spirit with me as we 
went through the damp, dark mist of the mommg^ 

At the first stop I got Miss Kan m the chair She was probably 
less than half my weight, and we raced along in fine style for four 
or five miles’ After that I thought they’d better have another go 
at heavy-weight That finally broke them up — or is it down^ They 
were an opium-smokmg tno and, after a mile or so, we left Miss 
Kan to their ambhng leisure and set off to walk 
The last part of the journey was above a narrow nver gully An 
endless stream of coohes were coming m firom the sea with tins of 
oil slung fi-om their carrying-poles or motor wheels and the 
thousand and one necessities that had somehow to evade the 
blockaded coast It was slow, of course — thirty or forty miles^a 
day, but then it was unending The traffic never stopped ~I 
thought of this scene in 1941, when the Burma Road was closed 
The motor road might be closed, but would not the long stxings 
of coohes and mules still be mo\Tng up and down the Marco Polo 
Road, as they always had for centunes? Before I reached Shao- 
yUchimg and the sea I suppose I put twenty miles beneath my 
feet and felt hke it The walk was hot, my clothes were heavy 
But I amved not much the worse for wear It was lovely to see the 
sea again I understood the shout of those anaent mvaders of 
Greece as, after long toil, the sea burst into their view There was 
a httle Customs House, with an Englishman still m residence He 
told me that they’d long ago ceased aU attempts to control the 
smugglers or the smugghng It was obviously to the advantage of 
Ghma to get goods into the country. Customs or no Customs, and 
he was lettmg thin gs np What else could he do? On the sandy 
shore were dumps of merchandise brought there by junks and 
steamers The coohes tned to carry the stuff away before it could 
be bombed The Japanese had bombed a heap of fireworks one 
day, and had been sure it was ammumtion “This sea-shore,” he 
said, “is Chma That water is the Hong Kong Bay, and Bntish 
No one can attack you there The sooner you are on that launch 
the sooner you are safe ” So, without xmdue delay, we took our 
bags and baggage and rowed to the httle steamer and settled our 
thmgs at the stem of the boat There was a family of quite nice 
pigs lymg down beside us, and, of course, qmte a lot of passengers 
Shaoyhehung was a httle coastal port, and m December, 1939, 
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was one of the two or three remaining open doors into China, the 
others being the.Burma, the Indo-Ghina, and the Russian routes 
The last seemed to be a very distant door In 1941 and 1942 three 
of those doors were closed and the fourth became moperative and 
yet, Ghma being the country that it is, I’ve never been able to 
beheve that every way was blocked, except by air If the goods 
had been there, the Ghmese would have got them in somehow 
There was a constant stream of coohes both ways between Tam- 
sui and Shao Yu Ghung There must have been several thousands 
of them a day carrying the stuff from the coast to the first town or 
navigable nver, where other coohes earned on Ghma couldn’t 
beat Japan by manpower “That’s a sdly fallacy Your men have 
to be fighters and well led Yet I think that China might beat 
Japan with this ceaseless army of workers It’s the man who rules 
the coohes that will govern China Much of the scenery passed 
through near the coast was very lovely That’s nothing unusual, 
for Ghma is a lovely country The moment we got on the waves 
we were m Bntain, and I didn’t see how the Japanese could close 
this httle door any more than they could close French Indo- 
Ghma and Russia ” This was my judgment wntten two years, of 
course, before the calarmties of Pearl Harbour, Hong Kong and 
Smgapore It was true m its way. Who could foresee such troubles 
then^ 

The boat up-anchored and we rose to the ocean wave The 
pigs didn’t hke that motion at all The Chinese as a rule are not 
the best of sailors, and we weren’t sorry, when, after an hour or 
two, we were m the calm waters of Kowloon So another stretch 
of the journey was ended 

“We’ve come 250 miles by truck, 140 miles by boat and 60 
miles by road through country which the Japanese have ‘held 
for short spaces Most of the cities and ports we’ve seen have been 
badly bombed We’ve travelled by mght, when there are said to be 
special dangers from brigands, and we’ve come through all in 
perfect peace We’ve had our troubles and disappomtments, our 
plans upset and then remade beyond our skill and dreaming All 
that we’ve done has been to drive pretty hard day and mght at a 
certam goal by a defimte date As B ’s coohe said at an earher 
pomt, ‘Ste-sie Shang-tt ’ — ‘Thank God ’ 

“In five weeks m Yunnan, five more m Hunan and ten 
days m Kwang^tung I’ve been spared the horrors of a personal 
experience of an air raid Thus the ivind has been tempered to 
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my need On the whole, perhaps, I’ve had enough expenences 
without 

“Now the real physical hardships of this journey are mosdy 
over The mental and spiritual hardships are to begm, I fear I 
pass from ‘unoccupied’ to ‘occupied’ China now ” 

Well, we’re none of us much good as prophets, are we^ 
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A HAVEN OF PEACE IN A SEA OF TROUBLE 

O NCE ashore we made our way to the Canton-Kowloon 
railway, a few miles of which ran through Bntish terntory. 
We must have looked dirty and unkempt as we boarded the tram 
and called for cool dimks, after our parched and weary journey 
By tea-time on December loth we were being welcomed into the 
manse of the Umon Church, where missionary famihes had been 
evacuated What heaven it was to be cared for by Enghsh women 
agam, and to meet those doughty Yorkshiremen and the vigorous 
Chaplain, and have a good batch of home letters What joy it 
was to have a fuU-Iength bath and a Christian meal, and tallc and 
discuss till we could once more see life on the background of the 
whole wide world It was a rapid change over from vagabond to 
chenshed guest How much our friends up-country were denied. 
It was only then that one realised how many necessities one had 
managed to do without I thought I was tired when I got m, but 
it was sheer rest to sit and plan and talk till midmght and beyond. 
Truly the Chinese proverb is undemable "Ustn wei sheng chth cW' 
— “The mind is the lord of the body.” 

Early next morning we crossed by the harbour ferry to Hong 
Kong As I wnte now, m 1946, Hong Kong, hoivever beautiful, is 
known as a place of tragedy There, m 1941, occurred temble 
atrocities. There many dear friends mtemed for more than three 
years had awaited deliverance. Yet, this is how I felt then 

“How peaceful Hong Kong appears to be, and how orderly, 
after both war-tom and unoccupied Chma I was early at the 
English service at Wanchai conducted by Enc Moreton ” Moreton 
lost his life on Christmas Day, 1941, whilst driving a Red Cross 
lorry durmg the Japanese attack on the island, leaving a young 
widow and a tiny baby From there I went straight to the Chmese 
service m the famous Chmese Methodist Church The building 
was full with some 750 quiet, reverent Chinese worshippers. We 
had an orderly service with surphced choir, prmted order and 
good, hearty singmg I’d seen nothing like it in Chma anywhere 
in thirty-two years before I delivered the address m Mandarm 
and was, evidently, mterestingly translated into Cantonese 
Visitors to Hong Kong should all be shown this church as well 
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as one of the best Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes m the world We 
went jfrom there to the manse, completely looted smce, over- 
hangmg the Happy Valley, with its burial ground and its natural 
amphitheatre, that overlooks the racecourse and recreation 
groimd In 1941 this Valley became a battlefield In the evemng 
I talked m the Wanchai Church to forty or fifty Bntons of this 
journey of mme and finished up with a smg-song at the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Home A soldier of the new Army there, out of 
Bidcford, called Rattenbury, wanted to know if he was any rela- 
tion of mme This Soldiers’ and Sadors’ Home could take in, at a 
pmch, no fewer than 200 men for the mght The restaurant and 
all else was splendidly run JBefore the war, the Home’s techmcal 
classes had 300 men enrolled I told S , the Ghaplam, that when 
he got kicked out of the mimstry he’d be able to get a job as a 
hotel-keeper He and his wife, hke so many others, were mtemed 
m 1941 at that lovely Stanley Pomt, round which, and all the 
other blue-water bays and green grassy slopes of one of the lovehest 
spots m all the earth, we motored and roamed then as we had 
opportumty For Hong Kong was a haven of refuge and rest m a 
very ocean of trouble No ordinary man beheved, whatever might 
betide, that Hong Kong could be snatched fi-om us I saw camps 
of Ghmese refugees I saw Missionary and other farmhes sheltermg 
too firom their inland stations Lovely, peaceful Hong Kong was 
impregnable Look at the mined harbour, we thought, the 
fortified hiUsides, the lately arrived Bengah regiment encamped 
m the Kowloon Barracks Chma, of course, must suffer She always 
suffered, but Hong Kong stood, and would for ever stand 
Besieged she might be, but taken, never What a haven of peace 
and safety At the end of the second day of visitmg and sight- 
seemg, as I got on board a Butterfield’s boat that was to take me 
to Canton, I noted “These two days have, I suppose, been suf- 
fiaently fiiU, but the absence of ‘alarms’ and the qmet confidence 
and order of this httle world that hasn’t lost its bottom is m itself 
a rest to the sort of pilgrim that I’ve become We shall be on the 
nver aU day to-morrow, and so I set out again ” That was m 
1940 In 1946 we’ve been trymg Japanese Commandants for their 
mjustices m Stanley Pomt and other war prisons. 

On December 12th we reached Shameen after a pleasant and 
peaceful tap Besides the Chmese, there were Japanese, Indian, 
Amencan and British passengers At Whampoa, Canton’s port, 
we took on board a Japanese naval pilot, aU complete with 
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cutlass There were signs of destruction both m and alongside the 
river. When we tied up, Japanese nuhtary and Customs folk took 
charge of boat and passengers alike We’d to show our passports 
three times, and all our goods and chattels were subject to careful 
search I presume the gendarme who ran his hands over me was 
lookmg for arms It was all pohte and moffensive, but one had 
need for patience It was nothing to the patience they required at 
Stanley Pomt We remembered that we were only from twenty to 
forty miles from the front hue Shameen looked much the same 
as ever, except that there was httle non-Japanese business 
bemg done It seemed a less bitter situation down here, where 
there was complete defeat, than m Hunan, where the conflict was 
stfll strenuous and deterrmned. The Chmese looked and must 
have felt very glum at this loss of hberty that was for the time 
“inevitable ” 

On December 13th, I noted’ “These are unusual days An 
Amencan R C Father is arranging a tnp for me to see rehef 
affairs in and around Canton ‘Our money is runmng short,’ said 
he ‘But if God sends us the refugees He’ll give us the money to 
feed them We needn’t worry overmuch ’ ” 

That tnp took us to our own church, where i^o refugees were 
just finishing their daily bowl of gruel, and to an R C refuge of 
600 patients When pamc came upon the aty with the advance 
of the Japanese m 1938, local doctors and nurses had fled m pamc 
and 500 wounded soldiers were found dead of neglect when 
Father Kennedy took over. We went through nuned and bumt- 
out areas, bad enough, but nothing after Ch’angsha We watched 
strappmg, well-built, well-equipped Japanese troops commg m 
all day That such soldiers should have put up the fight they did 
in the Pacific cannot be surpnsmg to those who’d known them in 
China 

Our last visit that day was to the Lmgnam Umversity, Canton 
Christian College Its amazmg, beautiful and effiaent campus 
was derehct but for 1,400 refugees, to which the ongmal 10,000 
had now been qmte nghdy reduced The ingenmty and abihty 
of the Chinese professor who showed us round was very marked 

It IS enhghtemng to look back at what I wrote that day of my 
general impressions “I’m impressed with the complete donuna- 
tion of this nver and this Canton city by the Japanese There s 
not only a mihtary and mercantile, but cdso a rehgious and even 
Christian mvasion, such as can best be accounted for on the 
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assumption that the Japanese have come to stay I’ve spoken to 
no Chinese here so far who wasn’t pessimistic about the pohtical 
outlook They seemed to think that peace might come soon, on 
the basis of the cedmg to Japan of North Ghma, or even of some 
permanent control of all Chma ” That was m 1939, remember 
This state of mmd would have been qmte incredible to me if 
I hadn’t moved m the midst of it For the Cantonese had shouted 
themselves hoarse for war with Japan when Chiang was hesitat- 
mg three years before Perhaps I should have known “You don’t 
fear the barkmg dog,” the proverb runs It has to be remembered 
that the overthrow of Canton was sharp and unexpected 
“Treachery,” many said It has also to be remembered that 
Wang Chmwei was a Cantonese He’d forsaken the Nationalists 
and had gone later to be puppet Governor of Nankmg He is said 
to have died m a Japanese hospital m Tokyo m 1944 Many of his 
followers were actmg then m the Canton Puppet Government 
It had also to be remembered that, at the most, there were only 
800,000 of the 2 million inhabitants of Canton who were back 
agam This was the highest estimate the Japanese claimed, and 
was probably much exaggerated Only those who were wilhng to 
submit had returned There were Japanese bamers across the 
streets, Japanese Navy men on the riverside, Japanese mihtary 
in control, Japanese sentries and soldiers everywhere The 
Japanese press-gang were at work and m a most thoroughgoing 
manner, closmg a street from end to end and then combmg it for 
manpower Well, anyway, there it was “I knew I was to meet 
depressing thin gs, but I didn’t antiapate bemg plunged so soon 
and so fully mto pessimistic gloom The general feehng is that 
the European war will have adverse effects on the Chma situa- 
tion Everything is made to fit the picture But what wdl the rest 
of Chma think if the Jmgoes of the south should get off free whilst 
north Chma is made the pnce of peace^” Never agam on this 
journey was I to find anything qmte so hopeless My foreign 
finends never seemed to have had any high opmion of the local 
pohticians I’d expected more resihence 
My aim was to reach Fatshan, a large town some twelve miles 
beyond Canton There we had hospital, schools, and the head- 
quarters of our South Chma work Though the schools were 
evacuated to Hong Kong, the hospital was carrymg on, and I 
particularly wanted to visit the area It ivasn’t possible to take the 
journey without a Japanese permit, and to the securmg of this I 
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now set myself. Enqumes seemed to show that nver, road and 
railway were all blocked by fightmg ^vith guerrillas One couldn’t 
be sure of this, for the nuhtary kept theur o%vn secrets So I called 
at headquarters to mterview the Japanese major m charge An 
Enghsh-speakmg heutenant was a httle brusque and negative. 
So I just told him ive were on a very important missionj which 
required haste, and asked if we couldn’t see his supenor I’ve 
alivays found it’s the small fiy who are uppish. They have to be, 
I suppose, m Japan as m Ghma or Bntam, or what ivould become 
of them^ Well, we’ve aU been small fiy ourselves His supenor 
oflScer had less English, but more affabdity, and promised to do 
his best to get me on my way. So ive bowed ourselves out m hope; 
but whether we put our trust m the smiles of the major or the 
scowls of the heutenant, we couldn’t be clear. Had I knoivn what 
I discovered m Shanghai two months later, I should have been 
more hopeful There I met a Methodist Bishop, an Amencan 
responsible for the work in Korea, Japan and Shanghai, who, 
at a Ghmese meal, unconsaously unlocked the secret. This same 
major he’d knoum m Japan, and had helped him out of a very 
awkward situation with an emergency loan of $3,000 The officer 
had throivn his arms round his neck and hugged him and hadn’t 
forgotten. So when another Methodist turned up ivantmg a 
favour, what was he to do but help the brother m distress^ Human 
nature, after all, is pretty constant everywhere. In a day or tivo’s 
time, we got the message that if we could wait till Tuesday, the 
19th, and borrow a Red Gross car, he’d send the heutenant wth 
me fbr a twenty-four hours’ trip to Fatshan, and he hoped the 
road would be clear by then. 

So I just sat doivn to four more days’ delay and tried not to 
■waste one of the precious hours Just to be isith my fiiends there 
was rewardmg m itself, especially as I look back, fbr ever)’^ one of 
them ivas interned m 1941. Anyhow, ive had a few peaceful days 
together then These are some of the thmgs I noted “The thmgs 
I see here are strangely similar to what I found here m 1926 at 
the time of the Revolution There’s the same suspiaon of foreigners 
by the powers-that-be, Japanese and their puppets, this time 
Destructive and constructive cartoons are on the ivaUs here, now 
as then I wonder if they’re done by the same artists ivith the same 
ideas It’s as though the Japanese were doing the fightmg, but 
the propaganda and its methods were in the hands of the puppet 
Ghinese groups ” This was how Shameen seemed to me then. 
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“I’ve been strolling through this httle settlement- with its con- 
sulates and palatial oflBce-residences How busy and thnvmg it 
must once have been and what a history it’s had How qmet and 
duU and dead it is now with its three rows of houses, its barbed 
wire and piUboxes and, just across the creek, the Japanese 
sentnes ” 

All my China hfe I’ve had to do with R G pnests At the close 
of the 1914-18 War a group of Irish lads, with their ruddy cheeks, 
came to hve at Hanyang and to work m the Han Valley, where 
we worked I suppose they didn’t think much of us, but one at 
least of our country hospitals often helped them m their distresses, 
and it was good to have our common Enghsh tongue for conver- 
sation Befoie that, the pnests with whom we’d had to do had 
been Spanish, Itahan and French and our general medium of 
commumcation had been the Ghmese language Yet I never 
really saw so much of R C pnests and their work as m this in- 
vaded and batteied aty of Canton “Father Gaims comes m to 
supper to-mght, and m his vivacious presence I guess we’ll forget 
I the doldrums ” He was an Amencan, and m 1944 I received m 
England a Christmas card from him, sent from Sanaen, the 
island off the coast of Chma where Francis Xavier died I hear 
that he was shot there later trymg to escape from the mvaders 
“He’s Secretary of the Red Cross, which is servmg 11,000 meals 
a day m twenty-eight centres The meal consists of one good basm 
of gruel It’s supplementary to what people may otherwise secure 
It’s all that memy have ” For rune years I’ve served on the 
Comnuttee of the Bntish Fimd for the Rehef of Distress m China, 
initiated by London’s Lord Mayor m 1937, and later merged mto 
Lady Cnpps’ British Umted Aid to Chma Having witnessed the 
suffermg, and seen the need supphed, I’ve rejoiced that British 
hearts have, out of their own kindhness, given nearly ^^2,000,000 
to faraway Chma “The crumbs from our table will do a lot of 
good here and, madentally, all our hospitals I’ve visited m Chma 
have benefited m their drug and other supphes from the 
fund ” We shall need to go on helpmg long ^er the close of 
the war 

Canton and its suburbs house normally the huge population of 
2 nulhon people It was one of the first ports opened to foreign 
merchants and missionaries Gommeraally, it’s very go-ahead 
Psychologically, I couldn’t help but feel that it suffered from its 
pro-anuty to the extremely British Hong Kong Somehow, Canton 

L 
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seemed a long %vay behind the revolutionary nidependence of 
Central Chma This was surpnsmg when you considered the 
\Trihty of the tj'pical Gemtonese, but I think Hong Kong is the 
reason. 

I visited a hospital where the American doctor managed to fix 
a regular broadcast service j&om his dispensary to ever}'' ward m 
the place — ^m 1939, mmd you. “Another hospital I’ve seen here 
distils its own alcohol firom sweet potatoes It then exchanges its 
surplus stocks of alcohol at the chemists for the drugs of ivhich it’s 
m need Needless to say, this is in a hospital run by an Irishman 
I ivent to The Sun Yat-sen Aledical School, ivhere Dr Sun 
studied for one year. In the court}'ard is a memorial stone to him 
Through 1937-8, m spite of war, it ivas bemg rebuilt with the 
help of a Government grant It continued aU through the bomb- 
mgs, but, at the time of the Japanese occupation, the Chmese 
medical and nursing staff took refoge m unoccupied Ghma It still 
cames on with the help of missionary doctors and nurses ” 

On December i8th the diar}'^ reads “Movmg about the Canton 
streets. I’ve been impressed uath the number of Japanese men 
and ivomen about. I suppose the same ships that brought them 
can take them home agam But iviU they? To-day I sais' an advert- 
isement for the Japanese Y M G.A ” That certainly ivas new for 
Ghma One comment seems centimes away noiv. “Accordmg to 
the wireless. Hitler has ordered the Graf Spec to be scuttled and 
sunk five miles out of Monteindeo This saves a lot of needless suf- 
fering m an otherwise hopeless battle, and I suppose mtems 1,200 
good officers and men for the duration of the ■war.” How httle I 
realised that six Christmases were still to pass before VE and VJ 
Days 

I wasn’t sure ivhere Christmas, 1939, i\'as to be spent. For the 
Japanese had suddenly closed the nver. This ivas strange, for 
the Chmese war was stdl only an “madent,” they claimed. The 
American Navy had a gunboat movnig betiveen Canton and 
Hong Kong, and perhaps one might go Chnstmasmg in that At 
least, the Gaptam of the s s Mindanao had mtimated that he ivould 
be “honored” ivith my presence as a traveller So he spoke to 
others He might be honoured We ivere greatly reheved But 
first ive must see Fatshan At midmght on the 19th I was ivnting 

“All has gone well to-day. ^ Ve were aU, mcludmg the Japanese 
heutenant, m the Red Cross car by 9 a m We’d a long delay at 
the feiT}', and watched large quantities of rails and sleepers bemg 
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entrained for somewhere up the hue and stdl more Japanese 
soldiers commg m ” 

We pursued our way among the nce-fields over the plam on a 
roughish road, and had reached the compound by noon Our 
heu tenant went to join his comrades till noon the next day, which 
reheved us of the problem of what to do with him He told me on 
the way that he’d been in Ghma tliree years and didn’t seem at all 
clear he’d ever get home agam Life was precarious and many 
got ambushed 

What a time we had First a pubhc reception m the chapel, 
where “ ’a said what ’a owt to ’a said and coomed awa’ ” Then 
a private reception where we could talk qmte frankly and one 
could learn what was really in their mmds Then supper and a 
long evenmg with the missionaries, right up till nudmght Later, 
all but one family of them were mtemed, but no one could rob us 
of the memory of that evenmg Next mormng we spent nishmg 
round and seemg everybody and everythmg Our great Haigh 
College and Wiseman Girls’ School were refugeeing in Hong 
Kong Other schools were refiigeemg m their premises, and other 
individuals too One of them, a preacher of another Church, told 
me qmetly that he didn’t see how the Japanese could wn this war 
They were atrocious How often I heard that note, both m free 
apd occupied Chma That Chmese confidence m the samty of the 
umverse is a thmg to be reckoned with by the nations, and brmgs 
the Chmese and Bntish very close together. I’m sure In this 
savage war it was buoying them up as it buoyed us up It’s the 
larger part of the “big battahons” wth which Napoleon said 
batdes were won “It is our greatest asset,” said a great Chinese 
to me m 1944, “As long as we’ve this faith, we shah win ” 

I woke next mormng to the smgmg of birds m the trees of this 
many-acred school compound How gloriously beautiful China 
can be on a sunny spnng or autumn mommg Those who only 
know her ports or smeU their way through hei mediasval but 
changing cities httle know of her surpassmg beauty The “good 
earth” is the fair earth too After that I rushed from place to 
place and problem to problem, always m the company of these 
beloved friends, and then at 2 30 we were in the car and off to 
Canton again We were moving through guernUa country, but 
the heutenant ivas the nervous one, as, knowing what his country- 
men had done, he’d need to be We were back -within thirty 
hours of leaving Canton It seemed ivicked to rush across the 
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world for those brief hours together. But necessity was upon me 
I must move quickly if I was to do my job The very intensity of it 
all made it memorable for them and to me After all, ive don’t 
coimt time “by figures on a dial ” A message can be given m a 
very little time 

Here in Canton, m our absence, the press-gang had been very 
busy, and the people were troubled and fiightened One old man 
of seventy-two, known to our Chmese minister, was taken So 
the preacher went to the Pohce Station and said to the Japanese 
there, “Surely an old man of seventy-tivo is no use to you ” 
After a little persuasion, they took him to a room 'where 150 
“pressed” men were gathered The old man’s name was called 
by the officers and he immediately responded “Do you know this 
gentleman^” the officer enquired. “Of course I do,” he rephed 
and he went on to tell of hun They then set the old man free 
The courage of that Chmese minister was considerable and his 
personal nsk great 

Imagme that scene m Austna or France or Holland or Belgium 
any tune from 1939-45 you’ll agree I could match it agam 
and agam from thin gs I learned m occupied Chma on this 
journey. The Chmese are said not to be conspicuous for bravery, 
but I’ve known many very brave mdeed You can’t righdy praise 
or condemn any nation in the mass 
The next entry was from the USA gunboat s s Mindanao, 
December 22nd 

“The passengers have sought out sheltered spots of sunhght on 
this boat, and on the whole it’s pro'vmg the best bit of travel smce 
I left my aeroplane There’s been a good bit of joumeymg by 
gunboats m the last years You’re charged for nothmg but 
food, and the captain can take or leave you as he hkes Bntish 
gunboats, just now, are reduced to a minimum, and, anyhow, 
their position is eqmvocal, as belongmg to a beUigerent 

“It’s only this strange undeclared war, ‘the Chma mcident, 
which makes our position tenable at all So this sort of carrying is 
left to the Amenccm Na'vy just now The Japanese have ‘closed 
the Pearl River, but the American Navy takes no notice Who s 
going to close anything to them, in view of the approachmg 
abrogation of the commercial treaty^ IVhat right has a country 
not at war to close the nver, anyhow^” 

We’ve seen strange thmgs m Europe smce then 

There were some dozen to a score of missionaries and others, all 
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the guests of the American Navy They’d have had to stay m 
Canton for Christmas but for this privilege 
We had to get well out among the islands around Hong Kong 
as we approached our goal The British had nuned the ordmary 
channels, and only permitted entrance by this roundabout route, 
and so we came once more to the haven of peace 

Whether or not I could get on immediately to Shanghai, this 
was the end of the Canton visit, umque m some ways, but happdy 
not umque m the kindness of the missionanes or the care of my 
friend, C We watched the P & O S S Narkunda, just out from 
Bntam, leavmg for Shanghai as we entered the port She had 
brought a dumber of my friends to Chma Some I met, that day 
and the next, and shared m the joys of the weddmg of a bnde 
whom the good slup had brought Other passengers I caught up 
later m their various stations There was httle thought so long 
ago that Japan would ever dare to attack that haven of peace, 
and Amenca’s Pearl Harbour, too How bhnd wise moles can be. 



XV 


A RUSSIAN CHESSMAN AA'D A BRITISH 
MERCHANT 

T he S S XaTkvnda had gone, but the Italian Lloyd S S Cos- 
tellazza was said to be starting in two da>-5" time So once 
more my luck was m I’d time to see many fiiends, some of i\ bom 
bad just landed, and to advise them of tbe routes I'd follow ed m 
and out to tbeir stations C and I took a motor-ride, up and 
do^ra tbe island, conducted by IV J IVilson, a fellow cburcbman 
and a science master m a Government school It w-as aU ver}- 
ver)- beautiful and reminded me a bttle of the islands of Pootoo, 
though nothmg can be as beautifiil as Pootoo itself^ sacred to 
Xivan-Ym “the goddess of mercy,” upon a summer's day 
Wilson, hke G , came safelv through mtemment later Each tune 
I’d \dsited Hong Kong it had been more developed and more 
beautiful than the last This trip was best of all; for it w^as most 
intimate ^Vhat a blasphemy that Hong Kong should bare to 
become an mtemment camp, and vet -what mere}’ and mitiga- 
tion of the prisoners’ lot, too, it must have been to be incarcerated 
there. By day, it w’as a dream of beau tv in a blue sea, with the 
surroimdmg islands, like a land-locked lake By night, the ivhole 
hillside as a gloi\'ing picture of lamps in the darkness. Neis’ York 
from the sea iiith its great sk}'-scrapers ahghr, as strangely akin 
A barren pirates’ lair has been turned, by Bntish wealth and 
mdusti}', into one of the greatest harbours in the wnrld A 
similar transformation was to be seen in Shanghai and other 
treaty ports The “unequal treaties” were abrogated in 1943 
Yet mtemational commerce ivrll and should go on A great deal 
will depend on the delicacy and tact irith i\hich the problems of 
new China are handled from within and irithouL “INTiat we 
have ive hold,” say some, “IfoA cKi fah tTai” say the Chinese 
“It’s the pleasant man who grows rich ” How the Hong Kong 
question is handled (for make no mistake, it is a question) may 
have much to do Asith the goodwill of Britain and China 

Such thoughts filled my mmd as I rode around Koi\loon, the 
“leased territorv’ ’ of the mainland opposite Hong Kong There I 
saw’ our Empire soldiers, the barracks and the fortifications It 
all seemed strong, but the Japanese overran such defences and 
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defenders as we could provide, in a matter of days and hours. 
How httle could we then reaihse Hong Kong’s defencelessness 
against a detenmned and numerous foe 
We went one evemng to the Chinese church and saw the 
evacuated Wa Ymg — “Wiseman Girls’ School” — givmg a Christ- 
mas concert Besides the^weetest of smgmg, there was a very lovely 
Nativity play, all beautifully rendered by these modem Chmese 
schoolgirls What a difference the West, and particularly the 
Church, has made to the hves of Chma’s women, and aU m the 
matter of a few years How wonderfully musical the Chmese are 
you reahse when they take to modem music Their old falsetto 
smgmg and their pipes and gongs I hke to hear afar off, as I do 
the Scottish bagpipes But Chmese love all music — even that 
The next day was full of visits and visitors, intermpted by 
packmg for the next stage of the journey and by the cholera in- 
jection, without which I couldn’t get a ticket for Shanghai 
Hong Kong health restrictions were bad enough, but Japan had 
a mama for these thmgs, as you shall hear In Canton I’d seen 
their soldiers waUong about with cotton masks over their noses 
and mouths AU very useful, I suppose, but I’ve never seen such 
things anywhere but among the Japanese 
C and I rounded off my last day, December 23rd, m Hong 
Kong by gomg to a Chmese cmema where Lady Preaous Stream 
was being given It wasn’t the Enghsh edition There were real 
Chmese artists and scenes and the sonorous Chinese speech of 
Peiping The whole picture was exceUent and exceUently acted 
There was a complete absence, of course, of aU that luscious 
suckmg and kissing which the West is erroneously thought to enjoy 
Our film mdustry too often gives a grossly unseemly picture of 
Western hfe to the East If Pearl Buck paints her Chmese as m- 
escapably and extravagantly sexual, what sort of impression of 
Western peoples must our films give the Chmese world It was 
mdeed a treat to see a decent, modest, yet beautiful and thnlhng 
Chmese film So fi'om there we went to the boat The Chaplam, 
S , jomed us at the jetty, and I was put aboard by these two 
fiiendly, earnest, but gloriously human missionaries May they 
be rewarded for their unstinted and overaboundmg kmdness to 
this traveller C had but lately returned to Chma, leavmg ivife 
and children m Austraha “If there’s gomg to be trouble,” he 
said, “I’m glad to be back on the deck of the ship ” He was 
mtemed m Fatshan and then m Canton from 1941 to 1945 
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His great colleague, the Chaplain, ivith his ivdfe, ivere shut 
up at Stanley Pomt at the same tune; but they had the satisfac- 
Uon of knowing that their groivmg family was bemg cared for m 
America WTiat an ansiver to my desire that seemed. Yet ivho 
knoivs what they have been and done just where their lot has been 
cast? 

“^\Tien I leave, I shall have seen all the missionaries and all 
the mam pieces of work but one that I came to see In spite of aU 
rebufis and delays, this strikes me as ver)’- ivonderful Japan, 
Amenca and now Italy, as ivell as Ghma and Britain, have had a 
share m my joumeymgs this week ” And so goodbye to one more 
district and provmce for a httle tune I’d been through Yunnan,’ 
Kueichow, Hunan, Kivangtung and Hong Kong m the first four 
months. What should I see next? 

On Christmas Eve I found myself, at breakfast-tune, sittmg 
tmder the portrait of one Bemto Mussohm, -whilst I ate my rusks 
and coffee and eggs It’s a pleasanter picture to sit under than 
that of Hitler, I thought and think For aU its poivers, more 
restful, less wild I picture to-day a coipse Ijdng Jezebel-hke m a 
pubhc square m hlilan and a shelter in Berhn -where a ravmg 
madman' is said to have perished of an overdose of medicme Or 
ivas that a fake too^ Anyivay, the -ivorld is a httle cleaner now that 
they are gone The S S Corkllazzo was a fireighter of the company 
that before 1914 was the Austnan Lloyd She ivas part of Italj^s 
spoil in 1918 IVho noil have the spoil this time, one wonders^ 
It had accommodation for rune passengers, -with a good deck to 
pace and part of the lower bridge enclosed for ivarmth and com- 
fort I found a seat in the sun and shelter of the starboard side 
after an hour’s -walk. My cabm mate I took at first for a Japanese, 
but dayhght proved him to be a Shanghai Chinese who’d been in 
Hong Kong for the last two years and -was engaged m purchasmg 
medical suppfies for the Chinese Red Cross So -we soon got on 
good terms -with one another. 

Another fellow passenger claimed that the great Chang Ghih- 
Tung was his grandfather-m-law. If so, he’d something to be 
proud of. There never ivas a better example of the old Gonfiician 
tradition This famous Viceroy, who mtroduced modem educa- 
tion and factories into Hupeh, saved many foreign hves by the 
stand he took in the infamous Boxer Year, 1900. My cabm com- 
panion spoke unusually good English He flew from Chungldng to 
Hong Kong before commg on this voyage, he told me Nothing 
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but blue sky above, and cloud beneath, as uninteresting as a 
sea voyage,” says he In build and appearance, he would be taken 
for a Japanese anywhere, and his Chinese fellow passengers so 
descnbed him So even they may be puzzled sometimes He, 
despite the glorious sea air, lay m the stuffy cabm, smokmg 
agarettes and reading most of the time The other four Chmese 
stayed m their cabins for reasons of mal de mer The Chinese are 
not, as a race, very fond of the sea, sharing this distress with the 
Jews of the Bible 

It grew colder as we sailed further north, and the sun became 
less powerfiil The wind and the sea were a bit rougher, and I 
began wearmg a heavy coat for the first time smce leaving Eng- 
land There was no sort of observance of Christmas My observ- 
ance was to read the old story agam and to write to each member 
of the family So I had a sort of family party on the one bit of 
deck that was a httle sunny and dry fi-om spray Not a bad sort of 
Christmas after all, more thoughtful than sometimes 

Two of my fellow travellers were Russians, one from Sibena 
and another fi-om Harbm, compelled to begin hfe agam m 
Shanghai — types of so many broken hves out East m those days 
A Russian hawker, with pieces of cloth to sell, had been a common 
sight in inland Chma ever smce the Russian (1917) Revolution 
People said that they let down the prestige of the white man, and 
I suppose they did But “all that a man hath ivill he give for his 
hfe ” Does not the white man’s prestige have to be let down if 
ever there is to be peace m the earth^ "Have been meditating 
on 1940 Hitler seems to me to be beaten aheady,” I wrote I 
suppose I meant the famous theory of the Blitzkrieg had not 
seemed to come off “When will he be broken^” So surmismg, I 
fell asleep and a voice m my ear said qmte distinctly, “England 
has been overwhelmed ” I wonder what is the psychology of that 
Anyway, it wasn’t true, nor gomg to be Already Hider was 
beaten in the air and hopeless on the sea, or so it seemed There 
was stalemate on the land His bluff had been called and there 
seemed then to be nothmg but threats that wouldn’t be needed 
if he could act Some paper or broadcast announced that America 
was to stay out of the war to save civilisation Wasn’t it more 
hkely that those who fought would save the hfe they lost than 
those who were to bmld 8o,ooo-ton battleships to preserve then- 
isolation mviolate So I read and reflected on the Far Eastern 
press on Christmas Day, 1939 
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As we sped on through and around the sunht islands of the 
China sea, under cloud-scudded blue skies and over foam-flecked 
waves, I found myself playing chess with the Russian There we 
fell to talk What did I think of the World War^ I told them of 
what I’ve ivntten above What did I thmk of the Chmo-Japanese 
War^ I told them that the Japanese seemed to have a very strong 
grip on Canton, the only “occupied” place I’d yet visited, and 
that I thought the alternative was the freedom of China or her 
permanent control by Japan, rather than a compromise He said 
that Japan was beaten, but had only the uncertam evidence of 
friends of his from Japan to prove it We agreed that Amenca 
could solve dungs if she would, and we readily agreed that she 
wouldn’t, for Amenca m foreign aflfairs seemed to be, perhaps 
pardonably, a talker rather than a doer, or so we thought 

Even then we were never qmte sure 

Remember that was my note m 1939 In 1946 it seems a htde 
odd, but even now there are strong strains of isolationism m 
“God’s own country ” 

Then we went on to talk of Russia We knew that there were 
some 20,000 IVhite Russian refugees m Shanghai, and as many 
Jews, knowmg that them nght to hve there was conditioned on the 
Chmese War What happened to them when Japan jomed the 
Axis^ I have often wondered Large numbers were, of course, 
mtemed “I’m not a Bolshenk,” said the older Russian, “but I 
understand them We were beaten m the Crimea, beaten by the 
Japanese, beaten m the Great War We are always beaten If 
Russia gets the chance, she’ll level out the whole world as Japan 
has levelled out Ch’apei I listen to the Moscow wireless The old 
slogans of twenty years ago are bemg repeated now It’s the world 
revolution that is bemg pressed If this war goes on for two or 
three years, there will be revolutions everywhere, and the world 
will run with blood as Russia ran with blood This is Stalm’s war 
He has worked vuth consummate skill ” On he talked Underlying 
all was the condition of the whole of the Russians m Shanghai 
“I’m employed by a great firm, and the only reason is that they 
can get no other engmeer of my qualifications as cheaply Our 
men do lowly jobs All that are aflowed them Our women go to 
the bars and practise prostitution We don’t complain We re 
beaten, but we want to hve I was in the American consulate the 
other day about a passport, and when the Vice-Consul saw I was 
a Russian he concerned himself to attend to three Americans 
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first This was the official representative of the nation that talks 
about all men being bom equal What is the equahty^ I’m not a 
Bolshevik, and I hate the cruelties of the Russian Revolution 
Thirty miUion of our people penshed and no one heeded I’m 
not a Bolshevik, but I understand them ” Had I stumbled upon 
one more tragedy of landless humamty of which no one was 
thinkmg much or, at least, publishmg much^ What agony this 
human world was gomg through just then 

“And yet the sun is s hinin g on the silver sea, and the whole 
horizon is filled with htde ships gomg about their daily tasks of 
fishmg, as though the Japanese didn’t exist And God’s m His 
heaven and most of the world, even now, is sane ” There were 
many then who had their neutrahty 
So on December 27th we were dockmg m Shanghai, and my 
fhend R was pacmg about on the cold and windy docks whilst 
Customs’ officials were at their annoymgest He and other fhends 
gave me a great welcome and helped m ten thousand ways I was 
soon mstalled in the kindly home of the A ’s From there I made 
arrangements to go on further north immediately Japanese 
permits, Japanese health certificates, Japanese-controUed Chmese 
currency all had to be obtamed 
I got a passage on a Kadan Minmg Admmistration boat for 
Chmgwantao I looked up all sorts of fiiends, old and new, in 
this strangely surrounded island of freedom The Chmese were 
beaten the Japanese were all around There were gunboats of 
several nationahties lymg m the nver and the International 
Settlement and French Settlement were stdl functiomug under 
their accustomed adnunistrations It wasn’t by any means the 
first time those settlements had survived through penods of stram^ 
t “Shanghai is divided m two by the Soochow Creek Japanese and 
Scottish sentries face one another on the Garden Bndge To the 
Japanese aU Chinese must remove their hats, so I took pleasure 
in removmg mme to our Scottish sentries also There must have 
been a slump in the hat trade Somehow, hats had gone out of 
fashion The Chmese, for the most part, left them at home ” 

The Settlements were just the same as ever, but much more so 
— crowded streets, a welter of care and nckshaws, all the nations 
under the sun, among whom you were either “qmck” or dead 
There were goods galore m the shops In French Town more 
buUdmgs and skyscrapers were going up There were thousands 
of Jews here, and thousands more were said to be commg to almost 
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the only refuge left for them, m the world. So from a quiet, retiring 
Christmas season I’d ploughed on m that sea What personal and 
epistolary welcomes awaited me, one especially from my old 
Hankow home They’d been fblloivmg my movements and, 
whatever happened, I wasn’t to leave them out 

“Please do not, because of the difficulties of commumcations, 
fail to come to this district of Hupeh, where you’ve spent half your 
hfe. Our map must be more clearly m your mind than that of 
any other place,” my old Chinese friends and colleagues wrote. 
Yes, I’d go if there was time enough I agreed, but it was to the 
north that I was gomg then The western journey must wait 
Should I have time to do it aU? The A ’s, the H ’s, and so many 
more who made Shanghai home for me have suffered years of 
mtemment smce then Happily, duty took R elsewhere, and he’s 
remamed free and as helpful as he’s free. But what rejoicmgs and 
reunions we had that bnef day or tivo. We left Shanghai m the 
S.S. Katping on December 30th 

We were shocked by the devastation of Woosung In the 
Shanghai settlements, aU signs of disaster had long smce been 
obhterated north of the Soochow Creek, but the course doivn to 
Woosung shoived a very different story In the nver there was httle 
but Japanese shipping This is the entry of New Year’s Eve 

"I’ve had the sleep of a hfetune and woken up more refreshed 
than for many a long day This httle ship is tosshag about like a 
cockleshell under a strong N -W wmd, with foam-flecked and 
laughing waves, under a clear blue sky We sailed along last 
mght with darkened ports and no lights, not even a agarette 
was permitted But the deck was very mce when your eyes got 
used to the darkness; and the stars and half moon were up There 
are ‘enemy’ merchant ships of sorts at many pomts on the Pacific, 
and no risks are bemg taken.” 

Chingwantao was the port of the Kailan Minin g Administra- 
tion, and is named after Ghinshih Huangti, the Emperor who 
built the Great Wall, 200 B c , which reaches the sea at Shan Hai 
Kuan — "Moimtam-sea Pass” — some eight miles away. At that 
tune there was stdl a httle colony of twenty Bntons there, not really 
apprehensive of trouble for them m the East 

So 1940 dawned 

"The Kaiptng justified its reputation by ‘domg everything but 
stand on its head’ last mght and there weren’t a great many 
people at breakfast to say ‘Happy New Year.’ The one who did 
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added ‘And may peace come before the end of it ’ The Captain 
celebrated ■wnth a cocktail party I went, and drank lemonade. 
Most of the rest of them looked as if they’d have been happier 
with lemonade than the yellow mixture m httle glasses with w^ch 
they whetted their appetites, but they wouldn’t have said so for 
worlds, poor thmgs ” 

We reached Chmgwantao late on New Year’s Day and slept 
on board m spite of the winches You can sleep through anythmg 
if you’re tired enough The Japanese passport oflacer was chatty 
and Lmd Evidently the Kadan Mimng Administration and the 
new overlords were workmg harmomously together We rose at 
5am, went from the docks to the station m a private railway car 
at SIX, and, with the help of S , w'ho had the tickets already pur- 
chased, boarded the 6 45 Peiping Express, arnvmg at Tangshan 
m time for elevenses 

We had breakfast on the tram, ministered to by a Japanese 
waitress The whole tram service was Japanese run This meant 
cleanliness and punctuahty, barrmg guemllas or other “acci- 
dents ” At Tangshan I found a great school of 870 pupils, 400 of 
them boarders It was the breakdown of Government schools that 
had made this come about I stood on a table m a playground 
and addressed them aU m Enghsh A Chmese minister did some 
bnlhant translation work and really got it over Then we feasted 
and talked with the very able Chmese staff and with the mis- 
sionaries and some of the K M A staff Tangshan was the head- 
quarters of that corporation and the centre of railways and 
cement works, as well as of minin g The manager seemed to feel 
that the Japanese were there for years to come, if not for ever, 
said he was a busmessman and not a pohtician, and, as such, had 
come to terms and was co-opera tmg ivith the new rulers In 1941 
the K M A staff shared the fate of the missionaries and were 
ultimately mtemed m Weihsien, Shantung But when I was 
there, Tangshan, ecclesiastical and commercial, seemed to be 
makmg a pretty good best of a bad job Anythmg else was said 
below your breath It wasn’t aU unalloyed peace, as the foIlo^vmg 
entry shows 

“Soon after sue o’clock on January 3rd, H arrived from Tient- 
sm ivith the shocking neivs that our hospital at Laolmg, Shang- 
tung, had been destroyed by fire by the Japanese on Christmas 
Day The neighbourhood was accused of harbourmg the 8th 
Route Army, and the claim w'as that our hospital had been 
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iBvplved The trouble is that the common people are apt to sxiffer 
twice; once from the guerrillas, ivho come and stay whether they 
are welcome or not, and once from the invaders, iv^ho are apt to 
blame them for ivhat they are helpless to avoid I thinV the 
ordinar^'^ non-pohtical peasant cursed them both; though, after 
some expenence of the Japanese and their treatment of his 
women, he was apt to curse them more ” 

So on this disquietmg note, after more ■visits and conferences 
■with teachers and other Chmese leaders, on January" 5th we ■were 
on the tram once more, ■wondering ivhat ■we should find m Tient' 
sin and beyond For it was still the tune when foreigners might be 
searched and even stopped by Japanese searchers at the barriers, 
as those who lived m China at that tune won’t soon forgeL 
Of the actonties of the K hi A in this northern area, I -was glad 
to note that there w'as qmte considerable social service. They had 
central and local hospitals in the area, not only for their large 
staff and workmen, but for the pubhc m general They were also 
responsible for some seventeen modem schools of various grades, 
and w ere more than generous and willing to co-operate m these 
and other efforts for the good of the area ^Vhere so much is often 
said of the exploitation of the people by busmess enterprise, here, 
at least, w'as one company with some sense of moral and social 
obhgation to the people on whom its fortunes were founded It 
w^as a verj'' delightful expenence to talk to the hlanager and to 
realise the ideals he was seeking to carry out Before vve slept that 
night ■we gathered round the &eside and talked of the ‘'number 
of thmgs” of which the Church and the world are so full The onl^'' 
silent member w as Firs B I ■wonder w hat she was thinkmg and 
would gladly have given “a penny for your thoughts.” 

So from the winds smd the winter sand-storms, from Tangshan s 
hill and the chimney stacks of the cement w’orks, from the Japanese 
controlled university and railway ■we sped on our "way, little 
dreaming that almost every foreigner ■we’d met was to ^end 
years in an mtemment camp. Otherwise, I w onder if the life of 
that industrial city has greatly altered m the intervemng years I 
could imagine the Chmese pressed men still bemg dulled till 
1945 for the Japanese Army I could dream of the sandy plains of 
the ■winter being covered with the high growth of maize stalks m 
the summer, where ■the guemllas and the bandits may waylay 
the unwary I could see the blue-clad Chmese populace bending 
like grass before the storm, apparently acq^uiescent, but only 
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waiting their chance to nse agam The arming and training of 
puppet troops was a double-edged busmess There were those 
who, mth Japanese weapops m their hands, even then, to my 
knowledge, had taken an early opportumty of transfemng their 
loyalty back to the land of their birth, and who could blame them 
then or afterwards^ 



XVI 


TIENTSIN BARRIER PEIPING ALTAR 

T he train by which we travelled to Tientsin was the Fushun 
Express At its northern terminus it connected with the 
ferry to Japan Our second-class carnage was full of Japanese 
commercial travellers and other Japanese civilians We noticed 
them companng their samples of the goods with which their 
portmanteaux were stuffed There were no Chinese at all in our 
carnage They were, only permitted to travel third, which was 
descnbed as “coohe class ” Goohes don’t travel much except on 
their own feet they can’t afford to go by rail. So these coohe 
carnages must have contamed some very mterestmg travellers. 
The first class was reserved, as usual, for high Japanese oflBcers 
and offiaals The whole service was, of course, run by the Japanese. 
We’d to show passports on the tram, but there was neither dif- 
ficulty nor delay We were classed, I suppose, as belongmg to 
the supenor nations grade, along with the Japanese The diffi- 
culties would be m the coohe class It was dusk when, havmg 
travelled through the sand and salt-pans of the area, we reached 
Tientsin We bundled ourselves and baggage mto a taxi, not 
knowing to what atmoyance we might be subjected at the noton- 
ous banner, where Batons had been stopped and searched and 
where there were often delays A Chinese soldier was on duty, 
xmder Japanese control, of course He opened the taxi door, 
looked us over and listened to our words of explanation. Hastily 
lookmg up and down the road to see if any Japanese officer were 
about, he jerked us on with his thumb We didn’t even have to 
alight, much less undergo any search of our persons or belongmgs 
Siang-puh~tao-tih-fu-ch’ i we call that in China — “unanticipated 
happiness ” It wasn’t ever thus They told me of coolies kept 
stan din g there for days, and of foreigners who’d had to spend the 
mght outside the barrier That was a time of strain between the 
British and the Japanese We’d enough on our hands m the West 
“No mcidents of any kmd,” was the direction of the Ambassador 
So the Bntish suffered mdignities and “wished for the day ” How 
much worse things they were to suffer they didn’t dream m the 
opemng of 1940 

That mornmg, in the gathenng at Tangshan, I’d had a song 
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sung in Chinese to my honour, and a Ghmese orator had declared 
that from the days of Robert Momson this was the umque occa- 
sion and that Hallelujahs were due to God, for my visit to Tang- 
shan was proof that God had not deserted Ghma “It’s aU very 
silly and all very pleasmg,” I wrote Some httle satisfaction it 
certainly was, and stJl remains, that even this bnef visit reheved 
them m their isolation 

Mrs S welcomed us with good cheer, and so we came to the 
end of a tirmg but perfect day 

Next day the 7th, we called on the Consul-General about that 
bumed-doivn hospital He had thirty years of service, where 
Japan held sway, to his credit Bntish-Japanese relationships had 
defimtely improved under his consulship His workmg theory was 
that Japanese couldn’t be browbeaten and mustn’t be blamed 
That only made thin gs worse They could be appealed to as men 
of honour and good reputation, and that was the right approach 
So Japanese too, had “face,” and even more than Ghmese It was 
their face you must appeal to I’ve met many Bntons who know 
their Japan smce then, and they all agree with this experienced 
Consul It was new to me at the time 

From him we went to the editor of the Tientsin English paper 
His view was that international relationships were on the mend m 
Ghma and that Japan, m spite of appearances, being a coimtry 
essentially artistic and home-lovmg, was m her heart gettmg 
defimtely tired of the drab adventure That makes strange readmg 
SIX years later, and yet, as I travelled on, I heard enough cor- 
roborating evidence to make me feel that, once the mihtary grip 
was released, the re-education of Japan might be easier than has 
been supposed 

There’d been a terrible flood from which the plains around 
Tientsm were still suffering It seems the Japanese suffered 
severely both m matenal and m hfe, both m their Japanese Con- 
cession and m the grounds of the famous school of Chang Po-hn 
which, after a heavy bombmg, had been taken over as a camp 
Both areas were low-lying and the flood waters sudden and deep 
“We couldn’t oppose them,” a Chinese said to me, “but God did ” 
I ivonder how many others thought so too 

Opposite S ’s house was a flood refugee camp of 4,000 people 
The camp was splendidly arranged, row upon row of low huts m 
the simplest style, but warm There were great kitchens, a school, 
a women’s chapel, a delousing house and a hospital The refugees 

M 
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wouldn’t be able to return to tbeir villages before March at the 
earhestj it was said Xhis camp was mn by able Salvation Army 
missionaries on behalf of the Tientsin Mumcipal Gouncilj ivith 
a good deal of voluntary help from others 

Invasion, barriers, bombmg and optimism — this was the 
strange mixture I found In Tangshan a responsible British 
busmess-man had assured me that he was an “mvmcible opti- 
mist ” In Tientsm another busmess-man said “You’ve come to a 
town of optimists ” They’ d had great troubles and were still 
harassed, but that they declared to be their mood. After years of 
hfe in mtemment camps, there were more sohd grounds for their 
optimism m 1945 than then, I thmk What a shock Japan’s 
sudden attack m 1941 must have been, and yet them optimism 
wiB be justified ultimately I did the thmgs I was expected to do 
visited the famous Mackenzie Hospital, spoke to the boys of the 
Anglo-Ghmese GoUege, saw the great Asbury Memorial Ghurch, 
and risked the banners agam, to go and preach m our Chinese 
church in the Ghmese city The sequel to that ivas a visit of 
Japanese detectives to the church to knoiv what we’d been up to 
So, quite clearly, someone was takmg notes, and we must be care- 
ful how we embarrassed our friends This ^vas a side of things we’d 
had to watch for a tune m the National Revolution of 1926 

There was some speculation as to what sort of a tune ive should 
have at the bcimers, for our East Road Ghurch was m one of the 
mam thoroughfares of the Ghmese city We’d to show our pass- 
ports once or twice as we pcissed through the searchmg-huts, and 
enter our names, ages, destination and address on cyclostyled 
sheets provided, but, apart from that, were not delayed at all 
The restnctions on foreigners had clearly been hghtened The 
Ghmese were standmg there, hour after hour, in long queues 
partly because of the insufficiency of the Japanese to cope with 
such a stream of people Ghmese patience is equal to anything, 
and the queues seem to contmue eiU day long The story current 
in Tientsin about the searchmg of the British, about which shock- 
mg stones had disturbed London, as well as the Far East, was as 
follows 

After the capture of the Climese city of Tientsm in 1937 ? 
Japanese had put bamers between the city and foreign settlement, 
called the Concession, to restrict the movement of currency m 
which they were mterested and to show them authority It had 
always been customary at times of unrest, for foreigners, as for 
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Chinese, to have their baggage searched Yet, when Japanese 
soldiers began turning out foreigners’ pockets and running their 
hands over their clothing and their bodies for smuggled goods, that 
was a new experience to foreigners at least They were greatly m- 
censed at bemg subject to such indigmties The Ghmese had never 
done this Why should the Japanese be so insultmg^ they thought 
A young Bnton, clad m summer shorts and shut, and fiiU, per- 
haps, of spmts of more than one kmd, expressed his annoyance 
qmte vigorously, and told them they imght just as well take his 
shirt and pants off as well To his surprise and chagrin, they took 
him at his word, and he found himself naked m the hands of the 
searchers Subsequently, a good many others were treated m the 
same way When remonstrances were made, the Japanese weren’t 
at first mchned to alter, for nudity did not shock them as it does 
the West A Japanese high official even offered to undress himself, 
if it would be any good, just to show there was nothmg m it 
Eventually, this embarrassing procedure ceased, but when I was 
there it was commonly held that but for the foUy of this young 
Bntish “blood” there need never have been any trouble of the 
kmd at all At a time of tension, this had been an added anxiety 
to those compelled to move about 
The Navy does these dungs much better When I landed m 
Hankow m January, 1927, just after the loss of the British Con- 
cession there to the Chmese Revolution, I found aU the young 
Bntish volunteers confined to a great biuldmg, where the Navy 
would call upon them if needed The Navy wasn’t havmg these 
lads wandenng about ivith their rifles and possibly with an over- 
load of spmts to keep then spmts up It thought them safer locked 
up m a building prepanng for action, if needed “It’s a way they 
have m the Naiq^ ” They’ve pohced the world for a good long 
time now, and you can’t teach them a great deal 

In this bamered situation, certam precautions had been taken 
Among the sights of the Tientsm Concessions were the great heaps 
of bags of flour covered ivith mattmg here and there m selected 
places There ivas evidentiy food for a long time There were also 
three or four camps for refugees, best organised by the Salvation 
Army The rehgious'work -was shared out among the Churches, 
and much ivas bemg done, except by the Roman Cathohcs, who 
didn’t seem to set much store by ordmary evangelistic methods 
We spent parts of two days m Peiping — tiventy-seven hours m 
all — bemg guests of a most generous and sociable American 
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Methodist, Dr Feldt, with ■svhora I had consultatioiis on matters 
of polic>^ 'iVhen ye weren’t talking, he was putting all he had in 
the way of amenities at my disposal Is any other nation so forth- 
commg in this sort of thmg as the American? If so, I should like 
to \nsit there. Through his land help, not a moment of my stay 
ivas -^vasted 

l\Tien I stepped fiom the second-class carnage luth its Japanese 
shopkeepers and commercial travellers, I found the place vas 
called Pekmg, and not Peipmg The Japanese had restored the 
old name here and elseivhere, because, to them, the Revolution 
had never happened, and they were just conductmg an “madent” 
against “bandits ” Some inadent! Some bandits' The “madent” 
lasted eight years, Kmg Canute, and your feet were qmte i\ et in 
the end Anyhow, that i\as the Japanese theor}' then Outside the 
station -was the legend, “Oppose the British,” and outside the aty 
gate I saAv, “0\ erthroiv the British ” These ■svere said to be 
^'spontaneous'" Chinese notices Our Chinese gmde in the Temple 
of Heaven said, “IVe aren't opposed to the British,” and he said 
other things too under his breath. At that time China is-as full of 
“spontaneous'’ actions carefully organised from behmd, ^^’hlch 
were funny indeed i\hen the strain had eased 

After tiffin that first day, S and I ivent off in Dr. F.’s car to the 
Temple and Altar of Heaven Just before the troubles, Chiang 
Kai-shek had had it all cleaned up, and it looked more beautiful 
than ever ^ly mmd turned back to the Parthenon, and I ison- 
dered ifj after nil, Chma’s temple enclosure ■was not more im- 
pressive Its sweep is so ^ast, its ■white marble terraces and altar 
so pure, the tiles and p ain ted pillars of the Temple so beautiful 
The setting, isath heaven above and spacious earth around, is 
altogether ivonderfiil Even ■\\ith Japanese tourists pokmg aroimd 
^\ith their cameras, its beaut}' was in no i\ay abated. I ^ e de- 
scribed tbis altar and its ■svorship in China, My China (pp 15 ^“4) 
and need not repeat. 

“Apart from ourselves there were only a vay' few, and they 
Japanese, sightseers there to-day Does the silent altar cry to 
heaven? Do the stones ay* out?” Anyhow the out-of-ivork Chmese 
mteipreter, late of Thomas Cook and Son, who attached himsm 
to us left us in no doubt as to what those who “held their peace 
■were thinking. Inside Peiping you moved "where you i\ould, for 
the place ■\\^as entirely under Japanese control and perhaps better 
run than in the days of its hberty'. It was said that the Japanese 
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were developing a “Japanese aty,” as the Manchus did a Manchu 
aty Did they plan to stay as long as the Manchus^ I wondered 

Moved once again as I went through her straight, broad streets 
and massive gates, I wrote “Peiping is stdl the vastest, the most 
spacious and the most glonous city m Ghma What megalomama of 
an autocrat conceived it aU^ The Pyramids, Babylon, Peipmg are 
witnesses to the colossal ideas of autocracy The glory of the lega- 
tions has departed A foreign sentry here and there stands on 
guard The legation quarter stdl exists, with its protected, em- 
brasured walls The Japanese are the only foreigners m evidence, 
and they are much m evidence There are soldiers and avdians, 
men and weU-dressed, lamonoed ladies They govern and they 
hve as if they belonged and meant to belong My host cultivates 
them as and where he can, thinks it’s good for everybody that he 
should do so, and has a mditary pass tliat seems to open ^every 
gate ” 

We went at mght to attend the Umon Church Forum m the 
Peipmg Hotel The Forum consisted of a hght supper, a speech 
and a discussion Everybody was there, and I learned a lot from 
missionaries evacuated from Honan because of the invasion 
trouble They talked of “spontaneous” anti-Bntish meetings, but 
no duect attacks upon the persons of the British When the 
Japanese wanted to be nd of you, they attacked your Ghmese 
colleagues or your servants This was unpleasant for your friends, 
and rather a subtle attack upon you It was a Ghmese orgamsa- 
tion that did these things, but it was m Japanese-controlled 
Honan and, whosoever the hands might be, it was clear that it 
wasn’t the voice or the mmd of China 

“It’s curiously reminiscent of the anti-foreign movement of 
1927 m method and aim, which was to remove all possible 
challenge to the dommating — m this case, Japanese — authority ” 

The speaker was an Amencan professor of Yenchmg Umver- 
sity He gave a most dlummating and bnlhant address on “Italy 
m the Present World Conflict ” He had three Itahan oflBcials 
present m his audience, which, as my son would remark, was a 
“snorter ” What he said (m 1940) was that Italy, as thmgs were, 
would rather fight with the Alhes than with Germany, unless they 
were obviously gomg to lose, for she’d more to gam and less to lose 
from the Alhes I remembered this when, m May of that same 
year, Mussohm at long last jumped off the fence He was sure 
we’d lost, and so was everyone else but our stupid, stubborn people 



and the Prime Mmirter who inspired and led ns "We -^-.-ere too 
daft to know "we tvere beaten. 

‘‘I wonder if the northerners are dnller than the southerners or 
just too proud to listen? Or is it perhaps a mistake?' I com- 
mented on Januar\- oth. when asked to speak in Enghsh to Dr. 
F.'s school and be translated On reSection. I xhink it mav be 
easier in the Mandarin-speaking area for southerners to under- 
stand northerners than mce versa, for linguistic reasons The north 
has many more sounds than the south iviuch. ivhen vou rhinV of 
it. makes it easier for the southerner to understand thhn \ice 
versa. This I isiite for those ^^ho knoic Chinese. To others it's all 
a Chinese puzzle an^■^^•ay. After pravers ive boided along in Dr. 
F 's car beneath the cnmson pillars of Peiping's wooden 
‘'triumphal arches. ' past the ‘Torbidden Gw." the '^N'inter 
Palace and the great modem Gt}* libraiy'. over roads that had 
lost their inches of dust, and been made hard and Srm for motor 
traSc. out of the dtr gates and awav towards the western bills 
and Yencbing Univeisiw. I wanted to see its famous President. 
Leighton Smart. i\ho bad achieved the mirade of caming on his 
great instimtion of Chinese learning untrammelfed and unhin- 
dered bv the Japanese, and yet approved by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. He too became an internee in loui. but is acth elv fiee again 
now. He isns bom in Xanking. where his father v'as a missionam' 
He speaks Chinese Tike a nam*e." and •would. I think, be re- 
garded as the most outstandmg China misnonaiy of his genera- 
don. TGen I told him of mv journey and mv questmgs he said. 
‘T remember travelling as a boy. with mv father, on the Grand 
CanaL At one of the locks we got into a terrible jam. The boats 
■^rere straining and cracking. The boatmen ■svere cursing and 
polmg. The passengers icere yelbng and scr eamin g. I t\‘as verv 
frightened, kfy father sat there m the stem T)oa t be afraid, he 
said. The Chinese have been doing this for hundreds of veats 
Thev'll get through all right.' Irll be so in this case too. he said 
‘'Gi\'e them rime. They've their own is'a\'s of doing things ThevII 
come through: vou'Il see. ' How often I "v e thought since of that 
half-hour in his study isith this quiet, certam man 1 1 e thought 
of it in the long } ears of his internment. By ■wa^■3 past e\ en hh 
imaginanon to conceive, his prophec}' has come true. The sailors 
and boatmen have cursed and quarrelled more than they should 
The strain has been veio* heai*}'. But China is free. She s come 
through at last. 
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The same day I called on another Amencan fiiend He knew 
what Stuart said, but was frankly pessimistic 

“There are 200,000 Japanese merchants m North Chma,” he 
said, “subsidised by their Government Lots of them don’t find 
it the El Dorado they imagined, and have returned home dis- 
appomted, if not rumed Others take their places You could see 
peace patched up with the soldiers, but the Government must 
stand behmd these merchants They’ve no alternative If they 
threw these men over, there’d be such a revolution as no country 
could stand No, the Japanese are here, and for a very long tune 
There’s no help for it We’ve got to get used to it and carry on 
with our job as best we can ” He was no Tangshan or Tientsin 
optirmst He couldn’t share the views of Yenchmg’s President, 
yet that President has turned out to he the truer prophet This is 
how I summed it all up “This I seem to have learned of the 
Peipmg area The Japanese penetration and grip steadily grows 
and strengthens Formerly the railways w'ere held, but trains were 
only able to run infi'equently, and there were many ‘accidents ’ 
Now the county cities are held as well as railways, and the 
Japanese-controlled trains are runmng accordmg to schedule 
The area is fiiU of Japanese traders who’ve come to make a hvmg, 
if not a fortune Every tram m which I’ve travelled has been full 
This avilian as well as military occupation is unexpectedly 
widespread 

“The countryside is debatable country, and the Chinese there 
have no more lost their optimism than m the unoccupied places 
I’ve visited Foreign judgments vary immensely Some say the 
Japanese must choose between fightmg and fiiendhness Either 
they must have a milhon men here to mamtam their grip or they 
must seek some fhendher approach for the good of East Asia 
Others see a Japanese victory and Chmese surrender m sight ” 
Well, that was six years ago and we’ll let it stand 

On our return journey we went to see the matchless ‘Jade 
Buddha” m a temple overlookmg the Winter Palace and Northern 
Lake Lit up, as it is now, with electnc hght, its appearance is 
most pure and human — the most beautiful figure I’ve ever seen 
m a Chinese temple We went on a httle and then chmbed the 
“Coal Hill,” where the last Ming Emperor hanged himself three 
hundred years ago, as the Manchu mvaders entered the city 
From the hiU we overlooked the golden roofs and the marble 
terraces of the dread “Forbidden City ” "What were those palaces 
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thinking now as Japanese tourists trod their courts^ Looking up to 
the nortix, we picked out the Imperial City, and beyond that the 
far-extending wall of the Tart^ city The Chinese aty lay to the 
south, beyond the palaces Was ever any city so vast and beautiful, 
one wondered as one viewed it from the hiU? So after a feast with 
Chinese fhends and hsteumg to their stones of present distresses 
and a Church that, m spite of aU and because of all, groivs and 
spreads, we boarded the tram again, took our place in the second- 
class carnage among the Japanese merchants, came safely 
through the bamers and were back m S ’s home in Tientsm as 
the evemng fell, havmg fulfilled two unforgettable days. 



XVII 


JOURNEYINGS EXTRAORDINARY 

I 

T here only remained farewells and packing before I was oflF 
agam, this tune down the Tientsin-Puk’ou Railway to the 
Yangtse and Nanking On the last day in Tientsin I went to the 
famous Anglo-Ghinese GoUege, with its 500 boys, and was inter- 
ested to note “School prayers have never ceased for a day smce 
the Revolution (1926), although it is a school duly registered with 
the Ghmese Government ” This can hardly have been true of any 
other registered school in Ghma, and was doubtless due to its 
position m the British Goncession at Tientsm The floods had been 
no respecters of concessions, and the water had nsen firom 4 to 5 
feet m the bmldmgs and left behmd a leprous-looking damp that 
had nsen nght up to the top story There was enough discolora- 
tion and destruction to take the heart out of anyone, but Mr L. 
and his colleagues were cheerful enough 
“I told them something of my travels m Ghma They get very ‘ 
httle uncensored neivs — none at all m the Ghmese papers and 
only a htde m the foreign papers The Japanese themselves can 
knoiv httle of the real conditions in ‘unoccupied’ Ghma, however 
good their information service may be ” I could have told theiji a 
lot, but It was the last thmg I had m mmd to do My journal 
ivasn’t for pubhcation till tunes were difierent 

So I bade them goodbye and prepared to be off on the morrow 
“Once more I’m ready and packed for the unknown road It 
ivill be 4 a m breakfast agam, and we should be m Tsman m the 
afternoon ” My gomg out and my commg m were to be more 
ivonderfiil than ever, but I had got to the point where speaal 
good fortune seemed to be my m^^tenous but daily lot I no 
longer doubted if I should get through, but only by what path 
The next entry m my diary is dated Tsman, January nth, 1940* 

“S and I are here at the Gheeloo Umversity, where we stay 
for a day The others are at the Station Hotel, pressmg on to 
Wutmg a day ahead of us We got through the ‘barriers’ ivithout 
any trouble aind were pulhng out of Tientsm at 7 30 For the flrst 
tiventy rmles ive -were passmg through frozen floods There ivere 
still 4O3O00 refugees m the Tientsin area, ivaitrng for the sprmg 
Soon we reached the broivn earth, characteristic of this flat 
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Shantung plain, and came through it the whole of the 5240 miles 
that separate Tsman from Tientsm No hill could be seen— just 
villages, brown earth and a few trees, and all the water frozen ” 
“Take the vigorous measures of boycotting against the Bntisb,” 
I had read on a placard at a well-guarded railway station What 
Chmese or Japanese scnbe had wntten it I know not Certamly 
not many of Shantung’s soldiers, merchants or other sorts of 
“coohes” could have read even a Chinese slogan, let alone an 
English one So doubtless it was there for travellers hke me As 
we drew near Tsman, we were amazed at the strange and perhaps 
temporary shrinkage of the Yellow River Formerly a turgid and 
wide nver, it was then a mere narrow stream, due to the diver- 
sion of its course by the breaking of the dykes, in 1938, durmg the 
fighting near Kaifeng It was Japan’s sorrow and not “China’s 
Sorrow” this time It has smce followed a new course, and now 
reaches the sea at a pomt on the borders of Kiangsu 

I found the usual welcome and great kmdness from aU the 
missionaries What a great gift to China they are, highly qualified 
some, disinterested helpers all I realised this more than ever as I 
travelled about There were seventy-one foreigners on that 
Umversity campus, mcluding staff, wives, famihes and evacuees 
from North China Next day we tned to do something about that 
burned-down hospital We called first on hlr Nishida, Japanese 
Adviser to the Shantung “puppet” Government He’d been 
Consul-General m the days of Han Fu-Ch’u When Japan in- 
vaded Shantung m 1937, General Han temporised, not knowing 
on which side his nce-bowl would be safe This meant a feeble 
resistance when courage was called for He was taken to Wuchang, 
put on his tnal and condemned Though a Provmcial Governor 
and a high general, he had to face the finng-squad This execu- 
tion convinced me, as it must have convinced others, how serious 
was Ghiang Kai-shek’s determination to resist Nishida was 
pohte, but very voluble We explamed to him that the Church 
was an mtemational thmg, and its hospitals were not hghtly to 
be destroyed, as at Laoling, by his Government’s troops We 
were “the finends of all and the eneimes of none ” Actions hke 
this would tarnish the fair name of Japan He said that this was a 
mihtarv matter and beyond his jurisdiction, that, in conteste 
areas, villages were qmte likely to be harassed from both sides He 
could accept no responsibihty The commanders had to deci e 
what was mihtary necessity. I suppose, if the position had been 
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reversed, I should have given the same sort of reply The length of 
his speech was, perhaps, an act of courtesy compared with the 
brevity that would have characterised rmne We hoped the mter- 
view would get mto some official files and keep this sort of thing 
from spreadmg, for many of our fnends were m exposed and 
isolated places 

After that, it was a question of round after round of visits, and 
meetings with Chmese and missionary groups, handing over my 
pictures of the situation, gathered over months of travel, and 
leammg theirs They were hving m great difficulties Their 
umversity was evacuated to far-away Chengtu, m Szechuan, but 
they were keepmg the home fires bummg under the “puppet” 
Government “You can’t let a whole generation of children go 
ivithout Christian education,” they said They’d had two and a 
half years of it then, and more than three were to pass before their 
problem ended m mtemment camps They knew that free China 
would criticise them as catspaws of the Japanese What they did 
they did from conviction, after full consideration One traveller, 
anyhow, judges that they were nght At the end of aU this and 
much more, I wrote 

“One young doctor is getting up to-morrow at 5 a m to stand 
m the queue and get us our bus tickets, and Dr L himself is 
commg for us m his car at 6 30 to take us to the bus station The 
kmdness and courtesy of folk at one station is only exceeded by 
that at the next It’s most movmg and humbhng ” It’s to Gheeloo 
Umversity that Sir Herbert Philhps, many years a consul m 
Ghma, paid a great emd smcere tribute at the Chma Christian 
Umversities Association Meeting on June ist, 1945 “I know,” 
he said, “these people do their work without any ulterior motives, 
but they are, as a matter of fact, real ambassadors of the goodwill 
of Bntam to China ” We, of course, have always known and said 
such thmgs, but that tribute from a distmgmshed British consul 
IS of real and lasting importance These were not merely the words 
of courtesy, but of a man who had taken the trouble to visit and 
mspect this well-known Umversity 

Next day, January 13th, I found myself in Wuting, m the home 
of Dr and Mrs P , next-door neighbours for twelve years m 
Hankow, through not, revolution and avd war We were no 
ordmary fnends He’d gone up north to fill a temporary gap and 
found himself m one of the most volcamc spots on earth Happily, 
he was not mtemed in 1941, as he had left for furlough, spendmg 
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his old age in Australia. He told me that, for the first time m his 
life, he’d been unable to fulfil his medical vows Sometunes he 
ttught go secretly at dead of mght to a wounded man in the 
country, but he dare receive no wounded man into hospital with- 
out pohce approval There was no danger to himself The danger 
was to those he would help if he could His presence anywhere 
might be a signal for a man-hunt for a wounded guemlla of the 
8th Route Army Still, there was much he could do, however 
much he had to mind his steps. There was no one there who 
wasn’t glad to have him, and far into the night we sat and talked 
of old times and the present. This is the tale of the cross-country 
journey Srom. Tsman to Wutmg that I’d made that day 

“Our bus was largely taken up with Japanese soldiers retummg 
to billets or on duty. They were softly-spoken and courteous to us. 
Our Chmese fellow travellers had to undergo bemg searched at a 
number of stations on the road, but we, as foreigners, were ex- 
empted firom all speaal mconvemences. The road was level and 
good The whole nmety miles was nothing but level, dusty earth 
through which the spnng wheat was beginnmg to show It’s said 
that the Shantung Flam was formed by the sand-storms that have 
blown m firom the Gobi Desert, filling shallow lakes You can get 
water, by diggmg only a few feet, almost anywhere Villages were 
innumerable This must be a very thickly-populated countryside 
Plenty of dust land was to be seen The road was made of the same 
ever-spreadmg dust, just hardened a httle There was no hill 
higher than a Chmese grave or the embanked road on which 
we travelled. In summer and early autumn the country is a 
paradise, but at this time of the year it’s difficult to imagme how 
such dust can blossom as the rose The city wall of Wutmg, wmd- 
blown and eaten into holes by dnvmg sand, connects itself, m 
my mmd, with pictures of the Gobi Desert,” , 

When we amved, all the missionanes were there to greet us, 
standmg amongst Japanese soldiers and such Chinese as didn t 
fear to hang about This visit wasn’t bemg made ^‘m a comer 
“What sort of a journey have you had^” they queried. 

“Quite good,” we answered “We stopped for a while at each 
thirty-mile stage, but were treated very courteously ” 

“Well, we’ll come with you next ti m e We’d no end of difficul- 
ties, had breakdowns and changes of buses, and finally landed 
here m the dark, sittmg on a lorry-load of bncks ” 

It was all very kin dly and welcommg to us, anyhow. We 
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Started to-day with an overcast sky, which had turned very cold 
by midday and arrived here in sunshme and blue sky Which is 
■somewhat how I feel Ghma never was as bad as is descnbed m 
the papers, nor is this war-tom China We have been dnvmg 
to-day over a world that’s far from settled There was plenty of 
evidence of Japanese strength on this mihtary road Laohng, 
where our hospital has been destroyed, is only thirty miles away 
Some of those refugees were here, but all our paths were peace ” 
I’d come to Wutmg to try to enhearten isolated and harassed 
folks, both missionaries and Chinese I inspected the hospital and 
saw the doctor’s sanctum, which had been machme-gunned from 
the au A bullet had pierced the wmdow and sphntered the 
doctor’s chair I saw the school, registered with the “puppet” 
Government, but carrymg on much as usual I met with Chmese 
who’d come m from the countryside, and the missionaries, too, 
taUong with them far mto the mght A young Irish bnde showed 
me a sketch she’d made of Jesus among real Chinese children 
She’d been out m the street and the market to sketch her hvmg 
children Now she is free agam from internment, there’s a great 
interpretation of Chma at her finger ends I heard of her bemg 
stranded one cold mormng at the bus station m Tsman She was 
too far back in the queue, and the full bus went on without her 
Her husband was mnety miles away, waiting, and she alone She 
pestered the management, but without avail She waited m the 
hope that some “extra” would be put on, but nothmg appeared 
Then she saw some Chmese ladies, evidently most attractive to the 
officers here She put her arm m theirs, told them that she had a 
man whom she was desperate to see How she got it over m their 
broken Enghsh and her beginner’s Chmese, I can’t imagme In a 
short time a vehicle was found and she bowled mto Wutmg almost 
as soon as the bus We expect imtiative and pluck, but, under all 
the circumstances, the mitiative and pluck of this artistic woman 
takes some beatmg Her husband, too, and his colleague I found 
had been spendmg much of their time m no-man’s-land, takmg 
money and relief to stanong folk They had a double comphca- 
tion in that part of the country You might be executed by the 
Japanese for handhng National currency or by the Chmese 
guemllas for using Federated Reserve notes, the Japanese and 
“puppet” currency Whilst this was pnmanly a Chmese head- 
ache, It ivould be difficult for missionaries who got caught out m 
either area Yet the hungry had to be fed Neither the guerrillas 
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nor the Japanese wcic inclined deliberately to damage missioa- 
anes out on their deeds of mercj". Yet v.hen you're cr'clma along 
sunken roads and suddenly appear on the le\ eL ids the easiest thing 
possible, in a time of tension, for nerrous han^ to loose off a gun. 
Both of them had stories to tell of bullets that had passed them bv. 
KI ivere to begin to tell of the courage of one and ah. here should 
I end? ^'There aren’t anv missionan' adventures noi’i'adavs like 
our fathers used to have," people teh us. The fact is that there are 
so many that no one takes any notice of them. In Chiina, at least, 
since 19 ii theyhe just been part of the dav's v.ork. Zsot any 
adventures, indeed! 

I’ll net ex forget an hour and a half I spent v.ith some thim* 
or fortt" farmers and village Christians right out of the guerrilla 
and fighting area ‘ Y'ou u on't make head or tail of their horrible 
coimtT)' brogue,' said S . tvho seemed to have a thorough con- 
tempt for my Hankoiv speech “Give me a Chinese minister," I 
said, “and leave me alone mth them. ’ IVe settled dov.n to an 
hour or ti\ o of the fiunkest questions and ansivers and opened our 
hearts and minds to one another. The)' told me of v.'hat they Mere 
suffering from both sides The)' tvere impemirbable, going back 
to hve in danger as they ploughed their fields, but absolute!} con- 
fident that at long last the Judge of all the earth isill do right. I 
sometimes feel that such a ^th is easier to the simple than to the 
%s'ise firmer in the country than in the lov.m and ei'en more 
characteristically Chinese than Bntish. 

INTien the}’ asked me about my %'ie’iv of the issue of the ^^■a^. I 
told them I ^^'as a guest and not a politician. For one ne\'er nne'.v 
even there, is ho might be listening, and I didn 1 1\ ant to be an 
embarrassment to mv Chinese or my foreign hosts. The}' sais" the 
pomt. these largely illiterate but shrewd farmers and nodded 
their heads in approvaL Their faith has been put to a longer test 
than they or we thought likely, but the}' and others like them have 

carried through. _ 

AH these things, itith feastings. courtesies and meetings, itK>_ 
more time than I’d planned. I v.as aliva}^ imder great presure 
time if I ivas to fnich my job It \vzs itith great reluctance that 
deferred my return journey for an extra day In the momii^^^ - 
got out. quite early, into the bus queue. INTien ive arrived 
bus station an hour later, he ivas still where he d starved 
another half an hour's wait in the cold, he w*as stiH where ne 
been. It ivas like the Pool of Bethesda. INTieneier he tn to 
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advance his place, some nimble Ghmese stepped m and was there 
before him The buses were few and the people many, and it 
looked as if we shouldn’t get a seat Just then a Japanese lorry 
drove m “Oh,” said P , “there’s my finend So-and-So,” referrmg 
to the Japanese driver “He was very helpful when we moved mto 
the hospital here I’ll see if he can help ” He helped aU right 
Belongmg to the “Master Race,” he made his way mto the ticket 
office and got our tickets Consequently, we were safely seated m 
No I bus whilst there was yet plenty of room My compamons 
found the gomg good and were particularly amused at what 
happened on my seat I’m said to be heavier than the average — 
certainly than the Japanese average As we bounced along, heavy- 
weight found the seat more and more comfortable and the hght- 
weight Japanese soldiers rose hke cream to the top It was qmte 
clccu- to the eyewitnesses that heavdy accoutred Japanese soldiers 
weren’t equal to sohd John Bull when it came to claimmg their 
share of a bus seat on a Shantung road There were no incidents 
It was a perfectly peaceful journey A new expenence was to see 
large numbers of countrymen ndmg cheap Japanese bicycles One 
of the cychsts went along with two kerosene tins balanced on his 
back wheel Wonderful travellers, the Chinese We also met a 
heavily armed convoy of forty trucks gomg m the duechon of 
the guerrillas Arrived m Tsman, I went to Stem’s Station Hotel 
whilst my friends went mto the aty on busmess When they came 
back, they said “You couldn’t have come to Tsman yesterday, 
for no one arrived at aU They say that two Chinese soldiers were 
bemg led m the mommg to execution m Wutmg when one of them 
broke loose and succeeded m killin g two Japanese soldiers before 
he himself was killed That upset thmgs so badly that there were 
no buses yesterday ” So, after all, the day’s delay hadn’t mattered 
If that story seems a htde too much for you, gentie reader, then 
teU me what you think of this^ At Tsman I parted with my mis- 
sionary finends and went on south alone to Puk’ou, passing 
through Suchow, Nanhsuchow and other famous towns At 
Puk’ou, Japanese civdians and soldiers made it easy for me to 
cross the Yangtse, where a terrific storm was raging At Nanking, 
a Japanese hotel porter greatly interested himself in my welfare, 
as you shall hear, and I came, alone, but m great comfort, to 
Shanghai on the Nankmg-Shanghai Railivay, and to my friends 
This IS ivhat happened to the party that ivent north to Tientsin 
I’d been in two nunds about which route I should take. 
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remember. Tbe)'^ were held up for hours by a train that had been 
derailed by guerrillas They’d the stickiest time at the bamers 
that anyone had had for weeks, and generally got home feehng 
ver>^ sorry for themselves ^Vho am I to write these thmgs^ "What 
explanation have I of them^ They contmued to be, also, later 
such an astonishmg sequence that my friends remarked on them 
I wonder if our fathers, who made the proverbs, were aware of 
things hke this when they said, “God tempers the ivmd to the 
shorn lamb.” Was I that shorn lamb^ Those who’ve read so fer 
and knois' anythmg of the physical hardships of inland travel in 
Chma even m peacetime, ■u'dl have realised that this tvas somethmg 
of a grueUmg journey ^VeU, anyhow, I wasn’t asked to bear 
burdens beyond ivhat I could bear, and for the moment ive’U 
leave it there The facts are accurate, at any rate, whatever you 
may make of the ex-planation. 

The second story^ which those lads brought back from Tsinan 
was about some Baptist missionanes who’d been forced out of their 
stations. One day a speaal Japanese invitatiou ivns sent to them 
to return, and they tvent off m high spints They ivere met veiy' 
courteously at the station by a group of Japanese officials, who 
said, ‘^Ve want to show you what the Chinese think of )ou” 
They were conducted first to their hospital compound, which 
had been stopped bare, and ivere then taken to the church, 
where a howhng mob was wmtmg for them. In the crowd, how* 
ever, were kmdly, ivelcoming voices of people ivhom they recog- 
nised (The Japanese were not ver)’^ good at the language of the so- 
caUed coohes ) This, naturally, was not on the programme. They 
were then asked to sign a document to the effect that they d been 
courteously recaved and as to what they’d seen This they did 
and returned to their base 

There were qmte a lot of surular stones of “spontaneous” riots 
at this period The Japanese, who were not then Bntam’s declared 
enermes, should have done this sort of thing iMth deaf-and-dumb 
men hlissionanes have a habit of kmowing the language moder- 
ately weU. That’s why, to the Chinese, they often seem almost 
human. WeU, I’ve httle complaint to m^e myself I toed to treat 
the mvaders as I would wish to be treated, and on that and other 
journeys I fared fairly weU at their hands That doesn’t keep me 
fi-om saving that their mihtary methods were as stupid as they 
were vile ^Wiat could be the sense of trymg to ivm the favour of 
the Ghmese ivith contempt and cruelty^ They smcerely isondered 
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ivhy the Chinese refused to be friends It’s the temble truth that 
some of these saviours of the Eeist poured oil over Chinese soldiers 
and set them ahght, perpetrated nameless horrors on Chinese 
women, and burned down hundreds of villages The Chmese 
know, as I know, that this isn’t and can’t be true Japan, but you 
can’t make fhends wth those who do such things That, and all 
It stands for, must be destroyed Our problems East and West are 
very much akin 

As we went on our way, each station was guarded by Japanese 
soldiers There were pdl-boxes all along the route At Suchow on 
the igth I changed my money mto “mihtary yen,” the Nankmg 
currency If my memory serves me nght, I started m Shanghai 
with National dollars, changed them for F R B for use m 
Tientsm, converted them into nuhtary yen at Suchow and back 
mto National currency at Shanghai, and returned ncher than I 
left, after spendmg qmte a httle When the vagaries of later 
Chmese currency have worried us, we did well to remember 
that It all started by the Japanese trymg to “monkey” Ghma’s 
monetary system A note or two on the changmg scenery may 
complete this section of the journey 

“J^anlisuckou, Ktangsu We’re passmg through hundreds of 
miles of level, fertile plam, greener now than Hopei and Shan- 
tung, ivhere tliere’s so httle moisture, and a httle better wooded 
It’s snoivmg hard and, once more, I’ve been wonderfully helped 
along the road ” 

“J^eanng Puk'ou For the last two or three hours ive’ve been 
crossmg through barren-lookmg grass coxmtry The chief features 
on the landscape have been the block-houses and guard-houses 
at ever}’- station We’ve seen the almost complete destruction of 
all the -loUages adjacent to the hue It looks as though the mvaders 
mtend to stay ” 

January igth, ig^o Now, as we approach the Yangtse, we’re 
passing through flatter and more fertile nee and wheat lands, 
with numerous tree-marked villages This is hke getting back to 
the ‘good earth’ that Chma always seems to me to be, the good 
earth and the people on it that go on, whatever the storms that rage. 

“Mother Earth feeds us all -svhen hvmg and receives us all back 
at the end So, at the end of the day, Chma may once more absorb 
and digest an ahen race This earthlike fatahsm and impertur- 
babihty IS the iveakness and the strength of this patient and now 
ever-queueing people ” 

N V ; 
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T^^o memori^ I carried av.a\ from north China. One was of 
the neat w ooden memorials to the fallen Japanese soldiers The 
other was of the queues of Chinese: queues at stations and bus- 
stationSj queues for searching, queues at Tientsm barriers "SVait 
till John Chinaman is free agam^ I thought. Then see what he 
does with his queues But he was so numerous. "What else was the 
invader to do inth him? 

Oh, } ou houseirives of England, you at least should s)inpathise 
irith the Chmese Or do you love i our queues’ 
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JAPANESE RAILWAY AND NORWEGIAN 
FREIGHTER 

“x X TE amved at Puk’ou in a regular blizzard, wind and sleet 

Y y Once more, queues were the order of the day for passport 
and luggage examinations I attached myself to a Japanese gentle- 
man, who was friendly enough to share the luggage troUey, which 
he was usmg, with me and my things He knew the ropes, and had 
us past the exammers m no time, and on the wharf for the launch 
The Yangtse was blown mto great rolhng waves, and we weren’t 
through the angry flood and safely tied up at Nanking till it was 
dark My wires to missionary fiiends didn’t arrive tfll days later, 
I heard, so there was no one to meet me There was a Japanese 
hotel porter there, and I put myself in his care He piloted me to 
the old Hsiakwan Hotel, which was standmg, with all its fittings 
and convemences, pretty much as the manager, Mr Blagdon, 
had hurriedly left it two years before, as he took refuge m Shang- 
hai Meanwhile, the Japanese had taken it over and were miming 
it m tivo sections, Japanese and Western My fellow guests to- 
mght are aU Japanese, civil and mihtary, and not a crowd of 
either So last mght, at Tsman, I was m a dechmng German 
hotel To-day I’m m a British mn, and can have a hot bath and 
clean sheets, after last mght’s berth on the tram, intermpted, as 
it was, by the necessity to be on the cold platform at 7 a m , 
exchanging my money for mihtary yen ” 

I thought the “boys” were Japanese at first, for then heads 
were barbered with a Japanese cut; but, in the privacy of my 
bedroom, they cursed their new masters, on whom they were 
hvmg till hberation came Doubdess, they were mmding things, 
too, m the mterest of then master Chmese servants are very loyal 
to those for whom they care 

I was called at 6 30, breakfasted at seven, on Januciry 19th, 
and reached the station at 7 20 Luggage exammation followed 
and then the queues — always exciminations, alivays queues these 
days It imght have been Paddington or Waterloo m wartime. 
My Japanese hotel porter knew the ropes and the people, and I 
was dismissed to the head of the queue, bemg a foreigner, by a 
wave of the hand of the examinmg pohceman As we stood 
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waiting, another soldier came up, a very diiSerent proposition. He 
wanted to put me through it all agam, gesticulatmg and brandish- 
mg his weapons My friendly porter put that all nght, and then 
remarked to me sotto voct, He s ” So the Japanese are not 
all alike We were soon past him, and took our seats m a beautifiil 
saloon car of the Shanghai-Nanking Express The attendant was 
an attractive Japanese damsel, dressed m a fur-lined Ghmese 
gown, and her first task was to arrange the flowers at the end of 
the apartment As soon as we’d started, a damty httle waitress 
invited us to breakfast 

My fellow travellers were two or three Japanese gentlemen in 
Western dress, evidently of a very different soaal order from the 
great majonty of my fellow travellers until then, who’d seemed 
to be hard-bitten lower rmddle-class, commercial folk 

I saw nothing of Nankmg except its wall, but I wondered, as I 
thought of the appalhng domgs m that city at Ghnstmas, 1937, 
which, after all, was the worse the horrors of that time or the 
permanent subjugation of all the country from Nanking to the 
coast, with Its radwa)^, factones, mines and peoples, which was 
then the plam intention of the mvaders 

As we sped through Ghinkiang, Ghangchow and Soochow, 
with their piU-boxes and guarded stations and damaged buildmgs, 
I read the slogans in Ghmese “Estabhsh the New East Asia 
Order,” “Save the Country with Peace,” “Smash the Com- 
munists ” North of the Yangtse there had been other slogans* 
“Set up the Methods of the Reconstruction of East Asia,” “Let 
China and Japan co-operate,” “Establish Peace m East Asia,” 
and, just once, “YeUow Races, Umte'” 

TTiey all meant the same thing The tiger ivas wooing the lamb. 
All the station names on this Bntish-constructed Shanghai- 
Nankmg Railway had been m English and in Ghmese The 
English names were now all obhterated For the rest, “the earth 
with its sprmg wheat, its graves, and its brown, wmter grass looks 
much the same as ever Yesterday and to-day I have seen more 
cock pheasants ivandering about than ever before ” We reached 
Shanghai only half an hour late The last part of the journey ivas 
through the terrible devastation of Ch’apei, largely the result of 
China’s “scorched earth” pohcy At the Shanghai station there 
were queues and inconvemences agam, largely due to muddle and 
Japanese incapacity to handle such masses of humamty R and B. 
met me ivith a car, and “after tea we went to see Hollywood 
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Cavalcade at the finest cinema m Shanghai, and for a couple of 
hours we forgot all our sorrows, troubles and burdens in the pure 
enjoyment of one of the best films I’ve ever seen ” As I summed 
up that part of the journey, I found myself recording of north 
China words about “the unconscious heroism of the missionaries, 
their wisdom, patience and perseverance m weU-domg ” Doubt- 
less, the understandmg reader will have learned that for himself 
Here, m the comparative peace of Shanghai, under pressure of 
urgent messages firom England, I was to plan and worry Japanese 
officials for permits to get to Ningpo, Wenchow and Hankow, and 
aU m double-qmck time I was also to meet a gathermg of folk 
from aU the areas visited or to be visited It aU most wondrously 
was achieved, and I was back m England within ten days of the 
date appointed, with another few weeks m Burma to my credit 
as well 

It would be tedious to describe the meetings and the conversa- 
tions and the arrangements that went wrong, only to come more 
nght agam, that made up the experiences of the next four months 
Apart from the manifest presence of the Japanese and an occa- 
sional scare, with the uncertamty of their mtentions, Shanghai 
seemed to be much as usual, and even more so Its famous 
Nankmg Road was crowded with well-dressed and care-free 
women and men Its shops were teermng with goods of every 
description Its cmemas were crowded to capacity It was a refuge 
for rich and poor evacuees It seemed aU so wealthy compared 
with the plains of Hopei and Shantung or the long, bare railway 
journey from Tsman to the Yamgtse Anyway, I’d no time to 
spend on its amemUes I must get to Nmgpo, and that without 
delay So, not carmg to wait for the uncertain airnval of the 
regular coaster, I went on board a Norwegian freighter, S S 
Haidah, and found the captain wilhng to let me travel down with 
him Her hold was chock-a-block and her decks were stacked 
high with merchandise There was no passenger accommodation, 
but a certam hlr Li and I were allowed to sh2u-e the tiny saloon. 
A half-drunken officer talked to us till he and we were tired. Then 
he must have gone and had some more For he and his mates dis- 
turbed our slumbers qmte a bit, chasmg one another across the 
saloon till the good captam finally shut them mto their cabm and 
put the fear of the Lord into them We made a good passage 
across Hangchoiv Bay, and anchored outside the boom ivith which 
the Chinese had closed the mouth of the Nmgpo River Other 
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boats M ere hing there discharging cargo into lesser freighters and, 
isath the help of hlr Li, I got a passage on a launch and finally 
reached the city of Nmgpo about 4pm, ha\dng anchored outside 
the toira at six in the morning of Januaty- 26th 

‘'^Ve are l)ing in i\hat is almost a late to-day,’* I wTote at the 
anchorage, "surrounded by islands and hills ^\Taeu there’s a 
strong isdnd, it imght be quite rough, for this is is here river, sea 
and tide meet, and when wind is added there are a good many 
forces takmg a hand.” That night, atKmgpo, I ss-as adding. “The 
rockiest tune of all our journey from Shanghai was the mile or tss 0 
from the S S. Haidah to the boom, which looked formidable 
enough with its palisade and sunken ships ” Outside, I think those 
merchant vessels had somehow to square the Japanese ‘\Mthm 
the boom it was still free China at that date The Japanese Na\y 
was said to be domg itself pretti" well with a rake-off on these 
vessels and their cargo, a far more profitable business than mere 
ivarfare 

Arrived at Ningpo, I found B , who had come hundreds of 
miles across country from Ch’angsha as mterpreter to the men of 
HMS Sandpiper, who were wanted where theu coimtiy could 
use them, beards or no beards Some journey that C. was also 
there overland from Linghng He was gomg home on furlough. 
The local missionaries ere my hosts, and wath them I spent three 
bus}’’ da}"s and mghts The great Union School for bo\'s and guls 
had found temporary^ quarters miles away in the hills Schools 
w ere pecuharly likely to be a target for Japanese aggression. This 
one ivas left on V-J Day without one brick upon another, thanks 
to a Japanese cavalry regiment quartered there, and also to 
Chmese looters. 

Nmgpo is the city where Hudson Taylor began his famous 
career, and wfoere the Anghcans had formerly a bishop, but other 
places had pushed past it mto the sun I was glad that it remained 
one of our headquarters ‘Tor Ningpo remains an important 
centre, and the area still produces men of outs tan d in g ability and 
leadership Chiang Kai-shek’s home is only thirteen miles away 
among these snow'-clad hills There’ve been tivo air raid alarms 
to-day of planes, near, but passing to other places It’s curious to 
be back in a bombable area again For, strangely enough, this 
remains a part of free Chma and is the entrance to one of the 
routes into Kiangsi and beyond.” 

I’d the usual fr ank and lUummatmg exchange of wews and 
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opinions with individuals and groups of missionanes and Chinese 
The Ningpoese are a vigorous, vinle type Shanghai owes a great 
deal to their initiative What is true of the people in generad was 
certainly true of the Church But, with all I had to do, three days 
was a long time on this journey to stay m one town So I was 
happy to meet that day Mr and Mrs H of the A P C He ended 
all uncertainty about gettmg back to Shanghai by taking me 
along to see the Chmese captain of the oil-boat which, the first 
time for weeks, had made its way up nver that Saturday So it 
was arranged that immediately after an early Sunday mommg 
service of hail and farewell, T , my host and I should go on board 
so as to catch the tide I met m Ningpo an Austrian refugee doctor 
workmg m the Baptist hospital He gave me a message to his 
doctor sister, another refugee, workmg in a London hospital 
Fancy bemg a link between them 

“S S Ningkwang, Januaiy 28th, 1^40 We are anchored in the 
nver for the mght, and are due to leave about 3am to-morrow 
for Shanghai The Chmese captam has given us his cabin and 
taken to the bndge himself He doesn’t seem to be able to do 
enough for us Here, under an island, are four qmte sizeable 
boats waitmg to unload at Ch’mhae, port at the mouth of the 
Ningpo nver They are imder Norwegian, German and Itahan 
flags, and there’s a tmy Japanese gunboat outside -with his eye on 
us all ” All those flags were neutral then, but I imagme he dealt 
with the Chmese merchants responsible up at Shanghai 

“Manng Woosung, Januaiy 2gth, ig40 We started at 2 30 a m , 
and were soon m rough seas This is a nver, not a sea, boat As 
we roUed and pitched and swivelled and lurched and did all a 
good httle 500-ton ship could do m the face of the monsoon, T 
remarked, ‘This may be Providence, but we have to pay the 
pnce ’ To which I remarked ‘No one who knows his hymn-book 
expects Providence to move m a strmght hne ’ ” I added this 
note “There are ships, qmte a few, unloadmg down there If this 
weather, which has caught us, is blowmg mto Ch’mhae, neither 
loading nor unloadmg will be possible at sea In any case the 
saihng of each and all was uncertam For the first time m six 
months these shallow od-boats had been allowed nght up the 
nver, which speeded their unloadmg by days Passengers are not 
supposed to travel on these boats, but when I put my predica- 
ment to T ’s fiiend on Saturday, he immediately offered us his 
help Thejigsaw puzzle all fitted together Itmaynotbeconvmcmg 
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to Others, hut to me, after all that has happened along this 
joume}'. 'dlattenbiin‘’s luck' is jest a confession of isno::arce.'' 
An that I planned to do in Mngpo had been done;'^ and some 
tilings thar -ivere not planned, and here I iras back in goc-d dns 
for the Shangnai meenngs 'Who v.-onld nor sa-'- '‘Lcjs D.-f ? 

From the nme thai John l\eslep faced the hotvlms" mobs cf 
Britain and his preachers ^cere reviled, stored. ducLed, vress- 
gang-ed and otherv.ise perseruted. whenever Methodist preachers 
bare met in their annual Conference thevVe onened the pro- 
ceedings by singing Charles 'iVedev-^s poignant liaes. "And are 
we yet alive to see each oiheFs fece? ' Often in England, apart 
mom the memories and the great tradinon. I've wondered if 
these lines were apL So'iT we sang them as we gathered in Shang- 
hai. There v^e^e men Tom Chaobong: amonH ihe Ynnnan 
mountains, where Td been in September. 1030; horn bumt-our 
Ch'angsha, where Td been in Xovember: hrom Hong Kong and 
Canton, winch I visited in December: Som north China, whence 
Fd just arrived. Others had rolled along vdth me Som Xingpo 
From "Wenchow, v.hich they said Fd never be able to visiu and 
Sx)m Hankoiv. that Fd not reached, they came. All their joumevi 
had been through unusual dimculdes in a time of vv-ar. Perhaps the 
greatest wonder of my journey v.-as thaL under all the edreum- 
stances, thev should all have cathered in Shanghai at one dme. 
Ifs no one's business what ■^ve said to one another. Some of them 
have been to England and gone bach dnee then. Some of them are 
still at their posts. Some hare had long years cf internment: and I 
returned to my job in London. The -schole stnadon greatly de- 
teriorated in the fbllov.mg year, vdth the Japanese attack on 
America and Britain. Bnt in that gathering we forged links of 
understanding and mutual conSdence that have borne the main 
of five harrotvinH years — links bct%*'een London and China, Iin ss 
between Chinese and missionaiies in their common troubles. 

If or were vs'e solemn all the time. iS e lound a Laurel and 
Hardy picture in one of ShanghaTs cinemas and, though it v.-asn t 
up to their usual standard, vv'e made the best laughter v. e could 
out of it and remembered vs'e were human beings before ever 
we were Church oSdals 

In the intervals of the meetings, I paid visit after vmt to the 
Japanese consulate, which had been set up in an appropna<.ea 
hotel by the riverside. There I seemed to find the Sotsam^and 
jetsam of all Europe, either seeking fav ours or obtaining Jobs fiom 
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the Japanese authonties For Shanghai in these days was the 
gathenng-place for all pursued humanity If, m them extremity, 
they found unworthy jobs, as many of them doubtless did, what 
would you have done if you’d been one of the 15,000 Jewish or 
20,000 White Russian refugees, to name only some? Like the im- 
portunate widow, I returned hgam and again, beggmg for a pas- 
sage by air or nver or rail, any way they hked as long as they took 
me swiftly and brought me back agam I argued that if they saw 
my face often enough they would love it so much as to prefer my 
room to my company 

The Japanese who dealt with me always seemed patient, 
pohte and negative I think they dared hardly move except in 
accordance with then book of words The Civil Service at any 
time m any land can only go at its own pace In Shanghai m 1940, 
hampered by the mditary, the wheels of the Japanese Civd Service 
groimd exceedmgly slow I pressed for an au passage, pardy to 
save time, pardy because I knew that some American Seventh 
Day Adventists had been able to go that way, but mosdy because 
I thought that if I pressed for the greater pnvilege they could 
hardly deny me the less In our Chma bargains we always 
“JT’ai k’ou ” — “Open our mouths” — at double the pnce, knowing 
that half that pnce will be a good bargain if we can seciue it At 
last the matter was setded 

^'February iith, ig40 Mr Nagayama has rung up to say he’s got 
me a cabin on the boat leaving for Hankow on the 13th or 14th, 
and would I call at 10 a m I guess I wall, first to thank him and 
then to put to him all the requests of which I’ve thought smce I 
saw him last Can I fly back^ Can I, m any case, come by tram 
firom Wuhu or even from Nankmg^ In other words, can he help 
me return firom Hankow m suffiaent time to ‘do’ Wenchow and 
be m Hong Kong and away by au to Burma on March i5th^” 

Optimist that I was 

^'February 12th, ig^o I have my pass to Hankow, my vaccma- 
tion certificate (the Japanese insist on a re-vaccination for travel- 
lers every three months), and a special letter to the Japanese 
Consul m Hankow, commending me to his helpful care in secur- 
ing a speedy return journey Mr Nagayama has really done me 
proud ” I expect the good man rejoiced also that he should see 
my face no more 

I’d been m Shanghai a fortmght It had been very fiiU, enough 
and yet not enough to see aU the people and do all the thmgs that 
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were needful Beside my missionary and Ciunese fo'ends from all 
over China, I had been seeing Ley people and facing major 
problems m Shanghai itself It stirs me to read, after the passage 
of the years, the record of my fhends’ unbounded goodness One 
note amused me at the time and mtngues me still' “Shanghai, 
these da}^, is ‘full of a number of thmgs ’ Amongst them is the 
Buddhist abbot, Chao Kung Having had bis temple Imocked 
about m the fightmg, he now resides m the Foreign Y M C A 
This isn’t as strange as it seems Tor it’s really a decent hotel for 
young busmess men and others about town He wears Chmese 
raiment and a whitemng beard and, m general, brings back to 
me the face and form of someone m England The English name 
of Chao Kung is Trebitsch Lmcoln, and I was told he was bemg 
watched Anyhow, there he is m the meltmg-pot of the nations 
that is called Shanghai ” Lmcoln is said to have died there a year 
or two ago 

“FebruaTy 13th, 1340 My next record will be written on board 
the S S Singyang I’ve to sign all sorts of promises, ivhich shouldn’t 
be hard to keep, and be on board at daivn to-morrow They say 
it wiU take ten days to Hankow Anythmg less is sheer gam The 
peacetime tnp is four days 

“Little did I dream six years ago that I should ever see Hankow 
ag ain , or meet my fhends there this side of Jordan’s stream Yet 
to what a Hankow, Wuchang and Henyang am I gomg^ It’s for 
the sake of a few people there that I go more than for anythmg 
else. Hankow’s face and their faces ivill be sadly marred, but it’s 
home, and they are my folks ” 

Up to the very last moment I’d been meetmg fiiends old and 
new and receivmg of Shanghai’s abundant kmdness But good- 
bye, Shanghai I’m off to Hankow There’s no place like home. 
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S o at last I was making for home My first journey up the 
Yangtse had been by an old China Merchants’ paddle-boat m 
November, ig02 This ship was sunk below Hankow some years 
later by that very rare occurrence on the Yangtse, a coUision 
between steamers Often enough a Chmese junk came to gnef, 
for the captains of those saihng junks found it difficult to gauge 
the speed of an oncoming steam-boat More expletives were used 
by steamer captains over junks crossing their bows than were 
thought necessary, even by those doughty manners, in tymg up 
their ships at a hulk alongside the wharf m the fast-moving 
summer nver There were captains and officers as adept at lund 
language as they were skilled in handhng their boats, and that’s 
saymg much They’d certainly have developed an infenonty 
complex if they’d had the knowledge to understand the words of 
a Chinese junk captain m his wrath He had them beaten to a 
frazzle 

How often smce then I’d gone up and down the “great nver,” 
as the Chmese caU it, I’ve no record, but the Yangtse was more 
famihar to me than the Thames is to most Londoners It meant 
so much more, being our essential Imk with the rest of Chma and 
of the world As that comparatively luxunous nver steamer 
passed on its way, you stood on the bndge or lay on your long 
bamboo chair, lazily watchmg the panorama of hfe As you 
neared each port, you were full of expectation or reminiscence of 
the local sights and expenences Great clouds of wdd duck would 
nse from the waters, as your steamer ploughed its onward way, 
or a flock of tame duck would be shepherded out of the way by 
the drover in his hwa-tse as he reached over them with a long, 
thm, bamboo rod Sometimes, especially m winter, above you 
would soar, m mihtary formation, a flight of wdd geese The 
usual formation was a V, ivith the pomt ahead and two converg- 
ing fines of geese behmd, aU keepmg perfect order At other times 
the birds would take up other formations, even more after the 
manner of flights of planes, with which our eyes have grown 
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familiar I suppose the birds are the natural teachers of all fijing 
men. 

You d ■^vatch the heavy ■\vater-buffalo lounging doira the mud 
banks or the cormorants sitting in a roiv on &e gum*, -ale of then- 
boat ready for the next haul of fish On the banks, at mten^als, 
were the curious hmged nets that could be let doim into the 
water for some time and then slowly draim up again. Hoiv often 
have I seen the captives tossmg silver m the sunshine as they 
struggled to escape. At the Feast of “AH Souls” tiny httle coloured 
lanterns -vwth a candle inside -^vent saahng do\sTi the n%’-er. 

At Chinkiang hawkers boarded the boat or fined the hulk "v^th 
their brass, pe^\"te^ or lacquer ivare At Kiukiang the hulk -svas 
crowded mth vendors of aU sorts of potter}*- and porcelam. Each 
hulk, each port, had “smaU businss men,” “mro rrm-mai" as v,e 
say, usmg ever}*^ opportimity of tummg an honest penny, and the 
larger the penny the better The crowds and the yelling of the 
excited passengers at Ankmg were alwa}^ terrific Feiv boats called 
there and the consequent congestion was great. At Huang Shih 
Kang, near the Tayeh iron deposits, you boarded and left the 
boat in a heavy lighter, roived by six or eight men in the prow. 
That means of embarkation, or disembarkation, -svas rarely so 
dangerous as it looked The nver steamers themselves had norm- 
ally a luxurious foreign first-class, not solely confined to foreigners 
Then they had a good, cheaper, less commodious Chinese first- 
class The deck space of this ivas severely limited There were 
cheaper classes, second and third and steerage — ^ivhere the 
Chinese passengers -were crowded together and ivere largely at 
the mercy of the so-caUed “tea boys ” They judged a bnef and 
imcomfortable journey to be better than the ease of a more pro- 
tracted passage on a comfortable junk, iwth its occasional exposure 
to pirates. It’s hard to police thoroughly so large a country' as 
China. Europe, which is no bigger than Ghma, has its difficultjes 
in this respect; and Amenca too AH that is dreanung of the past 
and perhaps forecasting the future For these thmgs are of slow 
and natural groivth and -i\'iH not change overnight e\’^en in ch^g- 
ing China. But the journey on which I nov,' set out was a -svartime 
journeys through in-vaded China, and on a Japanese transport. 

“ The Japanese naval transport, Shinyo hfaru, Februaiy J^h, ippJ 
got going at 7.30, after rising at 4 30, coming through Shanghai 
in a taxi, and being on board, accordmg to instnictioiis, at 6 a.m 
One takes no risks of missing a boat these day's This boat l^ as 
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formerly called the Shinyang Maru and is supposed to go nght 
through to Hankow without a change 
“Last everungj a whole crowd of friends amved from England 
That was my one opportumty of meetmg them 
“I’d fretted at my delay, and yet, as it turned out, I couldn’t 
have arranged thmgs better had I tried It amazed me that I 
should have been able to meet them one and aU ” 

Almost aU of them were mtemed the foUowmg year, among 
them several newcomers Through the years of mtemment, I 
ivrote them on the basis of that bnef hour’s meeting What a 
difference that “chance” arrival has made 
We foimd that we were under a Japanese naval captam and 
officers, though the crew were Ghmese The boat was full mainly 
of foodstuffs, which were put ashore for the Japanese garrison at 
each port It appeared to be not strictly true that the Japanese 
could be content to hve on Chinese fobd alone Apparently they 
needed extras dear to theu own hearts to make up for that which 
was lackmg from theu higher standard of hvmg This I kept in 
imnd dunng the subsequent years of fighting m and through 
the Paafic I think it may be found that Japanese, as well as 
Western, soldiers suffered no httle from the absence, sometimes, 
of theu accustomed diet 

There were about a dozen of us foreigners altogether There 
was accommodation for many more So evidently ive were the 
approved and privileged ones Instead of the crowds of Chmese 
passengers customary m peacetime, there were but a handful all 
told. As the wax proceeded, there is evidence that the Japanese 
encouraged travel among the Ghmese Foreigners, of course, 
were mtemed 

Thmgs just then were uneasy, and they were takmg no risks 
“7 45 Tokyo time or ‘new time ’ I suppose it’s convement for our 
new rulers to ivork by Tokj^o time, which is an hour ahead of 
Shanghai time, but it’s only one more annoyance to the Ghmese, 
one more remmder that they’re under the heel of the conqueror 
The mihtary are not by nature or trammg good peacemakers 
‘‘We ivere anchored for the mght above Tungchow There are 
other ships anchored here too We don’t travel by mght and we 
don’t know "when we shall reach various places They talk of a ten 
days’ voyage For the first time m my life, I shall be able to see 
every mch of the nver For we only move m the dayhght There’U 
be plenty of time for readmg on this boat, for among the thmgs 
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verboten are ‘Drmking of ^\^neJ dancing and loud speaking ’ Pancy 
me doing any of these thmgs anyway So what else can one do but 
read a httle, sleep a htde and eat what is set before you^ 

‘‘Above Chinkiang, February 15th We passed the Kiangyin boom 
early this morning It was high tide, and nothmg was visible We 
reached Ghinkiang, with its beautiful temple-covered ‘silver 
island,’ about four, but only stayed long enough to be hailed by 
a launch and sent on 

“On the top deck, it’s been sunny and warm out of the wmd 
My fellow passengers are a French lady with her httle boy, a 
German busmess agent, three British men connected mth ship- 
pmg, and an Anghcan, a Seventh-Day Adventist and a Y M C A 
missionary It’s the laziest and most refreshing day I’ve had smce 
leaving England Quite a good birthday 

“Nanking boom, February i6th We reached Nankmg at 10 30 a.m , 
and have unloaded delectables for the Navy and taken on stores 
for up-nver ” Just at that point we were called to tilBn, as is oiu 
Ghmese name for the rmdday lunch, when, to our amazement, 
“suddenly the whole ship’s staff, from the captam downwards, 
were ordered ashore for medical mspection and vaccmation 
Everythmg was ready to start, whistle blown, engme-room bell 
rung and all, and then came the medical fiat Wouldn’t Mr 
Bernard Shaw have been pleased^ As all the food was in the 
pantry ready to be served, we helped one another through the 
meal and perhaps enjoyed it the more for that 

“When the Ghmese stewards came back they showed us then 
arms Some of them were covered with pncks They said this 
sort of thmg was constantly happenmg It was no good remon- 
stratmg The Japanese port doctors were adamant Some of the 
crew had had a vaccmation every voyage, and when they weren’t 
bemg vaccmated, they were bemg injected with somethmg or 
other It seemed to be a httle way they had m the Japanese Navy 
This passion for ways of modem hygiene I have found on every 
Japanese voyage, at any tune, to be entirely characteristic Is it 
just young doctors practising^ Or is there rather a psychological 
reason for iff At any rate, some good appears to come, for modem 
medical science m Japan is outstandmg for its bactenology 
“Three hours above Nanking It’s only 5 30, but we’re anchored 
for the mght at a pomt where a Japanese freighter is loading iron 
ore Now we begm to see why the journey may take ten days It s 
not the sloivness of the vessel, but ‘orders ’ The nver is strangely 
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peaceful and strangely empty of Giimese craft It’s been a beauti- 
ful day It’s all very restful, and I guess I’d better make the best 
of this hohday, that I may hasten later 

“Tatung, February lyth, ygo pm When we passed Wuhu at 
II am, the victory balloon was flymg, by which the general 
populace was encouraged to beheve m a further defeat of their 
forces Silhouetted on the nver-bank agamst the sky was a hne of 
Japanese cavahy A httle above Wuhu, we were cautioned to 
keep withm shelter, and I judge it’s there the guns were boommg 
We were halted here by a gunboat an hour ago The qmet effi- 
aency of this Navy is remarkable, and makes one proud of the 
mother who taught her 

“The nver is very beautiful m places of which I’d no knowledge 
before Half this journey is usually by mght, and there are whole 
sections of the nver that, after years of travel. I’ve never seen 
“Anking, February i 8 th We anchored here at i 30, and hoped to 
move on — ^m vam The sky has been overcast, so my sunburned 
head has had a chance to brown off before amvmg at Hankow 
We’d the excitement of passmg a recent wreck this morning 
Was it due to a nune^ we wondered This city, as most along the 
Yangtse, seems very dead and mactive 

“Above Matung, February igth We’ve stopped twice to-day to 
dehver mail to gunboats and guard-boats on the way The boom 
at Matung looked a sad mess with its ten or a dozen sunken ships 
The ‘htde orphan’ island still hfts its temple-covered beauty 
from the nver, unmoved by the suffenngs of earth 

“To-day, as most days, we’ve been warned off the deck at 
times, as a precaution agamst gunfire from the banks ‘Bad men,’ 
they say, pomting to the shore Whether there’s real danger or 
whether this is done to show the care of those who convoy us can 
only be proved by events We’ve seen nothmg, but then you 
wouldn’t till it happened 

“Huk'ou, February 20ih After supper last mght, the weather 
cleared and we could just pick out Kuhng’s dark shadow m the 
cloud-fiUed sky Somewhere up there are the Rs , to whom I’m 
trying to get a letter Kuhng is blue to-day instead of the black 
shadow that it was last mght, and there’s a great ‘Smai’ cloud 
covermg the whole mountam range ” 

The number of houses m Bntam called Killing must be con- 
siderable, and ivithm you’ll always find an old Chma hand to 
whom Kuhng has meant life from the dead, health out of sickness. 
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beauty for ashes, the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness 
It was for many years a paradise for aU mothers and children It 
turned the Yangtse Valley from a death-trap to a fairly friendly 
residence ^Vho can forget the flowers, the cnsp air, the sunset, the 
picmcs and ivalks and the sleepmg of K nlm g? WiU it ever be the 
same again? 

“Aiuktang, night We reached here at 2 p m Navy men came and 
unloaded I admire the qmck, qmet, energetic, effiaent way they 
work There’s such a snap about it To-day has done its ivorst 
Bitter ivmd, heav}'' clouds, snow and damp m the air, and Kuhng 
quite blotted out now Kiukiang strikes me as the deadest place 
on a dead nver 

Lungping, Fehmary 21st, 10 am Kuhng this mommg shoived up 
glooming into the grey Its ndge ivas sprinkled ivith snoiv. From 
fifteen miles aivay I could see the valley, 3,500 feet up, where ive 
used to go m the summer-time I caught a glimpse too of the 
Hanyang Feng (5,000 feet), where we used to climb, and re- 
membered that Kunmmg, ivith its vast lake, -was at that moment 
baskmg m the sim 2,000 feet higher still For two years of -war, this 
haven of rest and health has been denied to my friends Neither 
clouds nor conflicts last for ever. Even now from Wusueh, thirty 
miles aivay, they 11111 be hfting up their eyes to Kuhng 

^^TUenchiachen, 10 am We passed Wusueh two bows ago, 
lookmg badly knocked about and almost as dead as Kiukiang 
It’s at T’lenchiachen here and its forts that the Chinese kept 
up^resistance and guarded Hankow m 1938, untd Canton fell so 
suddenly, and vith it the morale of the other anmes This stretch 
of the nver is the most beautiful part of the Yangtse, except the 
gorges above Ichang, which arc sublime and awe-inspirmg rather 
than beautiful Here the nver ivmds about among loiv hills, and 
the eflfect is frequently that of a land-locked lake, but there’s 
always a ivay through. So the lovehest place has become the place 
of blood 

“Huangchow, 8.30 p m The iveather has been superb smce T’len- 
chiachen — sunshme, ram-ivashed clear air, moimtams, nver 
and sky, all praismg God together The last hour or so we’ve been 
travelling by moonhght, though our hghts were dimmed There s 
no guard-ship -watching over us to-mght, though there are three 
or four boats as big as ours anchored near one another. V^e ve 
had the most perfect view of Shihhmyao, ‘The lame-Kilns, 
and Huangshihkang, ‘Yelloiv Stone Creek,’ that one could 
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desire Shihhuiyao, the iron and coal port, seemed as dead as 
the other places, for the iron is fifteen or twenty miles inland, and 
It’s China New Year time (see China, My China, Chapter XXI) In 
1902, here m a httle temple turned steamer-oflSce, on a cold and 
snowy mormng. I’d had my first taste of Chma soup with dough 
balls floatmg m it and the flavour of garhc Five miles inland was 
the vdlage where I spent the first year of my hfe m Chma, 
descnbed m Chapter IV of China, My China 

“Though I knew a missionary, S , was hvmg alone m Shih- 
hmyao, I saw a Japanese flag floatmg above the school bmldmgs 
At Wusueh there were missionanes too whom I’d htde hope of 
meetmg ” 

All of them, Ss and Rs , were mtemed m 1941, and are happily 
home again now 

“It’s been such a lovely day to dose this long voyage with its 
vaned weather and unexpected ddays that somehow there’s a 
sort of confidence to-mght that, m the end, ‘all’s well ’ 

‘^Hankow, Februaiy 21st, ig4o Here I am m the old home agam 
with old fiiends, H and B It took us about an hour to get oflf the 
ship The first person I met was Bishop G and then Dr C and 
Miss B We went off to the flat where Miisses B and C were hvmg, 
and fi-om there to the Japanese consulate, where I was guaranteed 
a return passage on February 28th, but I’m pressmg for a seat m 
the plane of March ist instead Then we got m Dr C ’s car once 
more and he motored us to Kwanyinko — ‘Goddess of Mercy 
Temple ’ There I was, in the same sort of old nckshaw, pulled 
by the same sort of old coohe, gomg down the same old street, 
over the same old rickety roadway, with the same old luggage, as 
if I’d never left the place at aU I’ve seen notlimg yet, but a casual 
glance over all shows Hankow less disturbed and destroyed than 
any inland town I’ve visited ” 

Oh, what a home-coming that was “S W C and K G C have 
been in lookmg as hale and hearty as ever, and fiiU of joy at the 
meeting We’ve sketched out a programme to cover all my ivork- 
ing moments, if I go on the 28th, and we start with Wuchang 
to-morroiv So here I end my first day m Hankow ” 

It was actually March loth before I finally left As the busy 
days passed, I realised that tliere were Chinese and missionary 
fhends on theu ivay to meet me Travel, owing to the war, ivas 
unexpectedly difiScult, and had I left on the 28th as planned, 
many of them would have had their toil, to end in disappomtment 
o 
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So I cancelled the passage so kindly provided by the Japanese 
Consul, and gave annoyance to the nuhtary folk in charge of the 
transport system A profusion of apologies eventually put that 
right, and it’s only fitting to record that in Hankow, as in Canton, 
Shanghai and the north, I was the recipient of much courtesy 
from Japanese officials who might have hindered me a good deal 
My general judgment of them was that they were tied a good deal 
more by rules and regulations than their opposite numbers among 
the Chinese would have been Let thmgs go accordmg to plan, 
and they were efficient and active If things got away from the 
book of words, they shrank from the responsibihty of improvisa- 
tion I’ve fancied that m the Pacific War the same characteristics 
were discenuble The ongmal sweep south according to plan was 
magnificent and irresistible When the Alhed counterattack 
developed on unorthodox hnes, Japanese reactions, except to die 
m their boots where they stood, seemed rather meffective In 
China, My China I have descnbed m some detail people and places 
m this Wuhan centre, the aties of Wuchang, and Hankow, the 
Hospital and the great Middle Schools, as well as the general life 
on the streets and nvers These chapters formed the background 
of the scenes that now met my eyes The Foreign Concessions 
were under the control of the Japanese Earners, seutnes and the 
flags of the Rismg Sun were promment everywhere Wuchang 
was greatly ruined Its Long Street was full of Japanese shops, 
with Japanese merchants behmd the counters The whole place 
was reedly one big camp Our school, which had accommodated 
300 boarders, was filled ivith 1,000 refugees, whose houses outside 
the city had been ruthlessly destroyed In Hankow, life went on 
inhibited The hospital was functiomng, and even flourishing, 
under Dr. Rivers “He’s greyer and lookmg worn, quiet but m 
good form. He’s won the admiration of everyone these tivo years 
HankoVs Rotary Club stiU flourished and, under a German 
Chairman, I addressed a company of Americans, British, Ghm^e, 
Japanese, Germans, and other Continentals on my “China 
Travels ” One day I had a meal m the Bishop’s house m the very 
study where Han Su-yin, of Destination Chungking fame, w^ 
married and, of course, I met the Sister under whom she worked 
in the wartime hospital m the Bank of Ghma There were meetmgs 
and welcomes, day after day, with Chinese and foreign fiiends. 
Here I met and talked with Miss Willow again and her stalwart 
Bntish colleagues, B and C It’s sad to think of Miss Willow s 
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death from dysentery as she fled after the Japanese had brought 
her school to an end m 1941 All that I did and saw and said in 
that unexpectedly long delay of a fortnight in my old home would 
make a book m itself, but it would only mterest my immediate 
circle The Bishop was in touch with Agnes Smedley of the 4th 
Route Army, and was managing to get medicmes to her through 
the Japanese hnes Yet, of course, the Bishop was just one of those 
missionaries she’s so apt to condemn “Tell them m England,” 
was the Ghmese message, “how grateful we are to them for send- 
mg you to us in our distresses We pray for them in their war 
as they for us m ours Come back and see us agam m five years,” 
was their partmg word When I rephed, “I’U be dead in five 
years,” “You’re looking pretty well,” they said, “and we think 
we shall see you back ” Five years, they said m March, 1940 
Their shrewd judgment turned out strangely true It was great 
to be with tliem m their distresses and it’s been good to remember 
so many of them m their years of suffering and mtemment They 
know beyond a doubt how great numbers of Bntish people have 
cared, and they don’t and won’t forget So on March loth I was 
aboard the Murasah Mam making for free and bombed London 
One story from Hankow must be related m the following chapter, 
for it’s significant of many thmgs 
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I T seemed rather dreadful to be going away and lea^'ing these 
old friends m distress of mind, body and estate Yet I ivondered 
what I was movmg back to. Would expenences in China be any 
preparation for the life to ■which I ■was now returning in the home- 
land^ The mght before I left, S ’s i\'ife had turned up from Eng- 
land But for the usual puzzling delaj's and upsetting of my plans, 
I should have missed her 'It was a great satisfaction to see them 
united again and to know that ever since they have been together, 
even though mtemed, ■^Hth their bairn, the desire of then hearts 
How he needed her, this storj’’ nail reveal It ivas he ■who made it 
quite plam to me that the Japanese withdra^wal from Hunan m 
November 1939 (see pp 138-9) was due to a serious defeat It 
was he to whom that Japanese officer had told his story ivith tears 
When the Japanese had advanced up the Yangtse in 1938, S had 
remained in Shihhuiyao, “the Lime-Kilns,” just as missionaries 
generally had remamed at their posts; for Japan was not then at 
ivar ivith Bntain Thousands of troops made that place their head- 
quarters, and he ev'^entualiy foimd himself alone m what ivas 
really a base camp for the attack on Hunan Besides h i m there 
was a German, manager of the local cement works This man was 
recognised by the invader as bemg in a group more friendly to 
them Technically, of course, Germany was then neutral as 
Bntam was S. quite ivisely had refused to be cooped up m the 
hospital The school and chapel had been taken over by the 
Japanese for mihtary purposes I’d seen their flags flymg over our 
buildmgs on mj'’ ivay upnver, and wondered "why Accordmgly, 
he took his ivaJks abroad to see the German, or just for a ivalk, or 
because he had need to consult svith the Japanese offiaals More 
than once he ivas handled and searched by the sentnes, and had 
no easy time Yet his courageous outlook and actions were sane, 
and he came to be recognised as a man to be let alone. 

One day a Japanese officer arrived at the hospital askmg for a 
morphia injection The state of his arm showed that he ivas 
addicted to the habit Pairtly because the church hospital was not 
a drug-shop, and partly for secimty reasons, he was refused In 
that state of tension, it ivould have been a most dangerous thing 
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for the hospital to be accused of administering drugs to addicts. 
For drug-takmg was forbidden by the Japanese for their own folk, 
and the Ghmese could only smoke opium and other drugs m duly 
hcensed dens • The officer was very insistent and, unknown to S , 
the Chinese doctor accommodated him to the extent of syrmging 
him with water He was soon back agam, havmg reahsed the tack, 
and demanding the real thin g S heard of it, strolled mto the 
dispensary and ordered the man off the premises He left very 
angnly 

In a few hours another officer appeared, along with a Chinese 
mterpreter The mterpreter and the officer, the latter with drawn 
sword, stood opposite S in his study The mterpreter was just m 
time to say, “Don’t say a word,” when the storm began “You’ve 
offended the Emperor You’ve insulted the Army,” raged the 
officer with gesticulations and brandishing of his sword The 
mterpreter rapped out the translation, phrase by phrase m the 
same angry tones The frenzied soldier raged and stormed for 
mmutes, slashed above S ’s head with his sword, and thrust it 
between his legs S stood his ground, qmle silent, as directed, and 
let the abuse fall upon him When the storm died down again, he 
apologised for any misunderstandmg and said the last thought m 
his mind was to insult the authonties Any other action would 
have made him subject to penalties At last the mterview was 
over, and he took his guest to the gate and pohtely said goodbye 
He noticed that the whole place was closely guarded by Japanese 
soldiers with fixed bayonets “How I bore it all, I don’t know,” 
he said “I wondered what would happen next ” 

On the foUowmg day, stdl a third officer was shown m, whom 
he mistook for the visitor of the day before “That man’s mad,” 
the new man said “I’ve come to apologise for what you had to 
face I’m very sorry You’ve made an enemy, and there might 
be senous consequences Happily for you, we’re movmg on to- 
day You’re not the only one to suffer Plenty of us are suffermg 
too Look at these ” He showed his raw hands, from which the 
skin had been burned by a strong disinfectant This man had been 
set to clean out latanes for some misdemeanour, with this painful 
result He told S other thmgs of the hard disciphne from which 
the Army suffered, and so they parted, fellow sufferers, an isolated 
Enghshman and a Japanese officer I’d been sure before, I was 
sure as I heard the story, I’m sure now that it’s a radical mistake 
to classify all Japanese as of one type They’re human and various 
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too. Perhaps, if Allied soldiers had known the Japanese language 
there ivould have been more and more easy surrenders It isn’t 
surprising that, after that experience and others of great strain 
too, S had amved in Hankow isdth a severe attack of malana 
In his sleep he wandered again over his troubles, but he was 
soon his old self again We let him go back to his station more 
happily, knoiving that he wouldn’t be alone WTio says the 
modem missionary has no adventures^ And ivho says the 
missionary ivife is unworthy of her man? 

As I went downstream I diought much of the S’s and wondered 
if the R’s at Wusueh were m peace Still more, I wondered about 
a Ghmese doctor m a country station who’d been arrested by the 
mihtary pohce These police were the men responsible for the im- 
prisonment and torture of Ghmese leaders m a number of places 
The regular army officers -were helpless to control them They 
seemed to be an independent umt, hke the German S S troops 
I’d tned m vam to secure the freeing of Dr T all the tune I was 
in Hankow, and the local civil and mihtary offiaals seemed to be 
favourable to our plea It ivas obvious after a tune that they had 
no poiver in the matter A year or so later Dr T was released, 
not much the worse for his-expenences The ivhole story we shall 
hear some day But it’s a long journey for a Ghmese doctor from 
a post-graduate medical course m Liverpool Umversity, and all 
the amemties of English freedom, to mcarceration m the hands of 
secret pohce on a charge of abetting the enermes of Japan 

The doivnnver journey was happily sivift On the first day we 
covered a distance that had taken three days on the inivard 
journey The S S Murasaki on which I travelled was a boat from 
Japan’s Inland Sea, and was a nicely-fitted sea-gomg craft My 
cabin compamon was an American journalist well-acquainted 
vath Edgar Snow and his ■wife, Nym Wales. He lent me her Inside 
Red China I hoped she rmght have been “whiter than the snow, 
but was disappomted As I read I remembered the comment of a 
Chinese m London on some would-be friends of Ghma It was a 
case of “Save me from my fnends ’’ Two facts that appear m this 
book are the influence of students m Pans and Berlin on the 
Ghmese Communist movement, and the fact that practically the 
beginmng and end of Communists in Chma were then students 
and officers rather than the masses Much water has gone doivn 
the Yangtse since that book was ■written. The facts and the true 
perspective of the facts are obviously hard to obtain, but I cannot 
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but wonder if Edgar Snow and other writers had hved where I 
hved from 1926-34, if their books wouldn’t have been written 
very differently I’m not sure, for Anna Lomse Strong was in 
Hankow for a few months in 1927 I suppose the shape and 
colour of your spectacles have somethmg to do with it 
About a second book which the Amencan lent me, I have no 
hesitation at aU Lm Yu-tang’s Moment in Peking I thought then 
and stdl thmk that this is the most reveahng and truest book I’ve 
read on modem Ghma It’s in the traditional Chinese style and 
the “moment” mns to 815 closely printed pages The book grows 
on you and is very vivid at the end It really is the Ghma of 1900- 
34 As to my domgs on board, it’s amusmg to read “We don’t 
wash m our cabms here, but m the general wash-room It’s a 
httle new to have a lady not my wife washmg beside me, and a ' 
htde cramping to one’s style, but it’s all qiute natural In Rome 
you do as the Romans do — zis far as you can ” Two days later I 
was wntmg “I’d the expenence of a Japanese bath this mommg 
You soap yourself before you get m Then you sit m a deep tub 
up to your neck m the water and turn on the steam to any heat 
you can bear No, there was no attendant, thank you ” 

An Englishman hes down, a Japanese sits down, a Ghmese 
uses a small tub, a Russian a tea-cup, I’m told The object is the 
same the method different, we aU end up clean, presumably 
So, readmg and talkmg, I reached Shanghai on March 15th, 
still pressed for tune, still deterrmned to get to Wenchow if that 
were possible Letters from Wenchow told of the steamer by 
which the Conference people returned havmg been turned back 
twice bv the Japanese and of havmg stuck m the mud m addition 
A thirty-six hours’ journey had taken eleven days If that was how 
the local residents fared, what was a stranger from afar to expect? 
Anyhow, he meant to have a jolly good try Based on the kmdly 
home of the A ’s, and gready helped by R , I explored every 
possible and impossible steamer company, and at last “struck 
oil” at the office of MoUer & Co 
MoUer was the only Bntish atizen gettmg really rich out of this 
Far Eastern War He was taking risks, extending his fleet of coast- 
mg vessels, and puffing down his engineering yards and budding 
bigger This was quite evident for anyone i\ith eyes to see as we 
dropped doira on the S S Elsie MoUer from Shanghai to Woosung 
on the edge of the ocean I’d hardly heard of his existence before 
At this time of uncertainty, Messrs Jardme and Matheson, 
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Butterfields sxid Swre, and nearly all coastal and nver steamers 
were either out of action or rurming very cautiously, but hloller’s 
boats were fuU of goods, were running hlong the coast, and even 
firom China to India, They couldn’t guarantee me a passage, the 
agents said The S S Elsie Moller ivas gomg shortly If the Captam 
tvould take me, they’d no objection That w^as his concern I was 
svfihng to sign on as chaplam, or m any other capacity, if he 
would give me a berth to Wenchoiv However, nothing of that 
kmd ivas necessary Captam Smith seemed very glad to have a 
companion, as the only other non-Chmese on the boat -was a 
young Russian -wireless man So the Captam invited me to share 
his cabin, which -was great and unexpected comfort 

I got on board at 3 p m on the 19th, hopmg to sail at four, 
’ but the tide was too low to float us We finally got off at eleven 
next morrung The ship ivas fast m the mud at first, loaded beyond 
the Captain’s orders, and I wondered if we’d ever get ofi" -vwthout 
unloadmg ‘TVe’re making good time now -with the favourmg 
tides I’ve been on the bridge -ivxth the Second OflScer, an Amoy 
Chinese, most of the afternoon, and am now -wntmg at the 
Captam’s table This boat started hfe as a German, then came 
under a French company, is now Bntish and, in its very old age, 
may be Chinese and then go to the scrap-heap She’s already 
thirt)’--six years of age and has done a spot of work m her day ” 
We came sailing do-^vn that famihar Chinese coast qmte happily 
At one point, -we saw three or four boats which looked like 
Japanese trawlers racing over the sea I realise now they must 
have been M T.B or speed-boats of some kmd In the early after- 
noon we -were anchormg among a group of islands thirty' miles 
from Wenchow “We don’t want to be seen,” said Captam Smith. 
The Japanese, not ha-vmg declared war on Chma (it was only 
the China “mcident,” you remember), had no legal right of 
blockade, but they were trjrmg to hmder the use of Wenchow as 
a port, minmg some of the many channels It -was said that 
Chmese fisher-fblk amused themsdves by removing the mines 
and disposing of the proceeds The Chinese were far too thnfty 
to let mines go to waste if they could avoid it The Japanese had a 
cruiser or two patrolhng the neighbourhood All -these thmgs 
-were kno-wn to the coastwise shippmg fraternity There were 
ob-vious gams m evadmg this parti-blockade The Captain had 
his prize money and somethmg extra for the deck cargo. The 
shippers expected enormous profits, and Moller, the shlpo^\^^er, 
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Stood to Win, anyway So there we hung about till i a m that 
night and lay at the anchorage at the mouth of the Wenchow 
River at 5 30 on March 21st “The Captam is now having a 
well-earned rest The Chinese military are searchmg the boat, 
at some length, and, in consequence, we’ve missed the tide I 
didn’t take off my boots last night, as I didn’t know at what 
pomt anythmg might or might not happen About garni went 
on the bndge and met the Captam, after watchmg the ship makmg 
the narrow passage between two rocks ” It was aU very beautiful in 
the moonhght “We’re through,” said he “But it was a near go 
At the narrowest pomt the helm refused to act It’s a nervy busi- 
ness I don’t know that we’ll do it agam We’ve come over a 
mme-field smce then ” Well, well, there are more thmgs m heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of m our philosophies The Second 
Officer told me that this was the best trip they’d ever done Last 
time they took five days the tune before they took seven The 
S S Josephine Moller, the other boat just m, had taken fifteen days, 
“havmg been turned back by the Japanese twice and run aground 
once ” The entire trip, mcludmg tips, cost me 4^ , English money 
Exchange was aU m our favour then We were finally upnver and 
m the Mission House as dusk fell, and what a welcome we had 
from one and aU The next day was Good Friday 

This httle port had become one of the mam routes into Free 
China As many as seventeen boats had been m the nver together 
She was handhng more merchandise than any other port on the 
coast at that time It was here Joy Homer entered China on her 
remarkable trip, descnbed so vividly m Dawn Watch in China 
Wenchow was lookmg as beautiful as ever, with its meandermg 
nver, its rune pagodas nsmg from the city hill, the nver islands 
and the surroundmg mountains Up above we could see the 
summer bungaloivs, perched on the mountam crest, where our 
friends hved m summer to avoid the tornd heat Through the city 
and coimtiy'side threaded the canals that make of Wenchow a 
sort of Chmese Vemce There followed the meetings, discussions, 
problems, welcomes, of which the whole journey had been full 
The special difficulty was that only one here and there spoke any 
Mandann that I could understand So we were reduced to m- 
terpreters m and out of that coastal dialect, never a very satis- 
factoiyr arradgement, but ive found it a good second best It was 
Easter-time, and on the Sunday evemng, in the doctor’s house 
there gathered a most unaccustomed congregation of foreign 
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captains and engineers, Customs men and oil agents and tiieir 
%\ives, together nith the missionaries gathered in that emen^enCT 
port Hoiy the)* sang. I think most of them had chi]<Siood 
memones, whatever had happened m the intervening rears 
■\Ve planned a picmc for the IMonday up to the bimgalow on 
the hill. Chairs coolies, sandwiches and picmckers were all ready 
to start when suddenly there came a message from Captain Smith 
that the S S Elsie Mailer is as leainng at 12 noon on the outgoing 
tide. I hope they had their picnic I know I lost mv kei-s and some 
of my unpacked clothes, and, finally, clambered on to the deck 
piled high with bales of cash-paper for is orship planks, baskets of 
charcoal, crates of oranges and even a dozen young geese “I 
guess someone is making no httle monev."’ So we lay, doisn at the 
anchorage, three hours later, isondering hois^ is'e should get 
through the blockade 'W'^e started again at 10 45 p m. isith a good 
moon, took a different channel from the one by which is'e entered 
and IS ere dear of the archipelago and into the sea by i a m 
About 12.30. stdl m my dothes I is ent on deck to see hois' things 
were, and the Chinese quartermaster, pomting to some Morse 
lamps blinking behmd us. said in a hoarse ishisper. “Japanese* ' 
Hois ever, is-e took no notice and is ent nght on, accompanied bv 
the Josephine Mailer, is'hich kept a htde ahead of us The Captain 
told me that it is-as an armed trawler. “I think he must have been 
asleep," said he “I sais' him as we passed INTiat would vou 
have done had he signalled ) ou from ahead and not astern? “Gone 
right ahead,’’ said he “He hasn’t got our speed There are three 
of them One is faster and has a gun; the other tis 0 hai e machine 
guns and are slower." So at half-past one. ise went to bed, and 
rose to a perfect day “the lovehest we’ve had for a long tune 
Beautiful sunshine, but not too hot, a quiet sea, but not utterly 
smooth; islands off the C hin a coast all the w'ay and a sense of 
perfect peace.’’ 

We reached Shanghai on the 29th, haimg done the round trip, 
including parts of fii'c day in IN^enchow itself^ in ten days It 
seemed like a fairy tale then: perhaps it is'as All I know is that I 
had accomplished my task, seen and talked with missionaries and 
Chinese and noted their emotion that Britain had cared so much as 
to send thi<, stranger among them in their hour of need So it fell 
out bej'ond our dreaming and the only part I had taken ivas a 
certain persistent detemunation which, after all, was only the 
way I ivas made. "Fve had some queer-lookmg angels on my 
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travels Red Cross doctor from England, a white Russian official, 
a wild Amencan newspaper man and now this Captain Smith 
They don’t look like angels, any of them, and would look odd m 
ivmgs, but they were given ‘charge over me,’ so that my way was 
hghtened and my business and problems made easy I’ve never 
been on the bridge before, and this voyage m the Captam’s cabm 
has taught me all sorts of thmgs I needed to know of coast hfe and 
Its difficulties, lonehness and problems ” 

In Shanghai I had another three days of over-aboimdmg kmd- 
ness, preached m the famous Umon Church on Sunday mommg, 
March 31st, and was off to sea in the afternoon on the Butterfield 
and Sivires S S Wtngsan I’d been meetmg and talking with 
lUummating people aU the tune, and on the ship there were 
others 

One was a lady missionary from the north She told me of the 
acti\nties of the Japanese mihtary pohce who had arrested Dr T 
They’d made wholesale arrests, she said, had sometimes used 
torture, and had executed an old preacher Their object was to 
purge the air of anti-Japanese elements, and the mtemational 
Church was evidendy under suspiaon There were stones here 
too of “spontaneous troubles ” 

The engineer of the JVtngsan was a fellow churchman called L 
“He took me over the engme-room for an hour I’ve such mem- 
ones now of engmes for hght and power, of condensers and oders, 
boilers and stokeholes, of smooth-runnmg propeller shaft, of nails 
and screws, wmches and nuts, engmeers, greasers, stokers and 
cleaners as teU me how mvolved is this simple business of tummg 
a screw to dnve a boat ” Ask the BBC producer to say what 
tods and tabulations have to be endured before that well-known 
voice comes over the air, cis naturzdly as if the speaker were sittmg 
there beside you 

We had changes of iveather as we sped doivn the coast, wmd, 
ram, fog, heat, but it was great comfort to travel m that splendid 
ship On Aprd 3rd I was ashore ageun at Hong Kong It had been 
a wdd mght ivith the ivmd howhng round, but ive knew it would 
be the end of the fog Anythmg is better than fog at sea, or in hfe, 
for that matter “This mommg the sky is blue and the sea flecked 
iNuth foam and we are nearmg port ” It had been a very lovely 
ending to my tap to inland China. 
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BUDDHIST RETREAT, AIRMAN’S DISCOVERY 

W E docked at Kowloon, on April 3rd, several hours late 
because of the fog C and S were waiting to tell me that a 
seat had been reserved on the plane on the morrow at dawn A 
launch was ready to take me to the island of Lan Tao, where the 
boys’ school from Fatshan had been evacuated After that, the 
leaders of the Chmese Church would be waitmg for me with a 
feast There was some property to be looked over The missionanes 
would be prepared to sit up till any hour for a final gathering 
They hadn’t included the fact that there would still be the final 
sorting, packing and weighmg to get my luggage down to 50 lb 
and be ready for the plane at 5 30 a m. As I’d still some weeks of 
strenuous travel before me m Burma at the hottest time of the 
year, the Burma people were warnmg me beforehand. I didn’t 
take all this for Providence this time, but went to Thos Cook’s 
and cancelled the air passage For I didn’t think God demanded 
such tlungs of a human bemg, whatever man might plan C was 
a cunmng bird anyway, and knew what I’d do. But he wasn’t 
gomg to be accused by anyone of selfishly delaymg my chariot 
whe^ It meant a delay of ten days, though I was more hopeful 
than that at the time When they and all their friends were 
mtemed, I was doubly thankful for the longer stay among them. 
Hong Kong was very beautiful Surely it was one of the world’s 
most lovely places 

When all this was done, it was getting on for 4 pm. We 
got to Lantao after two hours by launch across the harbour 
and beyond We’d had to make a detour to avoid the mme- 
fields, and finally stepped on to a shppery path and chmbed 
hedf a mile to an old Yamen, where, m primitive bmldmgs, 200 
bo>^ and R. and his colleagues were happily carrying on. I was 
told that the boys would imderstand Mandarin, so gave them 
five minutes of that, but, not seemg many signs of mteihgence, 
fell back into English, which G translated, and they understood 
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went over the On Lok Factory, where biscuits, sweets and ice- 
cream were being made The Manager had been to Amenca to 
learn the use of the up-to-date machmery which he’d installed— 
a good example, this, of Chinese enterprise In China, you may 
get so accustomed to plodding farmers and coohes as to be qmte 
imaware of the mtellectual power and business imbative that is 
equally typical of the race This man was a keen Christian and a 
lay preacher, often standmg m open spaces and proclaiming the 
faith that is m him “He has a special service m his factory for his 
120 workers every Saturday afternoon ” 

I made further enqmnes about this prostitute business m Hong 
Kong At one time I’m told there were 25,000 of them earmng 
their hvmg this way If this is only approximately true, what it 
means for the Bntish Army, Navy and Air Force is too app allin g 
for words I’ve been m London and all over England since then 
and have seen the V D posters on every railway station and pubhc 
place Bntam will go to destruction, victory or no victory, unless 
this horrid busmess can be curbed Is there anything that can 
restram it except the Gospel of Christ and the Christian ideal of 
marriage and of sex^ 

I spoke m Mandarm at the Chmese Church on Sunday, 
Apnl yth My mterpreter, an old Chinese teacher, had been at 
the gaol preaching to 1,500 prisoners “I don’t know how it is,” 
he said, “but out of four services a month, we Methodists take 
three and the other folks only one ” That was his statement, not 
mme, and I set it down for the encouragement of others to good 
works C and the Chmese mmister administered the Sacrament 
to between 400 and 500 people I wonder if this great monthly 
Communion Service can be paralleled anywhere else, m Chma 
or m Bntam 

The service started at twelve and we weren’t through tdl two 
Then we went to a Chmese restaurant for a httle food Our host 
was a man who, m his pre-Ghnstian days, had five concubmes 
He had put them all away, makmg proper provision for each and 
all One had trained as a doctor 

I closed that Sunday with a smgsong at the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Home They were lads of twenty-two or thereabouts, 
but volunteers rather than conscnpts, fi'om Wigan, Manchester 
and Devon, typical, I suppose, of the new armies Down below 
m the streets were waitmg, for them and their mates, those 
attractive Chmese damsels Those who kept free from strong 
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drink had at least a chance to escape, I hoped, but what of the 
others^ 

Two days later we visited the Tao Feng Shan, where Dr 
Reichelt, author of Chinese Buddhism, has his retreat for Buddhist 
monks It’s on the top of a lovely hiU with, as he says, a Norwegian 
fjord on one side and hills and heaven all round He has a “pU- 
gnm halt” for strangers, where they are given entertainment for 
three days, as m Buddhist monasteries and early Christian prac- 
tice Then he has a theological school for converted Buddhist 
monks Visitors and students generally amount to some fifty or 
sixty people There are Buddhist and Chinese features about the 
building and the fumishmgs He has a httle worship chapel in the 
shape of a Chmese Ting Tse, “temple summer house ” Over the 
altar is a lovely sculpture of Chnst with outstretched arms of 
welcome and, above that, a famous Danish picture of the Resur- 
rection The symbol of the Tao Feng Shan is a lotus flower, from 
which the cross rises, and everywhere lotus and cross are hnked 
together 

Beneath the mam school is a httle chapel of meditation. Lien 
Hua Timg, “lotus cave ” There they go for meditation, confes- 
sion and absolution Beside it is a htde prayer cell for a pemtent 
He seemed much moved as he told us of the use of the Lien Hua 
Tung, and prayed there very simply and beautifully for us all 
He has travelled, and still travels extensively, m aU Buddhist 
lands, and is a welcome guest m their temples and monasteries, 
as they are m his His brotherhood of converted monks is now 
150, and he says that, up and down, there are another 4.50 en- 
quirmg He seemed to me an old man, and I asked him how old 
“Sixty-two,” he said, so I said no more 

It was a great privilege to have met him again and seen this 
new thmg that has come out of the destruction of his work m 
Nanking twelve years ago I wonder what has happened smce 
1941 Japan has not been at war with Norway, so, maybe, Tao 
Feng Shan has been httle disturbed 
Bishop Hall of Hong Kong had bmlt his own house nearby and 
IS helpful and evidently kmdly regarded 

“He’s a lad, is this Bishop, always doing things ivise and un- 
wise ‘A great gift of God to Chma,’ said Reichelt He gets lots 
of cnbcism, as he deserves, for not all that comes out of his hat is 
wisdom But he’s making a bigger stir m these parts than any 
Anghcan bishop m my memory ” I know him much better now. 
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but -vsill let those notes of 1940 stand I don’t think he’ll mind. 
They’re true to-day as then, and he may be amused 

“After the Tao Feng Shan, we motored for another forty’- miles 
through this hinterland of Hong Kong, past the Governor’s 
summer residence, back here agam The scenery, weather and 
company \\'ere all of a piece — a real happy and memorable 
afternoon 

“Reichelt is supported by people of the State Churches of 
Norway, S^\’eden and Denmark They are not an ordinary’- mis- 
sionary sodety, I gather, but people more capable of imder- 
standin g the motives, the methods and the results of this pioneer 
He’ll take his place in -world and Chmese Church history ivhen 
IV e are all forgotten ” 

I shouldn’t have seen the Tao Feng Shan if it hadn’t been for 
the fog on the China coast and the consequent delay’ of the S.S 
J\^ngsan Ho-\v’ vvonderfuUy' things -vv ere working out. 

On this day came the news of the German in-vasion of Denmark 
and Norway, so I -was glad to be by the wireless day’ by day. One 
of the deprivations of my journey had been the absence of rehable 
news There W’asn’t much of any sort. In Free Chin a, thfere’d 
been dl-prmted sheets of flimsy’ wartime paper; but in peacetime, 
let alone w’artime. no one rehed much on the accuracy of the 
ordmaiy’ Chinese Press In invaded China, y’ou -were confined to the 
Japanese version of thmgs, and that w’as dehberate propaganda 
In Shanghai the -w’ireless was on the American commeraal basis 
The Nazis blared at you from one transmitter. An Amencan, 
Chfibrd AUbut, warmed our hearts with his v\ hole-hearted sup- 
port of the democrades The Church had its own Christian 
station On the whole, you paid your money’ and took your choice. 
Here, m Hong Kong, it -was Bntam again, sohd, stohd, careful, 
accurate — ^y’et w’lth a difference. It -was the European broadcast, 
putting our case in the best possible light. Through all the remain- 
ing y’ears of the w’ar. I used to listen m England to that rather 
cy-nical-soundmg voice at 10 45 p.m , grateful for what he’d done 
for me on my’ travels 

That mght, Apnl iith, Hong Kong had a practice black-out. 
a new experience for me One needed to knoiv the roads pretty’ 
-well to avoid sprained ankles m gutters The Peak w’as quite 
blotted out. From what I’d seen at sea and here, black-outs on a 
dark night would appear to be very' effective, I judged. A moon- 
hght mght might be different. I know more about all that now . 
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I took out a Bntish Ainvays insurance policy of u Qd per day 
per ^ijOOO to cover my journey The maximum was ;^2,ooo, 
It meant gj from Hong Kong to Rangoon It was enough to 
encourage a kindly relative to push one over the top It must also 
have been the Company’s estimate of the margin of safety m their 
planes 

We \asited tlie Kowloon aerodrome in the afternoon There 
were several Glunese tivelve-seaters of the China National Avia- 
tion Company which did the round-tnp Kueihn, Chungkmg, 
Hanoi, Lashio, Rangoon The Bntish Airways two-seater machine 
by ivhich I ivas to travel looked very tmy by comparison The air- 
field was also a trainmg school, and we saw a one-seater land 
gracefully ivith its Chinese pilot What a revolution On the water 
was restmg tlie large Yankee chpper which I’d seen coming m 
that afternoon 

“I’m all packed up and ready to be off first thmg on Sunday 
morning I don’t suppose much wntmg wiU be possible on the 
httle air-mail plane, and I guess tlie diary will begm again in 
Bangkok I started this China tnp in uncertainty and end it in 
turmoil, but all between has been the story of meraes and 
blessmgs mnumerable ” 

Mercifully, the future is hidden from us all How httle any of 
us dreamed of the calamities that were to come on Hong Kong on 
these sunny, glonous days Of the next stage of the journey, this is 
the story, written at Bangkok, a few hours later on Sunday after- 
noon, the 14th 

“It’s 7 p m , Hong Kong time, and between five and six local 
time. So we’ve caught the sun up a bit, movmg from the east, and 
got rather hot m domg it We’ve been going all day, with but two 
landmgs, at Hanoi and Udom My sole but good compamon has 
been the Chief Engmeer of the Kowloon Light and Power 
Company Now, I think , we must be sharing the best and largest 
bedroom m the Oriental Hotel, of which the manageress is an 
attractive German lady There are a good many Germans here as 
well as Japanese That may be the reason that the Thais are so 
strongly neutral as to be almost anti-Ghmese and anti-Bntish 
They say our prormses were not fulfilled after tlie last war Thai- 
land and Burma are next-door neighbours, and we need to keep 
that in mmd To-day’s journey has had its experiences We flew 
from Hong Kong to Fort Bayard, over the sea, at a height of 500 
feet Then over the sea agam to Haiphong, striking a storm on the 

p 
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way We flew blmd, in heavy black cloud and ram, with hghtmng 
now and then flashmg around us. This was unpleasant; for you 
never know what hghtning will do next The captam tned to 
avoid It, and we soon found ourselves lOO miles away, nght over 
the shore of the island of Hainan We bumped along and eventu- 
ally reached Haiphong, and then came down at Hanoi, which we 
foimd quite cool and pleasant From Hanoi we began to climb 
through the clouds and came out on the top of a tivo-mile-thick bank 
of clouds at 13,000 feet, and we bumped along hke fames over 
this snow -hke pavement inth glo-svmg heavens overhead When 
we came doivn agam it wasn’t easy to find Udom The pilot’s 
door burst open and we heard the captam ask his co-pilot, 
“\Miere are we^” Well, there we were, anyway They spotted it 
eventually and we found it a very rural and bumpy place to land 
on In a shed a sister ship was undergomg repair. “What has 
happened to thatf” I asked 

“Oh, a ivhirhvind struck her as she was rising and tore most of that 
•wmg away. And then another whrrlwmd came and tore out the side 
of the hangar,” said the captam, pombng to the patched-up shed 

It was very hot at Udom, and kept very hot all the way from 
there to Bangkok All the sky was thundery, and one could not 
but wonder a htde about further whirlwmds What miles and miles 
of mountam forest there were; and firom Bangkok to Burma too 

That’s my picture of the sort of country my son was fightmg 
through in 1944-5 -^7 accoimt that I’ve read of it makes me say 
that the half has never been told "iVe bumped along over the 
mountains at 2,000 to 3,000 feet, as we’d bumped along over the 
clouds 10,000 feet higher still, and at length arrived at Bangkok’s 
lovely aerodrome, the finest on this route We had, as usual, half an 
hour’s motor nde, and here we were, all ready to go m the mormng 

TraveUing ivestivards, we were catchmg up ivith the sun, and 
the days ivere shortened So we didn’t rise tfil 6 ^0 and didn’t 
have to leave our hotel as a rule till 7 30 This was an unexpected 
easement of one’s joumeymgs My compamon hadn’t floivn 
before, and he’d certainly had a good testing for the first day 
For what ivith ram, heat, hghtmng and aU, m a tiny plane, it 
certainly had been a day I told him* “It’ll be a Rolls Royce to- 
morrow after to-day’s Ford car ” For the British Airways’ sea- 
plane of that date held about fourteen passengers, m addition to 
the.nrew of five, whilst our httle bus had been qmte fuU, wth tivo 
pilots and two passengers That day’s diary reads “Have had 
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supper wuth to-morro^v’s captain and pilot They were very kindly 
folk The captain had been in Gambia and knew the Ts He’d 
also met ever so many of my friends m England Both men are m 
the RAF and slowly making tlieir ivay home They didn’t seem 
so glad about tins terrible victory m Norway as our to-day’s 
captain and my ‘good compamon ’ I think they were nearer to 
counting tlic cost, 3,000 German bodies washed up on Swedish 
shores, tlic iNurelcss saj's That bnngs the facts home far more 
^nvldly than eight or ten destroyers sunk Surely this war must 
end gangsterism, whetlicr it ends war or not ” So I hstened to 
that caustic European broadcast voice and went to bed 
My good compamon was all over himself as we flew on next 
day m the plane from Bangkok “Fancy it bemg hke this You 
nught as ivell be on sohd ground Wfliy, there’s everythmg here 
you want ” There’s notlung hke starting with a Baby Austm if 
you are to enjoy a Rolls Royce as it should be enjoyed, I suppose 
I’d been badly mosqmtoed all the previous mght, and, as I didn’t 
i\ash to disturb my compamon’s slumbers, I let them do then 
worst, killed them if they came too near and squashed one m the 
mormng So even tliat hotel had had its drawbacks Bangkok’s 
mosqmtoes are well knoivn for their “pierang wit and active 
limb ” “We’re gomg along now at a steady 10,000 feet,” I 
cluomcled “But, as there’s plenty of cloud and heat haze below, 
there isn’t much to be seen but mountains and forests Yesterday 
we travelled at 134 miles per hour, to-day I guess it’s 160 or so, 
but it feels no different I’ve just had a couple of sandunches and a 
cup of coflfee to keep me wcirm I’ll be warm enough m an hour’s 
time and for the next three weeks 

“Now well-kept patches of fields contmuaUy appear, and we’re 
trav ellin g at a lower level They remmd me of the old lady who 
looked down on the fields from Alderly Edge and remarked how 
cleverly the farmers had fitted then fields together ” 

I wrote that m the plane just over Moulmem, famous for its 
cigars, mnety-seven miles from Rangoon There we arrived at 
1 1 a m It had been qmte a short, non-stop journey I was s till 
carrymg m my mind somethmg the captiun had said to me the 
mght before “I hve m the New Forest,” he said “Before the 
black-out, whenever we’d a spare everung, we used to run up to 
London to see a show Now we can’t do that So we have to make 
the best of our neighbours, and we’ve been surprised to find what 
mce people we hve amongst ” 
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W E came down, of course, in the Rangoon nver Lying a 
httle below us were two bombers of the Austrahan Air 
Force They were four-engined seaplanes, and looked very much 
hke ours. Somehow the war seemed a long way from that nver 
then, m spite of tlie watchful Air Force. S — the gallant S — was 
waitmg for me Soldier in the last war, parson and schoolmaster 
afterwards m Burma, what a pnce he was to pay for his missionary 
service' What a pnce so many of those I met on this journey have 
been called upon to pay' He’s m India to-day, leammg from the 
thmgs he’s had to suffer There he was, hale and hearty and ever 
mindful of my needs As we sped up the nver together m the Air- 
ways launch, with the spray rushing past us, we could see the 
plane disappeanng into the heavens, a plane, a bud, a speck, and 
so on to Akyab and Calcutta To me she’d been for a few hours 
as sohd as the earth From her I’d gazed mto the heavens above, 
the clouds around, and the forests and nce-fields of Burma be- 
neath. Now she’d gone with the wind, and I was tying up to the 
Rangoon Customs wharf, pihng mto a car and makmg for the 
ever hospitable Ms on this sultry day of Burma’s hottest weather. 
I doubt whether I ever can get my picture of Rangoon nght, 
for my base there was always in that kmdly welcoming home on the 
outskirts of the city Rangoon to me means sittmg m that wmd- 
swept bungalow, amidst the beauties of that weU-kept garden, 
watching two Siamese pussies commg qmetly m and out, hstemng 
to that caustic but enheartenmg voice on the European Service 
of the Bntish Broadcasting Corporation, and chatting to my host 
and hostess and theu mother of this and that, surrounded all the 
time by never-faihng kmdness One, perhaps too easily, took all 
this for granted from one’s friends, but to have such kmdness 
poured on me, a perfect stranger, has raised my estimate of the 
many business and profession^ men m the Far East, of whom 
I’d known too httle lutherto 

There were other Rangoons — the busy centre where were 
Mumcipal Buildings, offices and shoppmg streets, all blazmg with 
tropical heat There were the wide-spreading, park-hke and well- 
wooded estates of the Judson College and the Umversity of 
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Rangoon There was the G^nnkhana Club, where British Rangoon 
had Its social amenities and its exercise There were the thronged 
streets, where Chinese, Indians and about 120 other nations 
mingled together in that busy port, from whence the Irraivaddy 
steamers penetrated to Mandalay, and, ultimately, right up to 
Bhamo on the Chinese border There ivere great yards, where 
hundreds and thousands of lorries were waitmg to chmb the 
Burma Road to the help of Chma m her distresses Yes, I re- 
member Rangoon and its Shwe Dagon, and even its Zoological 
Gardens, but, most of all, Rangoon iviU ever remam to me the 
home of tliose kmdly Gomishmen S and I were soon at the 
constant problem, how to see all there was to see of Upper Burma 
in three short iveeks and not disappoint anyone who had been 
looking fonvard to the \asit As our armies retreated in 1942, but 
especially as tliey advanced agam in 1944, almost every place I 
\risited came mto tlie news, and most of them have been centres 
of fierce fightmg I’ve learned, now that he’s home agam, to 
which of them my son came ivith his East Afiican Rifles, but the 
battlefields of Burma, as of nearly all the ivorld, ivere never far 
aivay from my journey by land or air 

''April ijth, ig4o We leave for Thazi by rail to-night, where 
tve’re to meet C at 8 a m to-morrow, and go on to Chauk and 
the oilfields ” So not a great deal of grass was allowed to gather 
on this roUing stone m Rangoon at least All my other journal 
entries of that day ivere concerned mth the fightmg m the North 
Sea and m Norway It seems a far cry nmv, but then, and for the 
rest of my journey, it ivas part of my dadv meat and drmk At last 
the sprmg offensive had begun, and was it ivell ■with old England? 

We breakfasted next mommg m the Thazi Railway Station, 
where G had jomed us along -with F , the oilfields cbaplam, and 
then motored the ninety-three miles of adequate road that 
separated Thazi from Ghauk, passmg through the road centre 
at Meiktda, which figured considerably m the Burma fightmg 
of 1945 It was hot, but travelhng m a private car over a road 
mainly good was a very different proposition from bumpmg 
along m a Ghmese bus or lorry over an unmetaUed road, what- 
ever the weather I was feehng as though I could stand qmte a 
lot of that 

I hadn’t seen the oilfields at Bahrem, only kno'wn that I was 
there and hstened to ■what others had told me Here I was right 
m the midst of things “Ghauk is one section of the famous Burmah 
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Oilfields There are said to be seven miles of oil pumps There’s a 
second and still larger section at Yenangyaung. In these two 
places -were gathered several hundred British, American and 
otlier Westerners and a great many educated and skilled Burmese 
and Indians, besides the labounng people ” The Scotch accent 
was rather strong, for Glasgow is the base of the B O-C , as 
everyone should know. 

At 6 a m next mommg we were up for chota hazn This con- 
sisted of tea, bananas and hght refreshments with which the 
Westerner begins his Burma day After that, before the sun was 
really up, we took a trip over and above these barren hills with 
them forest of pylons and oil-demcks. That’s how the wilderness 
rejoices and blossoms as the rose these days So many odfields are 
to be found in the desert sand 1 wonder if there’s any connection 
between barrenness and oil. We called on Burmese and Chinese 
fhends and an Englishman from Devon, ivho was to fly home on 
May 7th with his wife and child I imagme he just got that 
journey m m tune We went mto the httle church, to seat 150, 
built by the BOG for its staff, used at different tunes of the day 
for congregations of English, Burmese and Indians, in theu own 
tongues It tvas refreshing to find the BOG men quite broad- 
imnded about this Such an attitude makes for goodwill among 
the mingled nations There didn’t seem to be much of the colour 
bar m Burma, though racial stnfe m the previous year had been 
very bitter and bloody We had breakfast with the Rs “who hve 
a httle higher up and have a better breeze than we ” The view of 
the Irrawaddy from theu bungalow was most entrancmg m the 
mommg hght. They had modem amemties, fans, cars and re- 
frigerators “Life, even m this barren land, must be vastly easier 
than was formerly the case ” Chauk had at that time some 13,000 
people of all nations, of whom some 2,000 were on the pay-roll of 
the BOG, and the rest for the most part, I should suppose, hvmg 
on them There were also three small nval oil companies One 
of the Chmese upon whom we had called that mommg was “a 
Ghmese store-keeper from Foochow who seemed to have an 
abundance of things m general He said his difficulty m busmess 
ivas that the Burmese didn’t pay cash down He told me that 
there were thirty Fukienese, a good number of Cantonese, and 
tiventy Yunnanese in Chauk, speaking theu mutually unintd- 
hgible Chinese dialects, and adoptmg Burmese as thar medium 
of speech He’d become a Christian since his arnval m the 
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country. His business looked both expansive and expanding He 
said that building and contracting were largely in the hands of 
the Chinese, who didn’t, as a rule, do die work of labourers in 
these parts ” 

With the exception of Rangoon, I didn’t find the Chinese m 
large numbers in the places that I visited In Bhamo and some 
odier centres diey ivere said to be numerous They were scattered 
about in most places Many of diem had taken Burmese wives 
They were quite evidendy good immigrants, and the mixed 
families were said to combine the diligence of Chma with the 
charm of Burma, a very perfect blend The Burmese as a whole 
were a httle afraid of this trend southwards of the Chmese, and 
is'ondered hoiv far it was going to aflhet the independence of their 
country In earher history, Burma had been for a time, a tributary 
state of China, and no one looked forward to any repetition of 
that For these reasons, the Burmese members of the Government 
hadn’t been over-helpful about the Burma Road and the estab- 
hshment of airfields which would hnk die two countries together 
Japanese propaganda naturally made the most of these fears 

Since then Chmese arrmes have played a great part m the 
hberation of Upper Burma Whether that will make the Burmese 
more or less apprehensive time alone will show In the post-war 
setdement of Asia, there’ll be at least as many problems to be 
faced and solved as m Europe if peace is to be permanent After 
all, the peoples of Asia are also men East is not really diverse from 
West m all the fears and sorrows, joys and problems of the human 
race 

On the evemng of the lyth I visited the Indian Setdement, 
where 140 sweepers, outcastes, hved “About fifty are Christians, 
always commg and gomg when they have made their pile We 
had the usual meeting Forty of them squatted on the ground and 
sang, beating their drum, clapping their hands and playmg an 
instrument that looked like a long pair of tongues — what I sup- 
posed were Indian lyrics Some of them worked themselves up 
mto an ecstasy This doubdess is mdigenous, and the Church was 
wise to adopt it, but it’s to be hoped that by and by some Indian 
gemus will turn it mto music,” wrote this traveller from Chma m 
his diary He’d had his tnals m Chma too Is everythmg else m 
the East to march with the times and music alone to be atavistic^ 
In the Burmese preacher’s house, we met a company of Chmese, 
Anglo-Indians, Chm poheemen employed by the B ,0 C. and 
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Burmese men and -women These latter, both men and women, 
are most charmmg and attractive There must be a sense of 
beaut}' amongst th^e people, I imagmed The Chins are sturdy 
hdl-folk, most pro-Ghinese of all I met in Burma. They Avere 
largely used as soldiers and police and looked a -w eU-bmlt, sturdy 
people C interpreted, and it was hke old times m China to be 
fanning as I talked It was the hot season all nght, and yet I 
didn’t find the heat so tr}-ing as Hankow on a summer night. I 
suppose It ^^•as actually hotter, but, as I noted. ‘ not so siveat}'.’’ 
Kiphng's Cip of DTcadful J^ight might have been written of 
Hankow, IVusueh or Kiukiang in July or August — but winter 
brought us cold and e\en snoiv So we had our compensations. 
"WTether it was in Chauk or Yenang}'aung that I met the airman 
I forget, but his ivord was unforgettable. This odfield engineer 
had been an airman in 1918 In 1940 he i\'as saiing, ‘T suppose 
I shall ha\e to go to the Air Force again before long. IVe shall all 
be needed. Soon, I suppose, we shall thmk nothing of losmg 100 
planes m a single battle ” That was said at the time -when ire ivere 
iintching the falhng of ever}’’ single plane isith a sigh, as the 
Father of us all is atches the falling of a sparrow 

On Apnl 1 8th we had a tw'o hours’ motor nde to Yenangi'aimg. 
The name means “Smelly Riier.’" So the Burmese must have 
known of the black ooze that rises to the surface here and flow’s 
mto the Irraivaddy, by which you can reach Chauk in seien 
hours by steamer. IVe crossed the stream, which m high water is 
treacherous with s inkin g szmds and had to be crossed with the 
greatest care in aU ireathers They told me of motor cars and 
bullock is-agons ivhich, hai-mg got stuck and failing to extricate 
themselves, had been sucked down and sw'allowed up alive I 
often i\ ondered hoiv heaiy miiitari' vehicles fared at that stream 
m 1942 and 1945. 

Yenang}aung seemed to be Chauk over agam, but ten times 
more so There w ere more derricks, more houses, more dirt, more 
people, more heat and a greater opportunity. The liew finm the 
parsonage bungalow over the Irrawaddy ivas very beautiful, with 
w ater, trees, greener}’’, and above all the glonous sky. The land- 
scape w-as broken with some of the never-endmg Buddhist pago- 
das, ail of the mverted-top t}’pe The Burmese must be ver}' child- 
like to be content with so much of the same sort of building. One 
longed for the variety of China’s temples and pagodas Yenang- 
}aung is the onginsd od town. Chauk w'as the oflShoot Both 
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Operate along the narrow oil stream that apparently jSows thou- 
sands of feet below these sandy hills and plains 
The 3,000 or 4,000 oil-wells at Ycnangyaung, wth their pylons 
and derricks nsing above, were, I was given to understand, 
unique in oilfields anywhere Others ^\^ll be able to certify the 
truth of that I merely report what I was told Certainly it was 
unique to me to ga7e upon such a forest of steel The refinenes 
arc at Synam in Lower Burma The actiwties of the B O C Iliad 
noticed at various points on my way through India 
hly main interest is'as men rather than oil, and I was interested 
to meet another group of Chin poheemen who spoke to me in 
quite clear Mandarin So that it was hard to know whether they 
were Chinese from Yunnan or truly men of the Burma hills 
Thar appearance w'as definitely Chinese There was no doubt 
of their political affiliations The Alhes certainly had some fiiends 
in Upper Burma wlien their gnm task was on 
A gathering of oilfields’ personnel in tlie grounds of the assist- 
ant manager was one of the most outstanding experiences of the 
entue journey Tlicy were English, Scottish, Irish, men and 
w'omcn, hving in the oilfields, and interested in many things ^ 
w'c sat out on the cool lai\Tis, w'lthin sight of tlie nver and wi a 
pnvate swimming batli for the cluldien nearby, they talked of 
their cluldrcn, their religion and tlicir various attempts at service 


of many kinds to the community u 

“"What W'C hke about F ,” blurted out a Scotsman who had been 
silent up till then, “is that though he’s a chaplain and his duty is 
to us, he goes out and cares for everybody That s the ° 
we approve of” Pci haps it was the moonlight and the shadows 
that gave tliem frankness and sincenty as we talked toge er 
for me “I think that gathenng of foreigners I met last mght was 
about the most attractive group of such people ve ever me 
abroad ” There were others of a different type, I w^ ^ , 
can well behevc, but I wnte of what I saw and hear e o 
Bnhsh colony at Ycnangyaung, they told me, was 200 
All Ycnangyaung and Chauk have been battle-scaled and 
twice destroyed since tlien, but it won’t be long ore ^ , 
hfe IS all active again Wlien Burma establishes her mdependent 
government, there will be adjustments to be made be^een 
bog and such things and the Government, no ou 
true of all the lands of Asia It will be a new sort of 
for big business, as well as for the Church, Great n am 
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the proper men for this sort of thing in da>3 to come. It may he 
well to remember the Chinese proverb. “Ho-ch'ifak ts'd " — "Its 
the pleasant man -ivho gets rich.’' IVelL ive shall see. 

On Apnl igth ire irere back in ilandalav. having come the 
190 miles i\ith a shade temperature of 100 and more. The car, of 
course, ivas not in the shade. ^Miat shade there v.ns ■v.'as inside. It 
isns quite moderatelv warm, but bearable in a private car as long 
as the car was moving. These tv.'o or three daiB in the oilfields 
had been as filummating to my mind as thei- had been warming 
to my corpus vile. Beside old Thibaws dt}* and amid hlandalavs 
flaming trees I rested and prepared for the next stretch of &e 
road. A Burmese v-ater-colour artist came in idth some lovdy 
pictures 1'. inch are gracing the iinHs of Biidsh homes nov,-. A 
wire came from Rangoon saiing that the British Ainrai* plane 
woulcin't leave till Ma}* 9th. That gave me more leisure and more 
time to see more people and things. IVe didn't I'.nste much time. 

"Mandcldj. Apnl 20th igp} C is motoring me the fortj -tiro miles 
to the hill station at Maimyo I shall have breakfast there, stay 
and look round a bit and be back for the English service here at 
6pm "We're all feeling greatly rested and refreshed isith a night 
in this mission house. It's some contrast to the travels and the heat 
in the oilfidds." 

ilainnyo I found to be a rolling plateau of the Shan Hills ivhere 
the Gurkhas and the Shans have their home. It reminded me a 
good deal of England, irith its green grass and trees, but there 
I'.ere plenty of people to v.itness to the presence of tigers and 
snakes. So thmgs are not ali'.'av's ivhat thei* seem. I found the 
fkmihes of . X. and S all happy and irelL and I thought it isas 
strangdy cool for a height of only 3;500 feet in this part of the 
world Zvlaimyo iras mihtary headquarters for Upper Burma and 
the Governor of Burma's summer residence ^^•as there, though it 
didn't enjoy the full pomp of the pre-iudepeudence period. 



Ill 


SUMMER ON THE CHINDWIN 

T he wind ivas to be tempered to the shorn lamb agam. I had 
been warned that journeying m Burma at the end of April 
was hard on beasts and men, and I’d done my best to avoid it 
As It turned out, I’d some of the coolest hot-season weather 
that anyone had ever remembered Then they seemed a htde 
disappointed that I wasn’t endunng the worst It was aU right 
for me, but I really am prepared to beheve the worst that any 
old hand in Burma has to say about his summer sufferings, for — 

''Paget M P was a liar. 

And a fluent liar therewith, 

And he talked of the tropical sun 
As the Indian solar myth ” 

Everyone may know the well-deserved fate that happened to that 
elected representative of his people if they’ll turn up their Kiphng 
and read his tragic end 

Monywa I found to be a httle town at the junction of the 
Mandalay-Lashio Railway and the River Chmdwin It was a 
centre of fightmg in 1945 and suffered a good deal We met and 
talked with H , later in the R A F , and Miss B , met his colleagues, 
mcludmg an able and attractive Indian schoolmaster and his 
wife, and looked over schools and church We received a gift, to 
be used for China This qmte spontaneous givmg of the Burmese 
for then- friends m distress was almost as lovely to me as the 
beauty of the country and its people Then, stuffed into the back 
seat of an open taxi, we made our way, imder the burmng sun 
and over the hot sand of the nver bed, to where the S S Saga of 
the Irrawaddy Flotdla Go was wautmg to receive us On the 
previous mght we’d had wmd, storm, ram, hghtmng and thunder 
for qmte a time unusual m the dry season “It’s given us a cool 
mght and a real cool start on this most trymg of all Burma weeks 
of travel ” 

As we came along m that ratthng old tm can of a Ford car, I 
couldn’t help feehng how hke Ghma it aU was, and, as m Ghma, 
after various jumps and jar^, it got you there m the end 
We had tea on deck, and then sat sweltermg m the westeimg 
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sun, feeling much as you feel at Kiukiang on a summer’s afternoon 
xmder similar circumstcinces This -svas followed by a siveltenng 
mght ^\■lth the boilers of a neighbounng ship l>Tng up against 
our cabm The \sater at that time of the year ivas \er}^ low 
and ive didn’t travel m the dark that mght for fear of sand- 
banks Our ship, a fairly large one, of 1,000 or 2,000 tons, I 
should say, dreiv 2 J feet ivhen empty, and 3 feet or so ivhen fiiUy 
loaded 

“iS" 6" Saga, Apnl 23rd. We've just been agroimd taking a pas- 
senger on board from a little boat, but, wth backmg a bit, are 
noiv IS ell ais ay and enjoying our self-manufactured breeze again 
\Ve’ve one feUow’’ passenger, the hlonjwva manager of the Bombay 
and Burma Timber Co He’s as fiiendly as other foreigners out 
here, is gomg off for a fishmg hohday mto the hills, and has a 
ivireless set with him So ive shall not yet be isolated from the inde 
isade ivorld with all its troubles We’re passmg through flat and 
sparsely populated countr}’^ The nver has %vide sandy spaces 
W'hich are flooded m the rains, such as is the case i«th many 
Chmese mers ” 

“Sunset, We’ve spent the last three or four hours trymg to shift 
another Ciundivin steamer, which w'e foimd stuck on the sand 
The Captain salaamed quite nicely as we came alongside He 
w'as grey-haired, dark skinned and looked the picture of dejection 
as he rested his belly on the raihng of the bndge Ever)"- now and 
then he bnghtened a httle, but apparently left all initiative to us 
It’s the old story of overloadmg and someone malang extra 
profits ” W'^e got entangled m his steering gear and broke our 
lower hand-rail, but didn’t appear to have done him any good 
Meanwhile, our fiaend’s ivireless ivas workmg and ive ivere m 
contact with Britain and the war So ended St George’s Day, 
1940, sacred, as the BBC had said, to Richard Goeur de Lion, 
kVilham Shakespeare and Sir Roger Keyes Next morning w'e 
woke to find the other boat had gone oflT and a htde laimch ivas 
busy remarking the channel As soon as it blew' the “All clear,” 
off we went, foUoivmg the new markings Hmv often on the 
Yangtse had we known the shifting sand-banks alter the loi\- 
water channel overnight. Apparently, on the Chmdivin, the sand 
shifted too Then all day long, through mcreasmg beauty, ive 
pursued our W’ay' Both banks were wooded right down to the 
ivater’s edge, and many of the trees had burst into fresh fohage 
in the hot weather Rafts of bamboo passed us every mile or so 
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Tlie teak is floated down, ive were told, in the rams when the 
ivater rises 

All my life in China I’d never in so short a journey seen so many 
ivater-buffaloes as those we watched on the nver’s edge This ugly, 
clumsy, timid animal seems to be the best helper of man in Eastern 
lands Vultures ivere to be seen at intervals, huge, unseemly 
scavengers, immensely useful where great forest animals die m 
the tropics My fiaends yarned on of cobras, hyenas, tigers and 
elephants I’d to wait till I reached the Rangoon Zoo to feast my 
eyes on these and other indigenous monsters I suppose it’s the 
virgm or re-grown forests— jungle — that harbour these beasts of 
terror and of prey In China there are too many people for large 
numbers of i\ald beasts to survive Yet in the Chmese mountam 
country leopards, ivolvcs, ivild-pigs and a few tigers manage to 
maintain themselves 

Our Bombay-Burma fhend was tinkering about with his wire- 
less all day, and there m the mud and the heat of the Chmdwm, 
m the heart of the jungle, we heard Chungking, Rangoon, Saigon 
and Austraha callmg Women with white jackets and differently 
coloured longyis were everywhere to be seen commg down to the 
nver for water, balancing one or two water-pots on them heads 
Every few miles we stopped for passengers and fuel The fuel 
consisted of logs of wood, which the men balanced on them 
women’s heads, and so to the steamer The women seem to be 
responsible for most thmgs m Burma, mcludmg the control of 
them husband’s money Whether that makes for a strong and 
vmle nation I must leave the pundits to discuss 

As the evenmg shadows fell, the jungle was ht up here and 
there with fires — a simple method of fertilisation m a sparsely 
populated country 

Burma is charming, with every man and woman wearmg a 
different-coloured longyi (“skmt”) I saw few pongyis (“monks”) 
or pagados on the riverside Such monks as there were were said to 
be non-pohtical and fhendly Which means they were more 
Buddhist, for what have the followers of Buddha to do with auy- 
thmg but love^ 

“iS" S Saga, below Kalewa, April 23rd We pushed on most of the 
mght, gmded by our searchhght, as m the Suez Canal, bumpmg 
. occasionally on a sand-bank, but very cool and peaceful We woke 
this morning to find thmgs actually chilly The coohng off of the 
sand-banks must have had somethmg to do ivith this I watched 
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the Sim rise, but it v,-as as disappointing as usual. Those v/ho get 
up so early have usually nothing to boast of except that they are 
up early. Irs the sunsets that matter. 

.‘^Ve've just had ‘This is Moscotv calling.' and there goes Big 
Ben So London. ISIoscov,- and Kalev.-a are ail cheeh by joid." 

Past the tvooded banks past fishermen mending their nets 
pegged do%ra in the river vrith bamboo poles, past bamboo rafts 
on vrhich v.ere huts in tvhich the boatmen hved. vre reached 
Kalei\ a at 10 a,m. just as the sun vras tn.'mg to do his tvorst: but 
it I'.'asn't too bad ' I ■want you to ■understand ’’ said “that this 
is quite an exceptional journey for coolness *' "We disembarked 
and found a bus waiting, a pri\-ate bus. specially engaged for the 
twenU'-four-mile ride to Kalewa and Tahan. It might have been a 
v.om-out China bus by its general look of bedraggledness, but I 
admired the chaufieur. He was alfm^v-s cheerful and never daunted 
If this screw didn't do the trick, then that one might. If these t\s 0 
\-.'ire5 didn't strike a spark, there vrere ^I^^a,\■s other possible com- 
binations There ■was never a curse — our Chinese iv-av. He ali'.a'j'S 
situled and tried again “Hope is alw'a\'3,'’ as a Burmese preacher 
remarked. 

Apart fi'om these little things, it v,as a glorious drive. I v,as 
gfi-en the box seat, and v. as fairly cook and the t\vent}*-fbur miles 
of V. oodland. rh'er, sky and cloud ■were a dream. IMiat my son^ 
irith his East Afincan Rifles, thought of it in 19x5 vath a possible 
Japanese lurking behind e\'er\' rock and tree, is another matter. 

Halftmy across ^ve had a cup of tea in the Public ISorks 
bungalow, ivhich could be occupied for 2 rupees a day. Thatis a 
hea-v%- charge on a-missionar^'^s alloi'.'ance: but it was veiy- dean 
and nice. Before the dz\s of cars. t^velN'e miles is'as a good da';'’s 
trek in this part of tropical Burma 

Kalemyo, which figured in the 19x5 fighting, ■^^■as in iQio z 
neat littie garrison toira, and the garrison consisted of Chin 
police. ^Ve reached Tahan. three miles do^^vn a straight road 
firom Kalemvo, in the afternoon, and Lushai ■^vomen and children, 
some of them looking very thin. dirt\' and poor. croi\ ded in on us 
The}' shook o^ur hands and murmured, “Lami ’ I told to 
replv. “Dam-me." ^Nfiiich I did: but apparently it meant some- 
thing quite pleasant. 

The reason for thig Chin H^ri-n trip was to see the Lushais an 
the other tribal people vho'd come do^vm firom the lulls to settle 
in the Kale Valley, -svhich runs parallel trith the Chindwan. 
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Altogetlici there weie only 600 Lushai, the larger proportion of 
whom were ChnsUans Their original home was m the Assam 
mountains There they’d been swept by a Welsh revival, qmte 
hterally The missionanes on those hilJs had been Galvanistic 
^fethodists from North Wales, and the rehgious movement which 
they’d set gomg had swept along like Idle fires of the Welsh 
rcMval, as in Wales, combined ivith song For these mountain 
people, too, were lovers of music, and sang most beautifiilly Up 
there on the mountains it was a hard and hungry life First a 
tncLle, then a mountain-stream of tliem found their way on to the 
ncher plains 

There they bmlt houses, raised from the ground on stilts and 
grouped in a few hamlets and villages after the style of the 
Burman Being Chnstians, in each village they built a church 
and ivaited for someone to come and help. Calvimstic Methodists 
are Presb)tenans, as you may know, but when they heard that 
there were Methodists in Northern Burma, the name was enough 
for them, and they were readily adopted mto the Methodist 
Church of North Burma Tlus is what I saw and heard that 
mommg 

“ThAon, Apnl 26, jg^o This is the slack season for human 
bemgs Cocks and their folloiving, crows and their cawings, and 
bumble bees all got gomg long before anyone was astir ” And then 
“a \vhole senes of ^vomen are passmg along with water-pots on 
theu heads, which iviU be useful for the missionary cook-pot and 
the missionary’s bath It’s a new form of ‘water laid on,’ and is 
brought fi-om a -well m the chapel plot, they say ” Later m the 
day we went mto a typical village home The fi'ont steps leading 
up to a house some 6 feet firom the ground, were just a smgle tree- 
trunk ivith steps cut out with a hatchet and with no raihng The 
house consisted of one fauly large room with the stove m one 
comer We found a group of people, men and women, a httle 
baby, a white-haired grandad, no partition, no pnvacy One 
wondered how they managed for pnvate thmgs One wondered 
how they avoided fires m that hght, dry, wooden structure It 
was all very primitive 

The chapel was the same sort of thmg, but larger and more 
elaborate The front steps were seven or eight tree-trunks, notched 
and placed side by side There were wmdow-holes, without glass, 
which caught every breath of breeze that blew The seats were 
rough planks raised a few mches from the floor, In front of the 
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pulpit was a coUectmg-box containing gifts of nee There was 
httle money m the village and the gifts were m kmd There -was, 
m consequence^ qmte a httle granary of unhusked nee at the 
chapel 

Two things unpressed me m the service — the praying and the 
smgmg “An elder called them to pray,” I noted, “and all began 
to pray aloud, very qmetly and very reverently It lasted only a 
feiv mmutes and petered out with a woman’s voice ” Did God 
smile, I wonder, at that voice, last as usual^ Or ivas it just as it 
happened^ The chou sang a Lushai anthem about the crossmg of 
the Red Sea It sounded weud, but was more melodious than the 
Indian Ijtic I’d heard in Ghauk Later, to my amazement, they 
burst mto the Hallelujah Chorus In 1945 some Bntish soldiers ' 
came mto that village looking for food They heard the beU 
rmging and jomed the worshippers m that httle jungle church 
They couldn’t understand a word, but did realise there was 
prayer, readmg and smgmg Thinking to cheer them up, these 
Bntish lads sang an old hymn m Enghsh, when to theu amaze- 
ment Lushai hps took up the Hallelujah Chorus Some victory 
song that They came away later ivith the gifts of the poor, and 
you may be sure they didn’t leave theu benefactors empty- 
handed Yet I wonder if the Bntons weren’t the chief gamers, 
for they began to know m a new way what the old words of the 
Te Deum meant. “The holy Ghiuch throughout aU the world 
doth acknowledge Thee ” 

My short stay m that httle bungalow, that cost to bmld, 
was packed full of interest A Ghm visitor fi-om 100 miles away 
came to see me He doesn’t matter very much, but what he stood 
for does There were other things m the Chm and Assam hills 
than a Welsh revival I was told of travelhng preachers appearing 
among the lowland villages, preachmg with such pmver and 
conviction as to shake the villages out of theu pnmitive super- 
stitions and behefs Then, theu work done, they disappeared, not 
to return, leavmg be hin d them people all disturbed m mind and 
waitmg for someone to lead them along a better way That Chm 
visitor was the leader of those who tried to gather these perplexed 
sheep into the fold It was a strange and thnlhng expenence to 
come across this sort of thin g m the hiUs and forests soon to be 
caught up m world strife The war has rolled on, but these thmgs 
remam I travelled among the three or four Lushai villages and 
Ghm villages too, and spoke to them through interpreters One 
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of the most beautiful things I’ve ever heard m my hfe came, aU 
spontaneously, from the lips of a lowly Lushai woman sittmg by 
the roadside at the end of such a gathenng “Jesus came from 
heaven and was bom m a manger,” she said “You have come 
from England; we are the manger. Thank you for commg and 
for what you’ve said ” 

“May your Church grow till it fills all Burma,” I rephed 
Our daily programme in Tahan, as elsewhere m Burma, was 
to rise early, do our mam work or travel tdl breakfast at about 
eleven, and then he doivn and rest tdl the sun was past its fiercest 
“It’s qmte unusually pleasant here on this veranda,” I wrote at 
such a time, “with a sort of summer zephyr rusthng the leaves and 
playmg about one’s face I’m sorry, for my compamons sake, 
that I’m not at aU as much aware of the great heat as of their 
aboundmg kmdness and care How V smiled when he saw me 
really sweatmg this morrung, as I moved from one village to 
another 

“The village is very stdl just now Almost everyone is m out of 
the nudday heat From this veranda one sees a man here or there 
gomg about some task, a dog with loUmg tongue, a chicken peck- 
mg hopefiiUy m the dust, firayed and burnt banana trees spread- 
ing themselves like fans, a young coconut palm or two with 
bimches of unnpe fhut Now as the world wakes again, laymg 
hens are cluckmg, cocks are crowing, children’s voices calhng, 
birds chirpmg and msects hummmg Over aU the sky is a dull 
heat haze Last mght I heard the ‘K’mi k’uai shao M — ‘Quickly, 
qmckly hght the fire’ — a sort of Chmese cuckoo that called every 
summer across the fields as the cuckoo does m Bntam ” 

April 28th was Sunday, and we jomed some 300 men, women 
and children m worship The service was short and the smgmg 
good, and the place gay with the plaids and the amber necklaces 
of some of the young women Girls wiU be girls They seemed to 
have given up the practice of the older women of piercmg a hole 
in the lobe of each ear and then stretchmg each hole till it was 
big enough to carry almost anythmg 
All tribes of Burma, as of Chma, are distmguished, hke the 
Scottish clans, with diversity of clothmg On the lulls of Burma, 
as of south-west Ghma, there’s an ethnologist’s paradise waitmg 
to be studied and enjoyed. Why, I wonder, have so many dif- 
ferent peoples and tabes come out of humamty’s boihng-pot on 
those mountams and spread m so many directions? Some of the 
ft 
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things that happened to the Lushai m Burma Avere of human 
mterest WTien they first came only one child per family survived, 
now they calculate their hvmg children number three per 
family. 

They’re progressmg, soaally and economically, and agreed 
when questioned that it ivould be well to learn Burmese Actually, 
Burmese villages were mterspersed amongst them, but to the 
Burmese the Lushai contmued to be counted as lower stuff. Pnde 
of race seems to be verj' deep-rooted m most of us Perhaps 
onginally there was somethmg of self-preservation m it. 

Time soon passed, and we had to tear oursel%'es away and, after 
a perfect journey, were back at Kalewa, spendmg the mght in the 
resthouse of the Bombay Burma Timber Company. 

“Had this been Chma,” I wrote next day, “we should have 
spent last mght m all the hvehness and busyness of a Chmese inn 
instead of ip this quiet, secluded spot There are arguments both 
ways ” 

“Heaven for atmosphere, heU for company.” It all depends 
which you desue Kalewa ivas a verj' lovely spot where two nvers 
met and the mountains broke back As the sun rose, m the mom- 
mg, it was a case of 

“The opening heavens around ine shine 
With beam of sacred hlissT 

Kalewa was bombed agam and agam in 1945 I don’t remember 
that there was really much to bomb It was, however, on the road 
to Fort White and Assam From Tahan we could follow with our 
eyes the road that led up there Well, peace has come agam now, 
thank God, and the Lushai are gomg on ivith then smgmg and 
their work 

By II a m on April 2gth we had boarded the S S Sima and 
were on our homeward way. 

Some of the passengers ivho got off at Kalewa were Indian 
fakirs Some had beards and matted tanny hair All were naked 
but for a loincloth, and were smothered ivith ashes. One man’s 
face was almost hidden imder dust, except for his eyes It was all 
rather repulsive to me Were any of them spies, I wondered^ 
Wiat a thmg religion is with its 100,000 Burmese pongyis m their 
saSron goivns, its Indian fakirs ivlio deny themselves no self- 
torture, Its Lushai with their dress and their smgmg and its 
missionaries “doing the Chmdwdn m the hot weather ” 
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Of the Story of the downstream journey, the following notes are 
all that need be recorded 

“It’s been lovely cormng downstream alongside these wooded 
banks, with spring fohage on half the trees and the others still 
dry, waitmg for the rams ‘It wants to ram,’ they had said m 
Tahan, but the rams were stdl slow m coming ‘The rams are 
cormng,’ said the trees ” 

The commonest form of boat on the Chmdwm was the hol- 
lowed tree-trunk of a canoe that carries its boatmen paddhng and 
a fair number of passengers One associates these thmgs with 
pnimtive savages, but the Chmdwm Valley is the land of tall 
trees Nature has provided This is far the easiest way of securmg 
a boat that will not warp and does not need caulking and nailing 
There are, of course, larger craft with sails, but I’ve been de- 
scnbmg the ordmary local boat But for our necessities, should 
we be sailing about m hollowed tree trunks too^ 

“Maukkadaw, April 30th This is a famous place for firuit, and a 
ivhole strmg of women meet the ship with baskets on their heads 
filled ivith bananas, papayas, and tomatoes, whilst other women, 
ivith loads of wood upon their heads, have refuelled the ship 
Men, women and children bathe m the Chmdwm whenever it 
stakes them to do so, thus passmg rapidly firom work to play, 
and from dirt to cleanlmess and back agam 

“Did Burma mvent mixed bathmg^ This was very easy to do 
You jump mto the water with your one garment and just shp a 
dry one on and the wet one off when you leave the water The 
sun does all the drymg Men and women bathed together, and 
children too, and there was no need of bathmg machmes A man 
IS squattmg there now after his bathe, his cheroot already ahght ” 

The mght was beautifully cool agam One of our travellers 
had hved at Bhamo and talked of the large number of Chmese, 
seasonal labourers, there from Yunnan He handled the first 
American plane to be taken to Bhamo and flown from there to 
Chungkmg That was before the Lashio airfield was completed, 
of course 

“The only other thmgs that we’ve seen this morning, except 
children rompmg in the nver, have been large-sized monkeys 
jumpmg from branch to branch of trees It was aU a bit hke 
Percy Dearmer’s hymn This down-nver journey is much 
pleasanter and easier than the upnver journey Our work is 
behmd us Our compamons are pleasant There isn’t any wireless 
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and there are hundreds of restful water-buffaloes waiting for 
their work when the rains come, but suggesting peace and rest 
just now. ' 

“It ivas 1 00 degrees in someone’s cabin this afternoon. So my 
companions are getting more and more pleased with themselves 
in this matter of being prophets ” In Tahan, V. had one after- 
noon showed me a thermometer at 105, but it had fallen cool at 
mght and he proved himself a false prophet then 
“We’re about one hour above Monyiva, anchored outside the 
S.S Sind, the boat we tried in vam to haul off the sand as ive went 
up The resources of this httle port must be overstramed trying to 
work two ships at once ” 

It was a warmish mght, tied up at a place called Alon, but 
what does that matter if you’re asleep^ Our whistle went, and 
we were off for Monywa and breakfast before we went ashore, 
“Lest there’s no other opportumty,” said the pessimists. 

So goodbye to Alon’s teak logs and yellow-robed bonzes, 
sitting m the shade of spreadmg trees, and welcome a really 
happy coohng, ship-made breeze 
“Mandalay, 6 30 We’d qmte a cool and punctual railway run 
from Monywa It’s been very hot here and ^e people are looking 
a httle washed-out Now it has started thimdering and, as I wnte, 
heavy ram is falling and coohng breezes are blowmg” The 
prophets of woe had proved false The journey had been easy 
“Well, here I am, back from the only portion of this trip that came 
near to ‘temptmg God,’ better and more rested than when I 
started ” No, I’m not claimmg anythmg. I’m merely chromchng 
‘Wou lucky dog,” you say. So what? 



IV 


KALAW AND THE SHAN HILL TRIBES 

T here was need to press on So early next mormng after 
chota hazTt we were soon spurning along in G ’s car to 
Kyaukse, Thazi and the Shan Hills 
The church and schools in Mandalay were later to be m rums 
What the Japanese failed to destroy in 1942, our airmen demo- 
hshed m 1945 The mission house still stands to-day m its lovely 
garden The leper home survived the mvasion and the retreat of 
the ahen armies The royal city of Mmdon and Thibaw was 
tlie atadel m 1945 m which the Japanese held out tenaciously I 
said goodbye to the coloured ghames and the tn-nckshaws with 
their “husbands for a httle time,” and to all the charms and 
beauties of one of the world’s dehghtful cities 
We stayed at Kyaukse just long enough to have a look over the 
Industnal School and meet again some of the Karen teachers 
Have I said enough of this great Karen tnbe with its milhon 
people, a quarter of whom have been gathered mto the Karen 
Church, for the most part under Karen leadership^ Judson 
suffered horribly, but he didn’t suffer m vain He was one of the 
most frmtfiil ministers the world has ever known Does that httle 
memonal church m tlie swampy fields four miles behind 
Mandalay still stand, I wonder? 

We had breakfast at Thazi Railway Station and were off agam 
by 9 30 on the remaining sixty miles of motor road to Kalaw 
Kyaukse, Thazi, Kalaw — how they echo of the war What peace- 
ful, attractive places they were then, espeaaUy Kalaw “This 
place IS a dream,” I wrote on May 2nd “I’m staymg at the 
mission house wth the Ls Up the hiU behind are two hohday 
bungalows, occupied now by the ladies and the Hs In front is 
a garden with hollyhocks and lupins, hhes and all things mce — 
and the shout of htde children Below is the church, packed with 
an Enghsh congregation every Sunday evemng, and mcely filled 
ivith Burrnese m the mormng ” 

The road fi-om Thazi crossed tivo mountam ranges and fol- 
lowed the course of two nvers, but we didn’t really begm to 
chmb till the last twelve miles or so No wonder detemuned 
Japanese resistance on that road slowed down the British advance 
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after the fall of Thazi in 1945 As we mounted from the bamboo 
level, by and by to the pme-clad hiUs, cool breezes began to caress 
us, and we understood why 3,000 folk of many nations had made 
Kalaw a centre of health and happmess It stands 4,000 feet and 
more above sea-level, and was sufficiently, even sometimes 
oppressively, hot by day, but the mghts were cool and blankets 
were welcome agam As we entered the valley and made for the 
house, I saw that the five-day market was on So, lest I should be 
too late, after a handshake and a coohng dnnk, we were m the 
car agam to see what was to be seen 

There was a market-square, much after the fashion of many an 
old town m England, except that there was no surroundmg 
Georgian or older square of shops In the open space were set up 
trestle market-stalls, and on them were arranged the coimtry 
produce and the tnnkets that always seem to fed their way to 
markets. East 01 West Down the lanes betiveen the stalls, pur- 
chasers and vendors jostled one another, and a busy trade was 
apparent everywhere I remember none of the thmgs for sale so 
much as the nimgled clans and races gathered m that Shan 
market town They pomted them out to me — Taungthus, Pa- 
daings, Palaungs, Shans, Hmdus, Burmese, all distinguishable 
rather by their dress than by the colour of their skm or even by 
their build “Each tnbe has not only a different and different- 
coloured dress, but a different-patterned market bag m which to 
stow the purchases So to the Karens, the Ghms, the Kachins and 
the Lushai I had to add men and women of these other races 
The amazmg thmg to me wasn’t that there were many tnbes — 
I’d seen a great vanety in Yunnan and Kueichow in Chma — 
but that they were all together m one place.” 

These were the Shan Hills, and I’d only seen a sample of the 
tnbes thereabouts Somehow, it was aU a little akin to the moun- 
tain country of south-west Chma Chm soimded hke Chmese 
Was there any connection'^ “Shan,” m Chma means hiU or 
mountain Were these, perchance, moimtam men from Chma^ 
Was Siam onginaUy the same word as Shan? Thai, the modem 
name the Sictmese prefer to use for themselves, sounds strangely 
like Tai, a language group on the mountains and inlets of east 
China Was it just comcidence^ Anyway, that market-place 
m Kalaw was and is a picture of the Burma through which I 
passed so humedly and superfiaally To me Burma’s a land where 
all the races of the earth — white, yellow, brown and even black — 
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seem to meet Wiulst the races and tribes mamtam their diversity, 
there’s much minglmg of the races too What’s to come of our 
varied nations, colours, tnbes and tongues now we’re all so close 
together^ Well, m Burma that day it was all very colourful, but 
m what does our umty consist? Just outside the market and at 
three or four pomts of the compass there were meat shops — on 
one side for mutton, on another side for beef, and on the thud 
side for pork Moslems ivould avoid the last hke poison, 
and a good Buddhist would avoid the lot But this was hill 
country rather than nch Buddhist plain-lands of the south, 
though mto the hills the Buddhists had moved too with theu 
faith and theu teaching Anudst all these strange thmgs, the most 
stnkmg were the Palaung women, ivith several bamboo hoops 
round theu waists Somewhere m these hills are women with 
elongated necks encucled with metal hoops, but I saw none of 
them 

When I’d done mth the market, I was motored over the roads 
of this park-hke and beautiful hill resort Old Burma residents, 
oflSaals and busmess-men, had fled from England’s green and 
ivmtry land back to smiling Burma, and had built themselves 
bimgalows at Kalaw surrotmded by lawns and well-kept gardens 
They knew paradise when they found it They must have fled 
before the Japanese mvaded or been caught and mtemed by the 
foe Will Kalaw m Burma or Kuhng on the Yangtse ever be the 
same agam, I wonder^ War passes Peace stays Nature and men 
recover “This early morrung is very beautiful ivith its blue sky, 
green trees, bloormng flowers and smging buds, after a stormy 
mght It feels somethmg hke Kuhng on an August day, with a 
somewhat duecter sun ” 

I stayed there for a week, for Cooks wued me from Rangoon 
that the plane was delayed, and it seemed more sensible to rest 
m Kalaw than stew m Rangoon m the summer heat. 

I visited the Enghsh School, presided over by two American 
ladies “This is a school for British, American, Anglo-Indian and 
other students All the hghter tmts of the rambow appeared to be 
there and there was no colour bar It is co-educational, and there 
are some mnety boarders and as many day scholars The buildings 
are excellent and the Government has given generous support, 
for the school evidently fulfils a real need ” 

We met and talked with missionaries of our own and other 
Churches. Among other people, I met fiiends from Rangoon 
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Universit}’^ and from the Government service, and was greatly 
mterested m their forward-looking minds. They w^ere at the 
centre of thmgs and knew at first hand w'hat students and officials 
were thinkmg They all agreed, whilst in this land, "where so many 
races mmgle and there is so htde colour bar, it was sometimes 
hard to say exactly "where one race ended and another began, 
that out of Burma's 15 millions in the 1931 census, only 10 milhons 
could be stnctly defined as Burmans. The other 5 millions were 
foreigners of various lands, and espeaally tribesmen, and that some 
of the finest and most progressive people came out of a umon of 
races bet\veen the Burmans and those mthin their gates. 

A day’s journey to Lonpo in the Taungthu countr}-, by ^s*ay of 
Aungban gave me insight into some other things in the Shan 
cotmtn'" Aimgban, on its non-European side, "^vas a bigger and 
busier place than Kalaw' Here a sawbwa, or chieftam, hved, and 
I’d hoped to see him He had, hownver, been up late the pre"rious 
mght over the fimeral obseqmes of his mother She, good lady, 
had been Ijdng in honey for six months, after the embalming 
customs of those parts, and now' the funeral ceremomes •were 
taking place. 

“People m these parts,*’ I noted, “don’t eat honey unless it 
bears the label of a quite reliable firm, as it seems to be used widely 
for the embalming of famous monks and nobUit}'. Aungbam is 
six English miles from Kalaw and, to my surprise, turned out to 
be the centre of a great potato-growing district” The Kalaw' 
radway collects, in potato freight charges alone, 300,000 rupees 
per annum (:C^23,ooo). Faihng to meet the Saw'biva, we pursued 
our twent}'-five mdes over glorious, rolhng country' of from 3,000 
to 4,000 feet high- It w'as chiefly' potato land, but here and there 
IS as rice The ivhole was set among ivell-i\ ooded hills and dales. 
Even the thickest population here seems sparse after China, and 
i\hilst "Tve passed a number of Shan, Indian and Taungthu 
\’illages, w^e now'here saw' or met large numbers of people FmaUy, 
•s\e reached the ■v'dlage of Lonpo — “Rock Coiv” — ^irhich con- 
sisted of some 100 houses and a market-place crowded e\'ery fifth 
day', as is the custom in the main \illage centres of this area 

The mission house stood a httle apart from the village It was 
near the road on open land, in contrast to the tree-sheltered 
street It was built, Burmese feshion, on raised pillars and the 
8 feet or more of open space beneath not only' made an excellent 
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garage, but a cool and refreshing resting place, open as it was to 
all tlie breezes of heaven Above, the occupant was getting ready 
in 1940 to receive the Irish bnde, whom, as the outcome of the 
war, he didn’t marry tdl five years later, and then m Ireland. 
The house ^vas roomy and healthy enough for two, with a spare 
room for an occasional visitor Like most of the mission houses out 
East, there could be no water laid on, with all that that means 
Such modem amemties come in time Meanwhile, when you con- 
sider the world as a whole, what a place it is for aU engmeers and 
plumbers to dream of The view m all directions over wide- 
spreading plains and valleys, hedged in by mountains, sky and 
clouds, was lovely in that sunshine What a home for a poet or an 
artist, I thought 

After breakfast, we made our way across the fields to Lonpo 
itself The sun was domg its hvehest and V would have loved to 
see me sweat It wasn’t much of a place to wnte home about a 
feiv streets of mat houses, raised a httle from the ground, a market- 
place, a pongyi or two, a dispensary and a school-house The 
dispensary was one approach to the tribe and the school another 
In the dispensary the preacher hved, for there was neither a 
church nor a Clinstian as yet Opposite the dispensar)'^ was a 
httle rest-house, handed over to us by the headman of the village, 
the people bemg very desirous for us to open a school for them 

The old preacher had given up his job after eighteen years of 
finiitless toil there “He was the father of seventeen children, of 
whom ten survived and are a costly burden ” So he hadn’t been 
entirely idle He helps with the preachmg on the market days, but 
It must have been a lonely and trying job before the missionary 
settled there Lonpo is on the edge of Taungthu country It was 
the only foothold we’d been able to secure There were said to be 
30,000 of that tribe m that area Some congregationTor one man, 
if they’d been keen to listen He was studymg the language with 
the help of the ex-preacher, but ivithout help of grammar or 
dictionary, for no such books were available Such is the hfe of a 
pioneer He was not disconsolate After all, he was only an hour 
or two by car from Kalaw Yet that young Irishman certainly 
had a job on his hands He became a chaplam m 1942, and thus, 
by the strange irony of thmgs, remamed nearer to the scene of his 
and their work than was possible for some of his other colleagues 

Buddhism is makmg some headway m the Shan Hills , among 
the Taungthu as among the other tnbes Buddhism is apt to be 
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regarded as the rehgion of the coimtre To be a good Burman is 
to be a Buddhist, they say. "WTat strange arguments religion i\iil 
sometimes use As a whole, the Taimgthu are animists, as the 
other tnbes of Burma and Chma There are some old stones and 
customs in the hills of Burma and of Chma that are strangely al-in 
to Old Testament stones It %\-ouId be of mterest to trace them to 
their source I find noted in the diar\" “One fact that has come 
home to me to-day is the large trade m opium smuggled mto 
Burma firom Chma, on is^hich all u ho handle it make an enormous 
profit ’ I’d heard of this fi-om the Chma end of thmgs Here, 
among the Shan HiUs, there is'as plenty of talk about it. I onder 
if Geneva has ever heard the full stor}’^ of the traffic in opium 
There are steamer captains on the Yangtse who could teU much 
firom their experience The trouble is that there’s so much money 
to be made out of the pernicious busmess 

IVe came along home m an hour and a half o\ er the same road 
It was all different, for we ere lookmg the other is ay. Our backs 
vere to the potato fields and our faces to the isooded hills, now 
and agam pine-clad and obnously health-gi\nng. 

Until May 8th I stayed on at Kalau, delayed agam and again 
by last-mmute telegrams all do\ e-taihng m and enabhng me to 
enjoy the lo\ ehness for an extra day or two instead of waiting 
helplessly in Rangoon 

I uus meeting missionanes and other firends T%vo had come m 
from a country journey five miles off firom the Chma border Tuo 
others could not reach Kalaiv m tune, as they ere hohdajing at 
the ruby mines at Mogor The scene fi’om the breakfast-room of 
the Kalai\ Hotel was very chamung. “There’s a beautiful flower 
garden that looks like England, and the \nei\' firom the fi'ont door, 
across the railway by i\ hich I’m to travel to-morrow is like lookmg 
01 er Enghsh ivoods Somehow there’s qmte a touch of an English 
summer’s day, morning and evenmg, m these Burma hiH resorts, 
but not m the midday heat, which is cunously oppressive ” And 
so goodbye to Kalai\ The railway j'oumey to the plam was 
exatingly fliU of colour. 

“df^indad'. May gth, 3 pm I am fairly off to Rangoon, have a 
carnage to m^'self and am so far fairly cool This is the first station 
beloiv Kalaw, and i\ e’ve u ound about among the hills, with the 
sun sometimes on one side of us and sometimes on the other 

“5 p.m This rail journey to Thazi is much more mteresting 
and cooler than the motor journey up. The vallej's are open. 
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mde-sprcading and wooded, except for the clearings made by the 
Shan villagers for their oivn tdlage Every 500 feet or so we make 
a definite descent ^Ve come to a station and are pulled down one 
mchne and then pushed doivn anotlier, tlie engme bemg rever- 
sible Thus ive avoid wide detours In tivo hours we have dropped 
over 2,000 feet and still have anotlier 2,170 to descend before we 
reach sea-level 

'‘Lelyin, 1,557 feet We are at qmte a big clearmg here The plat- 
form IS completely shaded by two or three widespreading ‘flame of 
the forest’ trees They make one huge splash of cnmson among the 
greenerj’^ and tlie parched bamboos waitmg for the rams 

“^\fliat a panorama of humamty and of colour each station is 
Burma’s women seem to be colour-bhnd m matters of sex So, in 
addition to Hindus, Ghmese, Burmans and Shans, you have aU 
the shades of skin between as well as all their varied, many- 
coloured dresses There are many stones of wild beasts, but I 
haven’t seen one Perhaps there are other things I haven’t seen m 
this charming land ” 

I reached Rangoon on May loth havmg travelled through the 
mght from Thazi A Burmah Oil Company official had been 
my fhendly companion In the lovely home of the Ms I’d been 
hstemng to not so lovely news In Hong Kong and Bangkok I’d 
listened m to tlie story of Narvik and the mvasion of Norway and 
Denmark Here, m Rangoon, we heard of the invasion of Holland, 
Belgium and Luxemburg We were to hear fiuther details on our 
homeward journey But no one then dreamed of the overwhelm- 
ing calarmty that was to burst on Europe m the next few weeks 
These we thought were the openmg blows of the contest We 
should soon find Bnteun, France and their AUies hittmg back and 
hitting hard It was unthinkable that anything like the disasters 
of 1914-18 should happen agam 

On May nth the rams arrived at last “I slept under a blanket 
last mght and needed it There was a big storm m the mght, and 
now It’s both cool and sticky ChurchiU is Pnme Mmister and 
heads a Goahtion Government So Hitler’s done somethmg for us 
anyhow 

“In the zoo to-day I saw at last the denizens of the Burma 
jungle — qmte a good show hons, tigers, leopards, elephants, 
giraffes, snakes and all the monkey tribes The high hght was the 
rhinoceros, a vegetarian, who looked much hke a man m shmmg 
armour ” 
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Soj \Mth a service to a congregation of Chinese from Amoy, and 
■with everlastmg gratitude to the AIs . I said goodbye — or -vvas it 
cu revoiT ? — ^to Burma and took to the air again. 

'^Airship Cameronian. Maj 12th. Ifs ii a m. and -we are 10.000 
feet up between Rangoon and Aki-ab It‘s rather lovely looking 
through the clouds to the rivers and fields bdo-w The plane is full, 
includmg several ladies and one htde child A feUoiv passenger 
from Rangoon is a mother -who tore herself aw ay from her husband 
to go to England to fetch her two boji home to Burma She hopes 
to start back on Jime 8 th 'What won t a mother do for love.” 
That’s ■what ■w e all thought of Britain and of Burma that day. 
Hoiv little w e could foresee Britain, scarred and bleeding, never 
knew invasion. Burma, lovelv Burma, o\ erflo^w ed isith blood and 
burned -with fire. 

That homeward journey began and continued in great uncer- 
taint)', with the news gettmg graver ivith everv- broadcast. Should 
■w e be able to reach Britain at all by air, and -what should ■we find 
at the end of the journey? ■we ■wondered. 
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HOME AT LAST IN THE GATHERING STORM 

At Calcutta, my so-called luck was in agam In Rangoon, 
iV Cooks had warned me that I might or might not get on from 
Calcutta after two or three days’ delay They could guarantee 
nothmg Times were out of joint. When I arrived, I learned that a 
passage had fallen vacant So I was able to go on next morning m 
tlie same plane, tlie Cameronian What could have been better 
than that? 

The Calcutta friends were lander than ever, and once more, m 
the cool of the evemng, I walked on the Maidan, admired the 
Cathedral and the Victona Memorial and rejoiced most of all at 
the Children’s Corner in the Sudder Street Church 
I found the war regulations very strict My wallet of letters and 
diaries had to be sealed between Calcutta and Karachi I had to 
get some more paper to go on with my diary, m consequence 
We returned the way we’d come Yet a return journey is never 
the same as the outward journey In flying, this is particularly 
so Gomg east, we were getting away from the sun and the days 
were more than twenty-four hours Gomg west, we were catchtng 
him up and some days were only twenty-two hours If anyone 
stumbles at that, let him send a question, “on a postcard please,” 
to the Breims Trust and see how simple they can make it We 
weren’t m the monsoon this time, flymg at 2,000 feet Quite a 
lot of our journey over India was at 8,000 or 9,000 feet, and even 
then we bumped a lot, to the distress of our child passenger 
especieilly, who, playmg on the floor, took all the motions of the 
plane, to the detriment of her mtemal peace When we came 
down at Allahabad and Gwahor, we found the weather terribly 
hot, whilst the holy lake at Udaipur was so shallow with the lack of 
ram that we’d to And another lake on which to ahght “All the 
earth is fearfully parched, and it’s easy to see what must happen 
m India if and when the monsoon fails ” 

I remmded myself that, at the same height, I had crossed a pass 
in Yunnan on foot 

Apart from the crew and the child, there were eleven passengers 
— three ladies and eight men We represented Austraha, the 
Straits Settlements, India, Burma, Ghma and Bntam. All airways 
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are apt to be mtematioiial, I imagine, for the journey is inter- 
national 

When we reached Karachi m the evemng, G ’s wireless was 
none too thnlhng It told of defeat m the Low Countnes and of 
German tourists pourmg into Italy and of the demonstrating there 
of Fascist students I wonder what those students are thinking 
now. 

“Airship Cameronian, May ijth I slept till the hotel waiter woke 
me at 5 30, which was rather different from the fellow traveller, 
who waged an unequal struggle with bugs He killed some, prob- 
ably parachutists, and then finally retired to a couch and left 
his bed to the enemy for the rest of the mght ” 

We began that day, gomg steadily over the sea, at a height of 
9,000 feet Six thousand feet below was a layer of cloud — white 
cloud on dark sea, hke snow on ice Above us was a deep blue 
sky, and the general atmosphere was m marked contrast to the 
tomd fires of parched India At Karachi two extra passengers 
were added So we were a full complement, fourteen passengers 
and five of the crew. We were to be still fuller before we reached 
Bntam 

By 9 a m we were down at Jirwam in Baluchistan, “not much 
of a place for a summer hohday except for the sand which is 
there ” Strategic, the outgomg skipper had called it To me it 
was more of a place than it had been mne months before We came 
next to Dubai m Oman, and one of the ground staff had had it on 
the wireless that the Dutch had given m When we reached Bah- 
rein a few hours later, there was "unoffiaal wireless” that aU 
Americans cind Bntish were leavmg Italy So, as we flew west, 
rumours or dismaymg facts rushed up to meet us 

When we reached Basra m the evemng, the east-boimd plane 
followed us m, its passengers being, for the most part, ladies 
Famihes werejommg up, I suppose. Then an Itahan land plane 
arrived, on its course of Italy, Libya, Egypt, Abyssmia and Basra 
This airport was then, as Lisbon later, a place where almost all 
the world could meet and see and hear one emother’s doings We 
dined out on the lawns amidst those many-coloured lamps that 
attracted the msects and guided the late planes to anchorage. 
The news that mght was that the Germans had occupied Amster- 
dam and that Dutch resistance had broken down The mtentions 
of Italy ivere, also, uncertam. I said to the captain, “We’ll be all 
nght to Alexandna?” 
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“Yes,” said he 
“'\\diat after that^” 

“^Ve’rc a long ivay from there,” he rephed 
Next morning ive got our itmeranes We were to refuel at 
Hammadiyeh, near Bagdad, have lunch at Tibenas, on the Sea 
of Gahlee, have tea and dinner in Alexandna, where we were to 
spend tlic mght 

“Wear Hammadiyeh, May 15th Since 7am iveVe been passmg 
up the valley of tlie Tigris and Euphrates On our outward journey 
most of tlus was ludden m the dusk To-day ^veVe looked dovm on 
the ‘Garden of Eden,’ so-called Kut-el-Amara, famous m the last 
ivar, tlie massive monument called the Pillars of Csestiphon,i 
and, m tlie distance, Bagdad, city of m^^tery and story We’re 
now descending to tins fresh-water lake forty miles from Bagdad 
Motor cars, cameE and flocks have looked hke beetles and other 
insects below us Goats have seemed no bigger than mts or fleas ” 
AVehad our usualmotor run on the lake whilst the boat was bemg 
refuelled, and by ten ivere in the air again and off to Tibenas for 
lunch The stretch between Gahlee and Hammadiyeh had been 
ver)' bumpy on the outivard journey, and ive’d flown at a great 
height for comfort The homeward journey was very smooth 
We fleiv loiv over the pipe-hne from the Persian oilfields to the 
Mediterranean, and could make out encamped soldiers, black 
Bedoum tents, patrolhng planes and cars So, desert though it 
was, ^ve’d plenty to see on the way 

It -was as I looked down on that that the captam yarned to me 
of Major Glubb, “the second Laivrence,” as he called him, 
whose chauffeur he had been “I hadn’t learned Arabic then,” 
said he AH tlie world knew of Major Glubb i\hen the Iraki 
nsmg took place, and now, having done his duty, hke the other 
Lawrence he has passed out of general notice agam 

“Oaer the Mediterranean We’ve had lunch at Tibenas and there 
heard the neivs that the Anglo-French fleet at Alexandna had 
‘put to sea for manoeuvres accordmg to programme ’ What 
programme, ive ivonder Palestine looked very beautiful after 
the desert, and the Jordan Valley was floivmg with mdk and 
honey We’d another ghmpse of Nazareth, Mount Tabor and the 
snow-clad Hermon By 4 p m we were skuting along the coast of 
North Africa. 


1 This IS the great hall where Danus feasted his generals in his base camp for the 
attack on Babylon 
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''Hotel Ceal, Alexandria The last thirty or forty minutes of our 
journey were very thrilling We passed Danuetta and then the 
Rosetta Nile Then came AbouMr Bay, with the aty of Aboukir 
and Napoleomc memories Next we flew along the entire sea- 
front of Alexandria, both port and palaces, and finally foimd the 
Bntish and French fleets anchored m the harbour — battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, submannes, seaplanes As we circled down in 
the midst of them, and dipped our ensign, crews Imed the rails and 
stood drawn up on the decks of those mighty ships Decks were 
crowded, flags were dipped Such honour and such a sight I’d 
never seen before ” Alexandna was filled ivith rumours of war. 
There were speculations as to ivhat Mussohm was gomg to do 
“Nothing for the minute” was the general conviction Two of his 
best hners were out at sea and wouldn’t be m port till Sunday 
This was Thursday So we judged, at the worst, that nothing 
would happen for a day or two My final note that mght runs’ 
“This IS the hotel where all the mtngumg is said to have gone on 
durmg the last war. It seems innocuous to-day.” 

"Alexandna, May lyth, ig^o. To rise at seven seems very late 
after the last few weeks m Burma and on the way. After a good 
mght’s rest, I’ve been along the sea-front and have read the 
paper, lookmg for real news, and am still waitmg to be called 
We have our troubles At lunch m Tiberias yesterday we heard a 
man at another table say ‘This is where all that peace on earth 
busmess started ’ Poor man, he’s takmg home a stomach and 
upset nerves, but I shouldn’t have thought anyone these days 
need be cymcal about Gahlee and Bethlehem ” 

At Alexandria we boarded our final plane, the S.S Castor, and 
the diary shall take us the rest of the way home* 

“We’re now 5,000 feet up, well on our way to Crete and 
Athens It’s qmte cold and we’re all m cloth smts agam We’ve 
changed mto another ship, with a much younger crew. The com- 
mander IS a man of great charm and attractiveness These air- 
fleet men are a new thin g m a new age, and a pleasmg and 
soaable discovery to all of us old travellers. 

"Suda Bay. We reached here about noon and have been 
watchmg a huge buoy and float bemg disgorged from om plane 
to be sent to Crete’s other airport, Mirabella IP s meant a delay of 
over an hour, and we have walked along the shore ivith its blue 
sea and viUage-hke street The Cretan agent told us that Suda 
Bay had, at one time, held seventy ships of the Bntish Fleet 
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It’s a sheltered harbour five miles from the capital and a much 
safer landing place than jMirabella ” Who hasn’t heard of Suda 
Bay now and the mountainous mass that is Crete^ The total 
population IS less than half a imlhon Vemzelos, a Cretan himself, 
changed the Turks who were m Crete for Greeks of Asia Mmor, 
thus sohung one of tlie ivorld’s mam problems at that time 
“Hotel Great Britain, Athens, 5 pm The journey from Crete to 
Greece, over these giant stepping-stones of islands, seemed very 
short, but, owing to weather conditions, we came down beyond 
Eleusis m more sheltered waters than the Bay of Athens It was 
an hour’s nde from here, and we came along on a marine road 
that ran through groves of ohves We’ve visited the Acropohs 
and the Parthenon again I wonder if all the Greeks are as proud 
of It as I would be if I ivere a Greek The same shark who raked 
in our shekels last time has done the same again Fhers can’t be 
choosers You rush along and do things as you may ” 

Greece, even that guide, ivas wondering and bothered hke the 
rest of us The Hitler, or Gharhe Ghaphn, moustache was qmte 
common in the streets In the club at mght, where we went to 
hsten to the neivs, we were told that Greece’s attitude to the war 
^vas qmte uncertain The Bntish were popular with the common 
folk and B)Ton’s was stiU a name to conjure ivith Greece was 
under a dictator, Aletaxas, and he would take the \atal decisions 
when the time came It was thought that he was pro-German, but 
qmte defimtely anti-Itahan, and so we’d see what we saw Happily 
for us, Italy attacked This threw Greece into the arms of the 
Allies before many months had passed 

“Near Corfu, May i8th The papers this morrung aimounced 
the fcdl of Brussels and the German crossing of the Oise It can’t 
bt worse than that This last hour has been the most glonous bit 
of the whole journey At the start we passed over Greece, imder 
sunshme and blue sky, and saw Olympus nsmg mighty, snow- 
capped Now we’re ndmg over a sea of cloud 8,000 to 9,000 feet 
and there’s hardly anything beautiful m cloud formations we do 
not see, blue sky around and above us and the sun takmg off the 
mommg’s chiU Amid all this beauty of cloud and heaven, it’s 
hard to visualise mdividuals and nations at death-gnps 

“Pjo, Italian time We’ve left Brmdisi, with its seaplane base, 
and are passmg over the well-ordered south Itahan plam, with its 
hght green fields and dark green groves of trees, and its curious 
cupola-roofed houses m the fields and gardens We’re flying low 

R 
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beneath the clouds and are able to pick out e%'ery detail By and 
by we shall have to nse and rock over the Apennines 

^^Leaving Lake Brecciano, 12 go After all, we came from Brmdisi 
to Brecaano almost without a bump "We seemed to be blown 
along the valley's iwth a good following wind We came qmte 
near to Rome, to the railivay station and the aerodrome, and 
could see, beside the spread of mountains, the great war memonal 
gleaming w'hite Brecaano looked lovely as ever, but ^ve were 
soon on our ivay, with three additional lady passengers, packed 
up in haste, for Englemd 

‘^Leaving MarseilleSy 320 pm Yesterday there was a wind of 
125 kilometres an hour, and nothmg could ahght at Marseilles 
So they’ve been pretty busy to-day with both days’ planes It was 
rough w'ork gettmg down on to the waves of our lake, and w^e had 
to be tow^ed to the anchorage Setting off, it -was by far the easiest 
take off ive’ve had; just like getting up a kite against a strong 
ivmd It w'as common talk that no-one but an exceptionally 
capable pilot ivould have been aUowxd to tr}’- "We’re stiU a bit 
buffeted ivith this i\ind even now', but shall soon be crossmg 
north of the Pyrenees to the Atlantic Coast.” 

Coasting along the Mediterranean, we passed near the great 
naval port of Toulon, saw' sei'eral warships at sea and ivondered 
how' that part of France was faring At Marseilles w'e heard of 
General Gamelin’s order of the day, a call to stand, “now' or 
never.” AU our w'ay home thmgs had grown blacker and blacker 

‘^Biscarrosse "We reached this Bordeaux seaplane base m the late 
afternoon It’s situated on an inlet from the sea, and to aU mtents 
and purposes it’s a lake The country' betw een here and Bordeaux 
IS mostly covered with pme-trees, grown both for w'ood and for 
the sap, ivhich is cupped from the trees hke rubber. 

‘^Arachon, Kr. Bordeaux ’iVe came the forty miles from the air- 
port m a British amvays bus, and iveren’t here till 9 p m So its 
plainly been a day. Athens, Rome, Corsica, hlarsaUes, Bordeaux 
all in one day is plenty on which to meditate But all the w'ay the 
background has been Belgium, France, Flanders, and may God 
protect the nght. The journey from the Gulf of Lyons to the Bay 
of Biscay w'as fairly smooth going. All this part of France show'ed 
a pleasant prospect of fields and pme plantations, over w'hich 
W'e passed. 

^'Bay of Biscay, May igth. We’ve flown ov'er Bordeaux and the 
Gironde and are now going north over a calm sea and have lost 
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touch wath land We stayed at the Hotel de France last night, 
served by the lame and the unfit for war Evidently France is 
using her manpower to the uttermost One or tivo of our pas- 
sengers are full of complaints However, the agent was more than 
a match for them this mommg A feiv -weeks m England at war 
iviU make them more patient of things and folks that can’t be 
helped 

“Arachon is a qiuet httle place and lovely for a restful hohday 
But England, after 291 days of almost constant travel, -will be 
good enough for me The Bay looks very well behaved fi-om 
here 

“p 45 am We’re begmmng to cross Brittany and can see the 
harbour at Brest Along this coast the seashore and sandy beach 
make one think of one more place for a hohday The land shows 
up green There are plantations of trees The roads lead every- 
where — but espeaaUy to England St Nazaire is beneath us now, 
and off we go across the mainland ” 

Those Enghsh-looking fields and trees of Bnttany were sadly 
tom in 1944 In 1940, war seemed very far away from them, even 
then 

“jo 4:5 We’ve just passed over St Malo and are saymg goodbye 
tO'Xa JBelle France The mist is round us, but through it, on the sea 
and on the shore, we’ve seen the Breton fishmg-boats 
“ jj We see Jersey now and wiU be off to Bhghty m five nunutes. 
The sea is calm as calm can be 

“jj 20 We’re passmg Cherbourg and have left Guernsey, 
Alderney and Sark upon our left Over we go at last mto the 
Channel, and then head straight for Poole 

“jj 40 There’s a bank of fog over England, but we are slowmg 
doivn and can’t be far away Underneath us there’s a tanker off 
for oil We’vejust seen another commg m Now we’re headmg for 
the chffs of Bournemouth, gleaming white, with the Isle of Wight 
on our right, and here we are at ii 55 restmg on the waters of 
Poole Harbour Home at last and m port ” 

That was the end of this wonderfuljoumey, except for home and 
rest However kmd the whole world is, there’s somethmg over and 
above at home “So for journey and for journey’s end may the 
good Lord be praised ” As we climbed out of the laimch amd up 
the steps to the jetty, a naval officer met us and said, “We haven’t 
given you the reception you should have had It can’t be helped. 
It’s ‘that ’ ” “That” was a trawler or somethmg firom Holland 
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CHINA IN THE FOLLOWING YEARS 

I REACHED home at Bntain’s most tragic and lonely hour 
^Vlthm a few days of my landing, the Rmg of the Belgians had 
become Hitler’s prisoner Then followed the strange and memor- 
able dehverance of Dunkirk, Mussohm’s stab in the back to France 
and, finally, the complete collapse of our great Ally across the 
Channel Bntam stood alone, with rail and road signs removed, 
with her neiv Home Guard dnUing with broomsticks and dummy 
rifles, \vith her great leader telhng the world that we would fight 
on the beaches and m the streets, that we never would surrender 
even if for a time \v e lost our island home It was the heroic period 
As the bombs fell over Bntam and London burst into flames, 
“London can take it,” “Bntam can take it” was the note 
As I continued my journey through Bntam, telhng of my ex- 
penences as a wanderer, sympathetic audiences said to me, “It’s 
evidently been a movmg and tremendous journey and you’ve 
had your great dehverances too But tell us what’s the meanmg 
of It all 'What about Ghma^ Can she really take it^” 

In the summer of 1941 I spoke to perhaps the most know- 
ledgeable audience m Bntam, consisting of expert and expenenced 
missionary leaders I knew what they wanted I was to strike the 
heroic note and teU them of a battle of Chma to match their own 
high purpose All that I felt able to do was to give them certam 
sahent facts of my stdl unco-ordmated expenences m that year of 
travel, much as I’ve done m the previous chapters of this book 
There was a picture of a rapid journey under great pressure of 
time — a senes of incidents and 'mtervieivs that, mteresting in 
themselves, seemed to have no relation to anythmg m particular 
'When I was speaking, as when I fimshed, I discerned their dis- 
appointment The comment of the Chairman weis “Cold- 
blooded ” There was hardly a hstener there who couldn’t have 
made a much more telhng speech ivith a tenth of my matenal, 
but It wouldn’t have been true “Chma can take it ” “London 
can take it ” I wasn’t really sure how much they could take m 
either case 

I found myself one day talkmg to a Dutch oflScer m a railway 
carnage He told me how his unfinished submarme had, at the 
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last moment, managed to escape from Rotterdam and creep 
safely mto England. How she was completed now and away to 
sea m the AQied cause. 

“It’s a good thing for us we had that ditch between England 
and the Continent.” 

“Yes,” said he “It it hadn’t been for the Channel, you’d have 
shared our fate ” 

Well, China had no dehvering channel. The enemy were deep 
m Gould she, would she hold out, and for how long^ Of her 
potentiahties there was no question, but would they ever be 
available'^ 

On December 8th, 1941, the incredible happened Japanese 
officers were aimouncmg everywhere to my recent hosts m China 
that they were pnsoners. Almost overnight that “haven of peace” 
at Hong Kong had become a scene of carnage. By Christmas Day 
Hong Kong was lost to Bntam and all my friends there were 
behmd barbed wire 

On the journey, my Chmese friends had agreed with me that 
when once Bntain and Amenca took a hand m the Far East, 
Japan’s day of doom would have come Instead, Amenca’s 
Pacific fleet lay at the bottom of Pearl Harbour and Hong Kong 
was gone Calamity after calamity followed in rapid succession 
The Japanese swept on from victory to victory, according to her 
well-laid plan All Bntam was amazed at the unexpected strength 
of our new enemy and apathetic to and ignorant of the place that 
Chma might play in the grand affiance of which almost overmght 
she’d become a member. 

Fresh from the journey, my heart was stirred withm me I was 
sure that Bntam had got thmgs all wrong I went to the BBC. 
and told them it was a more important thmg to have China on 
our side than Japan against us If I felt that, would I prepare a 
scnpt, they quened There and then I produced my broadcast on 
the “Greatness of Chma.” Just on the eve of still more dreadful 
news. It fell to be dehvered How well I remember my “pro- 
ducer” saymg that mght “The news from Smgapore is very 
bad You’ve got to hft us up Put your whole soul mto it ” I put 
my whole soul mto it, for that was how I felt and how I still feel 
Smce that March mght of 1942, other broadcasts have followed, 
and then books, every one of which has been meant to make the 
Chma of my expenence, the Chma of my journey, and the China 
of my understandmg hve and move before my fellow countrymen. 
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I refused to rhapsodise when heroics were demanded, and in 
the day of China’s greater sorrows and distresses I’ve dechned to 
jom the throng of her declaimers As her yecirs of resistance 
lengthened, they were darkened too Isn’t that almost mevitable 
m a long war^ Wasn’t it so wth us^ 

^Vhen Bntam and Amenca collapsed before the sudden on- 
slaught of Japan, I ^vondered for a time what the effect upon 
China’s morale ^vould be She stood up qmte wonderfully under 
that bloiv to her expectations Her faith m Bntam, Amenca and 
Russia must have been very deep, but her faith wasn’t in man 
alone 

Perhaps the most dommant fact that I brought back from my 
journey ivas that conversation under a tree m the missionary’s > 
garden in Kunmmg (p 61), where I understood the certamty of 
the exiled poet and philosopher m the ultimate morality and 
samty of the umverse Optiimsm wasn’t umversal It flourished 
aivay from the Japanese rather than under their heel Yet, m 
vanous degrees, it ivas ividespread and to be found among all 
classes and in mvaded as iveU as m free Chma It was m mvaded 
Chma that they’d said to me, “Come back m five years,” in the 
behef that, by that time, their land would be their own, however 
ravished 

It’s been the mtemal rather than external troubles that have 
brought the dark clouds 

In the spring of 1940 m north China, my friends had told me 
that F R B and Japanese nuhtary yen were instances of a deter- 
imnation of Japan to nun Chma’s currency Was it partly in 
anticipation of such a calaimty that the Chmese Government m 
1935 had adopted a “managed currency” and pegged the dollar'^ 
From the time of the Japanese mvasion m 1937 to the end of the 
war m 1945, the Chmese dollar weakened and fell as low as 3,000 
to the pound sterhng m June, 1945, and 7,615 by August It 
seemed mcredible that a dollar that had been fixed m 1935 at 
ij zd should have fallen to ten a penny and still exist The 
answer is that, with a managed currency, a country can do what- 
ever it 'Will mtemally It’s foreign relations that are diflScult For 
the essentials of food, clothmg and housmg, Chma has had to 
support herself, and ivas qmte capable of domg so Variations of 
prices and exchange make no difference to the farmer, ivho most 
of the year m Chma makes very httle use of money As to the shop- 
keeper — Chma, hke Bntam, has been erroneously called a 
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“nation of shopkeepers” — he’s keen enough to see that %anous 
exchanges do his trade no harm. One could imagine ivhat a 
merr}^ time bankers small and great and all concerned wath them 
were havmg m these troubled financial ivaters Only salaned 
people m Church and State, mcluding foreign missionaries, fell 
mto direst need Many others did pretty well for themselves m an 
mtngmng situation The speculators were by no means all of 
them Ghmese, I regret to say. Remember that, you foreign cnbcs 
Unreal finance leads to corruption and loss of a true sense of 
values to all who handle it One effect of the 1925 Revolution 
had been to overcome graft, to give officials adequate salaries, 
and demand honesty m administration To those ivho’d spent 
their hves m China, this had been a ivelcome and almost im- 
behevable change from the mediaevahsm to ivhich they’d been 
accustomed all their previous hves there 
Under these fiinntic exchange vagaries, even high-minded 
foreigners ivere in danger of losmg their sense of proportion They 
too were h\rmg in an unreal ivorld There’s no quesbon m my 
mind that m the years that followed Pearl Harbour this state of 
things had worked sore havoc on the baser sort of Chmese, and 
not on them alone Such men were to be found m ever)’^ walk 
of hfe, and graft became rampant once again 
My journey had been taken at a time when dollars had been 
cheap to Bntish travellers, but were not greatly depreciated m 
Ciuna itself The journey had consequently proved to be un- 
behevably cheap Tlie situation deteriorated rapidly V'hen all the 
doors to the outside ivorld were closed and imports and exports, 
to all mtents and purposes, ceased. 

The other dark cloud ivas pohtical It was common knowledge 
when I was there that the Generalissimo and the Government 
were apprehensive of their Communist comrades in the north- 
west Neither Chmese nor foreigners were encouraged to journey 
to or move m that direction. There ivas, however, in 194*^ 
open clash, and Chiang Kai-shek’s position m the land was quite 
unchallenged Schoolboys sprang to their feet at the sound of his 
name The Japanese, surely the best judges of their enemies, 
chased him everyivhere with their bombs Between 194® 

1944 the cleavage widened Liberal, as ivell as Communist, ideas 
gathered strength With the passage of time, the settmg up of the 
Constitution ivas more and more delayed Yet wfto ivas really 
to be blamed for thaff Chma’s at least as good a talking-shop as 
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Bntain, and human nature is human nature East and West 
So tliere were grumblings m abundance In the spnng of 1944, 
Amencan joumahsts, wisely or unwisely, began to take a hand, 
and China ■was subjected to an attack in the foreign Press that was 
quite unusual between alhes Then, for reasons that only those 
intimately concerned may know, Cluang Kai-shek demanded and 
President Roosevelt conceded, the recall of General Joseph 
StiUiveU Finally, in the autumn, the Japanese advanced and 
captured the Amencan airfields m central China 

Missionaries by scores and himdreds were ordered out of 
China by their ambassadors and consuls, and it looked as though 
the final crash had come “A house dmded against itself cannot 
stand” Before tlie war had begun in 1937, Chiang had won 
control of all Chma except the north-west, and it was dunng his 
personal visit there m 1936 that he was captured by rebellious 
troops, ivho ivere wthin sight of contn-vmg his death At that 
time It w'as generally beheved that it ivas Communist leaders 
who had msisted on Ins release Whatever be the issue of the left 
Avmg acti'vities m all countnes. East and West, ansmg from and 
hastened by the wax, m Chma from 1940-5 there was a darken- 
ing situation It may turn out to have been the darkness 
before the daivn Most sincere attempts at reconcihation are 
bemg made 

The names of Edgar Snow, Stuart Gelder, Gunther Stem and 
Michael Lindsay make a formidable list of protagonists for the 
Yenan regime These smeere and earnest men know the great 
Communist leaders mtimately In their pages, Chou En-Lai, Mao 
Tse-Tung, Chu Teh, Ho Lung, and Peng Teh-Huai are vividly and 
sympathetically portrayed The “new democracy” of which they 
■write IS a most attractive picture If, as they say, the Communists 
are no longer executmg and expelhng landlords, if there is now 
complete rehgious freedom, if already the entire populace has 
Its true and free share m the government, then the changes that 
seemed to come m 1937 may be abidmg My finend the late Bishop 
Roots of Hankow m 1938 m^vited one of these great Communist 
leaders to his table m Hankow The guest came m, but before he 
was ■wiUmg to take his seat said to the good Bishop, “I want you 
to realise ivho I am I ■wrecked your church at X , and killed 
your clergyman at Y ” “Ch wang puh chiu,” was the reply — 
“Let bygones be bygones ” That’s old history we’re all friends 
now 
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With memories of the tension and the “terror” in Hankow of 
1927, with memories of captured missionaries held to ransom, 
slam preachers, weeked churches and hospitals, and captive 
workers of the tragic years of the Revolution, there are a great 
many things, perhaps, on both sides to be forgiven and forgotten 
in 1946. 

Amencan intervention has come, and all lovers of China hope 
that there may be permanent reconciliation and nmty It -will 
have to go very deep For ivhatever achievements the Yenan 
administration has to its credit, the fact remains that you can 
hardly have two governments in one country. The Southern 
States may have been, as they actually were, to many Bntish 
people more attractive than the Northern States. Yet history 
approves the judgment of Abraham Lincoln that it ivas intoler- 
able that the Southern States should have the right to secede He 
would not have tivo Americas That’s been the real pomt of issue 
in the Nationalist-Communist conflict m Chma There can be 
one and only one government for Chma God grant that it may 
come through smeere and loyal reconcihation The open breach 
after VJ Day, however mevitable, was a temble disappomtment 
to those ivho had the welfare of Chma at heart. For the third time 
there appears to be agreement betiveen Chiang Kia-shek and his 
opponents one-party government, it is stated, is at last to end 
A constituent assembly of more than 2,000 people is to be gathered 
to devise the new form of government 

More than forms of government wiU be needed There i\all 
have to be big-heartedness on many sides. In Chma the in- 
credible has so often happened and the people so desire peace and 
order that unification may come again May peace mdeed 
contmue, and Chma grow mto the neiv nation of ivhich the 
Revolution has long dreamed. 

We don’t forget that there has been plenty of imexpected 
and univanted strife m other parts of the world besides 
Chma smee the Great War was ended It takes a long 
time for a tj^phoon to blow itself out and calm sunshme come 
again 

On my long journey I’d seen for m)'5elf again and again the 
stalwart, 'well-eqmpped enemy soldiers Truly the Japanese were 
the Germans of the East For thousands of miles the Chinese 
defence hnes stood and somehow held and continued to hold right 
to the end There ivas no English Channel to ward off the foe. 
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China ivas invaded, had partly succumbed, had her traitors and 
puppets and appeasers, as well as her political diflferences Yet 
her resistance ivent on, however dark the skies After December, 
194,1, there was httle spectacular m that resistance, httle first-lme 
news Yet large and weU-eqmpped forces of the Japanese Army, 
Navy and Air Force were held pinned down m China, whose 
release ^vould have had \atal consequences on the other battle 
fronts No one, till peace was declared, knew how great the 
invasion forces had actually been 

^Vhen bombs and shells fell on Britain, they were falling on 
Chma too All the time her casualty hsts mounted Her war began 
tivo years before ours and stiU continued for a while when Africa 
and Europe were at peace The Battle of Chma was not short and 
sharp, as the Battle of Bntam had been, but, m the final count, 
the world will recognise that the Batde of China, through those 
long eight years, was as essential as the Battle of Bntam to the 
ultimate victory of the aUies You’ve only to picture what her 
submission ivould have meant of calamity to all the world 
Happily for us, Chma had her Chiang Kai-shek, the centre and 
inspirer of resistance, as we our great ChurchiU here When I was 
on that journey, Chma was disappointed and depressed, war- 
tom and war-worn We don’t forget that m our hour of need some 
of Chma’s forces helped m the fighting and then m the hberation 
of Burma She m her turn had some armament from Amenca 
and the Alhes Chma is far away and m spite of all her share m 
the common struggle and true place m the great aUiance of peace, 
IS too easily underrated 

The tide began to turn m Chma with the defeat of Germany, 
and the end has meant her hberation once agam 

My mission and commission had been to visit the Churches 
In the great trek westwards of the refugees, whose numbers have 
almost certainly been exaggerated, a new realisation came, both 
to the evacuees and reception areas, of the ractent and oneness of 
the Christian brotherhood The Ghmese for the most part are 
going and will go back home As soon as the tide of victory began 
to turn, many were most urgent to start back This, as I travelled 
about, I’d been assured would happen Only a Japanese victory 
would have kept them m exde for a time When these Christians 
and then fellows return, they go back with then mmds en- 
larged, as they’ve enlarged then brethren’s mmds The Church 
they’ve seen, though small, is everywhere The history of 
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the Ciiurdi in China dat^ back to a.d 635. but nev-er has it 
been iini^-eisai as it is to-day I found the Church, too a 
recognised and helpSil element in Chinese sodet}-. The mtem- 
menr of her missionaiies only put the seal upon feliOvNBHp in 
service and m sacriSce that the Xadonal Government had giadiv 
recognised. 

The Xadonai Health Service of China coonts on the place that 
Christian hospitals are to hold in the health organisadon of 
China uhich her schools and colleges have held since the Revolu- 
don in China's educadonal sysiem. Xo longer does the Church 
irce apart; she's an mregral part of China's life. Her missionaries 
are sought, not to dominate, but to share as Siends and comrades 
in the Church of China herself. 

China has come through, as that American fiiend of hers in his 
college in Pdping knevc she ivouid and must: but v.'e can't leave 
thin gs there. China's verv proud. She's China the unconquerecL 
if not the unconquerable. She isn't to be patronised cither in her 
Church or as a State. You can Snd in China plentv of things to 
cnudse and reform; bur surely that is China's business rather 
than ours her guests and mends. 

You can Snd to-day in China the highest intellectual gifts as 
vou alv.-ai-s could, and great and outstanding characters. There is 
medisvalism; there is povern*; there is backivaroness, there is sin 
— all of tvhich are more apparent to an outsider than often to 
chose tvhose life has been ih'ed amidst it alL 

It's oniv a hcde dme ago that a Chinese lady in England told 
me to mv surprise that she isns more appalled by London's slum- 
dom than China's povertv. Thar's v hat she said and that's ivhat 
she meant- hotvever unbelievable it may be to vou. We're so sure 
o: our supenont}': and so are thc>' of theirs. 

In all this tvhirl of things in all my memories of my journey, the 
prevailing and underl^■ing memory is one of Sdennlines s — the 
sheer uiendliness and homeliness of the Chinese to those v.-ho come 
to them viuth hiendlv hearts and Hndlv hands. If I've anything to 
say. csceni of the good hand of my God upon me for good, it s to 
bear mv I'amess to the need of utter Sdendliness between China 
and Bniain. Bndsh Sdendliness — that and nothing else. We're all 
apt to coimder ivhat advantage this or any other thing v.dll be to 
us. Can't V e just be fiiends for the sake of being Siends? The 
Chinese and tne Bniish are verv' much aEke in tradition and in 
temperament. We v.ere made and meant for fidendship. Of that 
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THE JOURNEY THROUGH THE CHAPTERS 
Book I Tale of a Traveller 

Book H Through the Skies to China 

1 France — Italy — Greece 

2 Crete — Alexandna — Gablee — Hammadiyeh — ^Basra — 
Karaehi 

3 India 

4 Rangoon — Irrawaddy — Mandalay 

5 Mandalay — Rangoon — Bangkok — Hanoi 

Book HI By China’s Roads and Rivers 

1 Hanoi — Kunming — Burma Road — Hsichow 

2 Hsiehow — Ts’uhsiung — Kunrmng 

3 Kunmmg — Hsuenwei — Weimng 

4 Wemmg — Chaotung 

5 Stone Gateway of the Tribes 

6 Over the mountains to Kunmmg 

7 Kunmmg — Kueiyang — Hunan 

8 Huanghsien — ^Yuanlmg 

9 Yuanhng (City of Refuge) — Shaoyang 

10 Hengyang — Lenhsuit’an — Lmghng 

1 1 On to Gh’angsha 

12 Ch’angsha diary— Journey to Kukong 

13 Kukong — Hohuen — ^Waichow — Tamsm — Kowloon 

14 Hong Kong — Canton — Fatshan and Hong Kong agam 

15 To Shanghai and the North 

16 Tientsm— Peipmg 

17 'Tsman — ^Wutmg — Suchow — Pukou 
18. Nanking — Shanghai — ^Nmgpo 

19 By Japanese transport to Hankow 

20 Shanghai — ^Wenchow — Hong Kong 
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Book IV The Journey Home by Burma 

I Hong Kong — Udorn — ^Bangkok — Rangoon 
2. Rangoon — Chauk — Yenangyaung — Mandalay 

3 Monywa — Kalewa — Tahan — and the Chindwm 

4 Mandalay — Kyaukse — Kalaw — Lonpo — Rangoon. 

5 Asia — ^Africa — Europe — Bhghty. 

Book V China in the Following Years 
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GLOSSARY OF BURMESE AND CHINESE 
WORDS AND PHRASES 

Ch'a-la — Welcome (Miao), 91 

Chtng-chi Chin-pao — ^Alarm, 117 

Ching-pao — Alert, 1 1 7 

Chi-tu-chiao — Ghnstiamty Protestant, 151 

Chi Wang Puh Chiu — Let bygones be bygones, 265 

Fakir — Indian ascetic, 242 

Hakka — Strangers, a Chinese group, 147 

Han-Hwa — Hankow dialect, 123 

Hao Hua — Good words, 140 

Hao-Shih — Good deeds, 140 

Hong-tse — nariow passage-gunnel, 115 

Hoh Ch’ifah Ts'ai — The pleasant man grows nch, 166 

Hsiao mai-mai — Huckster, 118, 204 

Hsian ping — Mihtary pohee, 1 14 

Hsin Wei Sheng Chih Chu — The rmnd is the master of the body, 156 
Huan Tin, Huan Sung — Had and farewell, 53 
Hua-tse — A. row boat, 115, 133, 203 
Hui Hui — Moslems, 95 

Kai-K’ou — Open the mouth, 1 e begins to bargain, 201 

K'o wu tih ti-fang — A hateful place, 144 

ICuai K’uai Shao Ho — A sort of Glunese cuckoo, 241 

JLao Chia — Old home, 65 
Lohan — Buddhist samt (Ghmese), 54 
Longyi — Skirt (Burma), 47, 237 

Mien — Noodles, 118 

Mu shih tsai ren Ch'eng shih tsai t’len — Man proposes, God disposes, 
144 

Pailus — Memorial arch, 182 
Pai Tsu-Tsung — ^Worship ancestors, 12 
s 
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Pet-wo — ^^Vadded quilt, 122, 131, 133 
Pongyi—Monk (Burma), 45 ff, 53, 237, 242, 249 

Reh-lao — Hot and noisy, ii, 118 
Reh-lao~iek-hen — pleasant, 118 

San — Indian woman’s robe, 39 
Sawbwa — Hill Chieftain (Burma), 248 
Siang-puh-tao-tih-fu-chh — Unexpected bhss, 1 76 
Sie sie Shang-ti — ^Thank God, 145, 154 

Ta-Ying-Kuo Hsun-tao-Kung-hm T’sai-Hui Chung-Kan-Shih — General 
Secretary of the Enghsh Methodist Missionary Soaety, no 
Tien-chu-chiao — Roman Cathohcism, 151 

T^ten puh P^a Tt puh p'a Chi P'a Kuang-tung ren Hsueh Kwan Hua — 
Common saymg about the Mandarm language spoken in 
Canton (see text), 148 
Ting Tse — Temple summer-house, 223 
Tsou Tsou — Go, go, 17 
Tufeng — Adverse mnd, 13 1 

Tahan — Ancient disciple of Buddha (Burma), 54 
T'amen — Residence of an official, 220 

Tu P^eng chth Yuan-fang lao, puh ih loh hu — ^When a fi'iend comes 
from a distant place, is there not rejoicmg^, 1 1 7 
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Air Force, American, 60 

Air Force, Australian, 228 

Air Force, Chmese, 60, 61, 64 

Air Force, Japanese, 60 

Air-France, 53 

Air-sickncss, 56 

Akyab, 41, 42, 53, 228 

Allbut, Clifford, 224 

Altar of Heaven, 25, 180 

Ambassador, 76, 110, 176, 187, 265 

Amber, 241 

America (n), passtm 

Ancestor (s), 12, 13, 153 

Ammals, 28, 33, 35, 77, 95, 98, 100, 124, 

237. 243. 251 

Arab (s), 26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 37 
A R P , 92, H2 
Asbury, 178 

Asia, 16, 35, 59, 231, 233, 257 
Asiauc, 53 

Asiatic Petroleum Company (A P C ), 
199 

Assam, 239, 240, 242 
Athens, 24, 25, 26, 36, 256, 257, 258 
Australia (n), 14, 15, 31, 35, 42, 43, 89, 
95. 107. 167, 188, 228, 237, 253 
Austria (n), 77, 164, 199 

Bahrein, 29, 30, 32, 229, 254 
Bamboo, 70, 96, 115, 152, 203, 236, 238, 
246, 251 

Bandits, 62, 76, 79, 81, 82, 87, 90, 94, 96, 
100, loi, 154, 174, 180 
Bedouin, 28, 255 
Belpum, 128, 164, 251, 258, 261 
Bhamo, 63, 229, 231, 243 
Blagdon, Mr , 195 

Bombay and Burma Timber Co , 236, 
242 

Bosshardt, Mr , g6, 100 
Boxer, 141, 168 
Bntam, Bntish, passim 
British Aiiavays, 37, 53, 56, 58 
British Council, 60 

British Umted Aid to Chma (B U AC), 
105, 161 

Broadcastmg (BBC), 84, 162, 169, 219, 
224, 228, 236, 262 
Brussels, 257 
Buck, Pearl, 121 

Buddha, 16, 45, 46, 47, 51, 54. 65, 183, 
237 

Buddhist (ism), 35, 42, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
53. 54. 55. 202, 220, 223, 232, 237, 247, 
249. 250 


Burma (ese), 9, 16, 32, 35, 41-55, 60, 61, 
62, 63, 65, 66, 68, 72, 73, 74, 80, 81, 
106, 144, 154, 197, 220-52, 253, 256, 
267 

Burma Road, 57, 72, 103, 106, 109, 125, 

215. 231 

Burmah Oil Company (B O C ), 230/, 

233. 251 

Butterfield and Swires, 157, 216, 219 
Byron, 257 
Byzantian, 24 

Canada, 14, 32, 58, 102 

Canopus, 18-41 

Cement works, 173/, 212 

Central China College (Umversity), 62-7 

Ceylon, 15, 27, 35, 36, 50 

Chamberlam, 31, 112 

Chan-Chak, Admiral, 149 

Chang Chih-Timg, 168 

Chang Po-Lm, 177 

Channel Islands, 13 ^ 

Chao Kung, 202 

Chaotung, 79, 81, 83, 86, 90, 92, 94, 95, 
96, 97, loi, 103, 200 
Checloo, 185, 187 
Chengtu, 73, 74, 102, 187 
Chennault, General, 64 
Chiang Kai-shek (and Madam), 27, 59, 

125, 126, 136, 139, 142, 159, 180, 186, 
198, 264, 265, 266, 267 

China (Chmese), passim, especially Books 
III and IV 

C I M (Chma Inland Mission), 106, 107, 
III, 120 

China Post Simpson), 136 
Chma, My China (H B Rattenbury), 96, 
117, 180, 209, 210 

China National Aviation Co (C N A C ), 
225 

Chma Travel Service, 46, 57, 104, 132 
Chinese Buddhism (Dr Reichelt), 223 
Chou En-Lai, 265 

Chungkmg, 59, 67, 73, 102, 105, 125, 

126, 210, 225, 237, 243 
Church, passim 
Churchill, 71, 251, 267 
Chu Teh, 265 

City of Dreadful Night (Rudyard Kipling), 
252 

Civil lanes, 49 
Civil Service, 140, 201 
Communists, 96, 99, 136, 139, 142, 196, 
214, 264, 265, 266 
Concession (s), 177, 178, 179, 185 
Confucius (lan), 75, 117, 128, 146 
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